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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Of cur complew Ideas of Substances. 

§ 1. The mind being, as I have de- Ideas of sub- 
clared, furnished with a great number of ^^^^ ^^^ 
the simple ideas, conveyed in by the senses, 
as they are found in exterior things, or by reflection 
on its own operations, takes notice also, that a certain 
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which being presumed to belong to one thing, and 
words being suited to common apprehensions, and 
made use for quick despatch, are called, so united in 
one subject, by one name ; which, by inadvertency, 
we are apt afterward to talk of, and consider as one 
simple idea, which indeed is a complication of many 
ideas together ; because, as I have said, not imagining 
how these simple ideas can subsist by themselves, 
we accustom ourselves to suppose some substratum 
wherein they do subsist, and from which they do re- 
sult ; which therefore we call substance (1). 

(1) Tliis section, which was intended only to show how the indi- 
viduals of distinct species of substances came to be looked upon as 
simple ideas, and so to have simple names, vix. from the supposed 
substratum or suhstance, which was looked upon as the thing itself 
in which inhered, and from which resulted that complication of ideas, 
bj which it was represented to us, hath been mistaken for an account 
(^ the idea of substance in general ; and as such, hath been repre- 
sented in these words ; but how comes the general idea of substance 
to be framed in our minds ? Is this by abstracting and enlarging 
simple ideas ? No : " But it is by a complication of many simple 
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2 Our IdeM of Substances. Book 2. 

Our idea of § 2. So that if any one \vrill examine 
substance in himself concerning his notion of pure sub- 
general, stance in general^ he will find he has no 
other idea of it at all^ but only a supposition of he 

ideas together ; because^ not imagining how these simple ideas can 
subsist by themselves^ we accustom ourselves to suppose some sub- 
stratum wherein they do subsist^ and from whence they do result ; 
which therefore we caU substance." And is this all^ indeed, that is 
to be said for the being of substance, that we accustom ourselves to 
suppose a substratum ? Is that custom grounded upon true reason, 
or not ? If not, then accidents or modes must subsist of themselves ; 
and these simple ideas need no tortoise to support them : for figures 
and colours, &c. would do well enough of tnemselves but for some 
fancies men have accustomed themselves to. 

To which objection of the bishop of Worcester, our author * an- 
swers thus : Herein your lordship seems to charge me with two 
faults : one, that I make the general idea of substance to be framed, 
not by abstracting and enlarging simple ideas, but by a complication 
of many simple ideas together : the other, as if I had said, the being 
of substance had no other foundation but the fancies of men. 

As to the first of these, I beg leave to remind your lordship, that 
I say in more places than one, and particularly Book III. chap. 3. 
§ 6. and Book 1. chap. II. § 9. where, ex prqfuso, I treat of abstrac- 
tion and general ideas, that they are all made by abstracting, and 
therefore could not be understood to mean, that that of substance 
was made any other way ; however my pen might have slipt, or the 
negligence of expression, where I might have something else than 
the general idea of substance in view, might make me seem to say so. 

That I was not speaking of the general idea of substance in the 
passage your lordship quotes, is manifest from the title of that chap* 
ter, which is. Of the complex ideas of substances : and the first 
section of it, which your lordship cites for those words you have set 
down. 

In which words I do not observe any that deny the general idea 
of substance to be made by abstracting, nor any that say it is made 
by a complication of many simple ideas together. But speaking in 
that place of the ideas of distinct substances, such as man, horse^ 
ffold, &C. I say they arc made up of certain combinations of simple 
ideod, which combinations are looked upon, each of them, as one 
simple idea, though they are many ; and we call it by one name of 
substance, though made up of modes, from the custom of supposing 
a substratum, wherein that combination does subsist. So that in 
this paragraph I only give an account of the idea of distinct sub- 
stances, such as oak, elephant, iron, &c. how, though they are made 

* In his first letter to the bishop of Worcester. 
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knows not what support of such qualities, which are 
capable of producing simple ideas in us ; which qua- 
lities are commonly called accidents. If any one 
should be asked, what is the subject wherein colour or 

up oi distinct complications of modes^ yet they are looked on as one 
idea> called by one name> as maVing distinct sorts of substance. 

But that my notion of substance in general is quite different from 
these, and has no such combination of simple ideas in it, is evident 
from the immediate following words, where I say, * '* The idea of 
pure substance in general is only a supposition of we know not what 
support of such qualities as are capable of producing simple ideas in 
us." And these two I plainly distinguish all along, particularly 
where I say, ^' Whatever therefore be the secret and absbract nature 
of substance in general, all the ideas we have of particular distinct 
substances are nothing but several comlnnadons of simple ideas, co- 
existing in such, though unknown cause of their union, as makes the 
whole subsist of itself." 

The other thing laid to my charge is, as if I took the being of 
substance to be doubtful, or rendered it so by the imperfect and ill- 
ffxounded idea I have given of it. To which I b^ leave to say, that 
I ground not the being, but the idea of substance, on our accustom* 
ing ourselves to suppose some substratum ; for it is of the idea alone 
I speak there, and not of the being of substance. And having every 
where affirmed and built upon it, that a man is a substance, I cannot 
be supposed to question or doubt of the being of substance, till I can 
question or doubt of my own being. Farther, I say, f ** Sensation 
convinces us, that there are solid, extended substances ; and reflee- 
don, that there are thinking ones." So that, I think, the being of 
substance is not shaken by what I have said : and if the idea m it 
should be, yet (the being of things depending not on our ideas) the 
being of substance would not be at all shaken by my saying, wc had 
but an obscure imperfect idea of it, and that that idea came from our 
accustoming ourselves to suppose some substratum ; or indeed, if I 
should say, we had no idea of substance at all. For a great many 
thinffs may be, and are granted to have a being, and be in nature, 
of which we have no ideas. For example : it cannot be doubted but 
there are distinct spedes of separate spirits^ of which yet we have nd 
distinct ideas at all : it cannot be questioned but spirits have ways of 
communicating their thoughts, and yet we have no idea of it at all. 

The being uien of substance being safe and secure, notwithstandf- 
ing any thii^ I have said, let us see whether the idea of it be not so 
too. Your hurdship asks, with concern, and is this all, indeed, that 
is to be said for the being (if your lordship please, let it be the idea) 
of substance, that we accustom ourselves to suppose a substratum ? 
Is that custom grounded upon true reason or no ? I have said that it 

♦ B. II. c. 23. § 2. t Ib.§29. 
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weight inheres, he would have nothing to say, but 
the solid extended parts : and if he were demanded, 
what is it that that 8olidity and extension adhere in, 
he would not be in a much better case than the In- 
dian before-mentioned, who, saying that the world 
was supported by a great elephant, was asked what 
the elephant rested on ; to which his answer was, a 
great tortoise. But being again pressed to know 
what gave support to the broad-bucked tortoise, re- 
plied, something, he knew not what. And thus here, 
as in all other cases where we use words without 
having clear and distinct ideas, we talk like children ; 
who being questioned what such a thing is, which 
tliey know not, readily give this satisfactory answer, 
that it is something: n'hich in truth signifies no 
more, when so used either by children or men, but 
that they know not what ; and that the thing they 
pretend to know and talk of is what they have no 
distinct idea of at all, and so are perfectly ignorant 
of it, and in the dark. The idea then we have, to 
which we give the general name substance, being 
nothing but the supposed, hut unknown support of 
those qualities we find existing, which we imagine 
cannot subsist, " sine re substante," without some- 
thing to support them, we call that support substan- 
tia: which, according tn the true import of the 



is grouniicd upon ihii," " Tlint we cntinnt conceive how dmple 
ideM nf iwnsilile (juulitii'S .ihould subsist olmie ; nnci therefore we 
mippoce them to exist in, nnd to Ik nupported by, some common sub- 
ject : which support we denote by the name Biibatancc." Which. I 
thinli, is a true reason, because it is the same your hirdahip 
grounds tbo suppoatinn of a substratum on, in this very pugc ; even 
on the repugnancy tn our conceptions, that modes and accidenta 
shauU sutwi.it by thcnrndvcs. 80 that 1 have the criud luck to 
agrue here with your lordnhip ; and consequently conclude, I have 
your apprubalinn in this, that the substratum to modes or accidents, 
which ts our idea of 8ubH«nci- iu general, is founded in this, " thai 
we cannot conceive how modes or accidents can suhsiiit by ibemiclves." 

-B. II. c. 23. 9 4. 
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ing CI). 

§ 3. An obscure and relative idea of Of the 
substance in general being thus made, we 

(1^ From thu paragraph, there hath been raised an objection I; 
the bishop of Worcester, as if our author's doctrine here coneer-^" 
ideas bud almost discarded substani'e out of the world: hia t 
in thi« parsujuph, being brought to prove, that be is one of tl .. 
gentlemen of this new way of reaeiming, that here almost discorded \ 
nibetance out of the reasonable part of the world. To which o 
■uthot replies: * This, my lord, is an accusaiionj which tout " 
ship will pardon me, if I do not readily know what to plead ti 
cttusc I do not Linderstand what it is almost to discard suhstance a 
of the reasonable part of the world. If your lordship means by S 
flknt I deny, or doubt, that there is in the world any such thing ■ 
substance, that your lordship will acquit me of, when your lordslif 
looks again into this 23d chapter of the second book, which you hri 
dted more than once ; where you wrill find these words, § 4. " Wbe 
we talk or think of any particular sort of corporeal substances, e 
liorse, stone, &c. though the idea we have of either of them l« but 
the complication or collection of those several simple ideas of seiinble 
qualities, which we used lo find united in the thing culled horse 
or Etone ; yet, because we cannot conceive how they should suh ' 
alone, nor one in another, we supjxise them existing in, and ^ 
ported by some eonmion subject, which support we denote by t 
ntnue suhttance ; though it is certain, we have no clear or d' 
idea of that thing we suppose a support." And again, § 5. ' 
same happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. thi 
reasoning, fearing, &c. which we considering not to subsist of then 
selves, nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produt 
by it, we arc ap[ to think these the actions of some other substance 
which we call spirit ; whereby yet it b evident, that having i 
other idea, or notion of matter, but something wherein those roan_ 

iUc qualities, which aflect our senses, do subsist, by supposing k 



^B »° .. 

^^p Rfaatancie of spirit, as we have of body ; the one being supposed to 
^^B (whhout knowing what it is) the substratum to those simple tdt 
^^1 we have from without ; and the other supposed (with a like i^ 
^^1 nince of what it is) to be the sufaetratum to those operations, wl 
^^L we exjieriment in ourselves within." And agmn, § 6. " Whate' 
^^^B'lhercfore be the secret nature of aubatanee in general, all the id , 
^^^■Wo have of particular distinct substances are nothing but several 
^^^B combinations of simple ideas, eo-cxisting in such, though unknown 
^^^^caUK of their union, as makes the whole subsist of itsdf " And I 



■ulMance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power q 
moring, &c do suhaist, we have as. clear a nation of the nature q 
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come to have the ideas of particular sorts of sub- 
stances, by collecting such combinations of simple 
itleas, as are by experience and observation of men's 
senses taken notice of to exist together, and are there- 
farther sny in the same gection, " that wa suppose these comlnnB- 
tiottB to rest iti, and to be adherent tu that unknoivn cmnnioii subject, 
which inheres not in any thine else." And § 3. " That our complex 
ideas of iuhstiinces, besides all those gimple ideas they are made up 
of, have always the confused idea of something to which they belong, 
and in which they suhsist ; and therefore, when we qie^ of any sort 
of nubstance, wc wy it is a thing having such and suth qualities; aa 
body is n thing that is extended, figured, and capable of motian ; 
■[lirit, a thing ciipuble of thinlcing. 

" TheM!, and the like fashions of speaking, intimate that the subp 
stance is supposed always something besides the extension, figun^ 
solidity, motion, thinking, or other observable idea, though we uiow 
nut what it i«." 

" Our idea of body, I say, * is an extended, solid substanee ; and 
our idea of noul, is dT a substanee that thinks." So that as long ac 
there is any such thing as bmly or spirit in the world, I have done 
nothing towards the discarding substance out of the reasonable part 
of the world. Nuy, ns long as there is any simple idea or sensible 
quality IcA, accordintf to my way of arguing, substance cannot be 
diacarded ; becouse all simple ideas, nil sensible qualities, carry with 
tbem a supposition of a substratum to exist in, and of a substanco 
wherein they inhere: and of this that whole chapter is so full, that 
I challenge any one who reads it to think 1 have almost, or one jot, 
djsusrded substance out of the reasonable part of the world. And 
of this man, horse, sun, water. Iron, diamond, &c. which I have 
mcntitmed of distinct s>irt* of substances, will be my witnesses, as 
long OS any smch things reuuun in l)dng ; of which I say, f " That 
the ideas of substances are such combinations of simple ideas as are 
l.ikcn to represent distinct parttculur things subnsting by themselves, 
in which the supposed or confused idea of substance is always the first 
and chief." 

If, by aluiost discarding substance out of the reasonable part of 
the world, your lordship mcuns, that I have destroyed, and almost 
discarded ihe true idea we have of it. by calling it a sulstmtum, J a 
sup{>ositi»n of we know not what support of qualities as are capable 
of producing simple ideas in us, an olwcure and relative idea : ^ thtt 
without knawing what it is, it is that which supports accidents ; ao 
that of substance we have no idea of what it is, but only a confused 
ohtcure one of what it does : I must cunfoM, this and the like I have 
said of our idea "f substance ; and should be very glad to be c(m- 
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fore supposed to flow from the particular internal 

constitution, or unknown essence of that substance. 

r-Thus we come to have the ideas of a man, horse, 

Igold, water, &c. of which substances, whether any 

by your lordship, or any body else, tbat I havtt gpukcc 
ineonly of it. He that would show me a more cIcilt und diatine!.''! 
idea uf suhniatice, wouhl du itiu a luudaesn I should thank hiiu fi 
'j0ut this is thu best I con hitheno find, either in my ixmtt tliou^tif, 
W in the books of lu^daas ; for ihcir atxount or idea of it is, that \ 
it it cm, or re* per se anbiUleiis, J)- xubtlana acvidetUibut ; vrhii'li io. I 
kBccI is no more, but that subataooe is a being or thing ; or, in shor^ ■] 
■omclbin^ they know not what, or of which they have no deanvl 
idm, thun tluit it is sumothing which supports accidents, or oth 
aiiuiilv idetu* or nioden, und is not suppo^tl^d it»elf as a mode, or a]_ 
•ccident. So thnt I do not see hut Bur^crsdidus, Sunderson, uu| | 
the whole tribe of loipcijuis, must bu recKoned witli the gcntlcmea 
ofthi* new way of nmaoning, who have nlmOBt discarded substaneafl 
out of tlic rcuAunahle part of the world. 

But supposing my lord, that I, or these gentlemen, logidaits q f ^ 
note In the sdiools, should own that we have a very iin]Krfi;ci, i 
"flcure, tnadeiiuaie idea of substance, would it not be a little tuo hi .. 
to charge us with discarding substance out of the world ? For wbt 
.timost discarding, and reasonable port of the world, signifies, I mul 
^nfess I do not clearly comprehend ; hut let almost and reasunubli 
ptrt dgnify here what they will, for I dare say your lordship meant | 
■umething by them ; would not your lordship think you were k 
little hardly dealt with, if, for adutowledging yourself to have, 
very imperfect and inadequate idea of God, or of several ottx 
things wlijch in this very treatise you confess our understandiiM 
come short in, and cannot comprehend, you should be accused toq 
'•ne of these gentlemen that buve almost discarded God, or thoi 
Other m}'sferious thinpi, whereof yon contend we have very imp 
feet luid inadequate incus, out uf the reoKomible world ? Fur I si 
pose your lurdfihip ueuns b? almost discurding out of the reasonaU 
World, Muuethin^ that is bhtmable, fur it seems not to be insert^ 
fw a cunnuendation ; and yel I tliink ho deserves no blame, wU 
owns the having imperfect, insdcquiite, obscure ideas, where he h|| 
no better ; however, if it he inferred frimi thence, tliat either h, 
■liaDM excludes those things out of being,orout of rational diacuura^ 
if that be menni iiy the reasonable worhl ; for the first of these will 1 
,Dot hold, becuiise the being of things in the world dejiends nut oi^ T 
our ideas; the lutter indeed b tnieinsome degree, but itisnofaultj i 
for it is cortain, tbat where we have imperfect, inadequate, confuse^^ i 
obscure ideas, we ci 
well, fully, , 
distinM ideas. 

Other objections urc made ngnin^i the following pari» ofthi* 
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cas. we cannot discourse and reason about those things m 1 
', and dearly, as if we had perfect, sdequate, clear, and i 
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one has any other clear idea^ farther than of certain 
simple ideas co-existent together, I appeal to every 
one's own experience. It is the ordinary qualities ob- 
servable in iron, or a diamond, put together, that make 

paragraph by that reverend prelate, viz. The repetition of the story 
of the Indisoi philosopher, and the talking like children about sub- 
stance : to which our author replies : 

Your lordship, 1 must own, with great reason, takes notice, that 
I paralleled more than once our idea of substance with the Indian 
philosopher's he-knew-not-what, which supported the tortoise, &c 

This repetition is, 1 confess, a fault in exact writing : but I have 
acknowledged and excused it in these words in my preface : '' I am 
not ignorant how little I herein consult my own reputation, when I 
knowingly let my essay go with a fault so apt to disgust the mott 
judicious, who are always the nicest readers." And there farther 
add, '^ That I did not publish my essay for such great masters of 
knowledge as your lordshq) ; but fitted it to men of my own size, to 
whom repetitions might be sometimes useful." It would not there- 
fore have been beside your lordship's generosity (who were not in- 
tended to be provoked by this repetition) to have passed by such a 
fiEUilt as this, in one who pretends not beyond the lower rank of 
writers. But 1 see your lordship would have me exact, and without 
any faults ; and 1 wish I could be so, the better to deserve your 
lordship's approbation. 

My saying, " That when we talk of substance, we talk like children; 
who being asked a question about something which they know not, 
readily give this satisfactory answer, *' That it is something ;" your 
hnrdship seems mightily to lay to heart in these words that follow. 
If this be the truth of the case, we must still talk like children, and 
I know not how it can be remedied. For if we cannot come at a 
rational idea of substance, we can have no principle of certainty to 
go upon in this debate. 

If your lordship has any better and distiiicter idea of substance 
than mine is, which I have given an account of, your lordship is not 
at all cunccmed in what I have there said. But those whose idea of 
substance, whether a rational or not rational idea, is like mine, some- 
thing, they know not what, must in that, with me, talk like children, 
when they speak of something, they know not what. For a philo- 
sopher that says. That which supports accidents, is something, he 
knows not what ; and a countryman that says, the foundation oi the 
great church at Harlem is supported by something, be knows not 
what ; and a child that stands in the dark upon his mother's muff, 
and says he stands u])(m something, he knows not what, in this re- 
spect talk all three alike. But if the countryman knows, that the 
foundation of the church of Harlem is supported by a rock, as the 
houses about Bristol are ; or by gravel, as the houses about London 
are ; or by wooden piles, as the houses in Amsterdam ore ; it is plain. 
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the true complex idea of tliose substances, which a I 

imith or a jeweller eomnionly knows better than a I 

'lilosopher ; who, whatever suhslantial forms he may 

'k of, has no other idea of tliose substances, than 



_ tbctt liaTulK a dear and distinct ideu of the thing that nip} 
cburcb, he ioei not talk of this jnatter as a child ; nor will h 
support of nccideuls, wh«i he has a clcarcrandmorcdintinctid 
it, than that it is barely something. But as long as we tltinlc li 
children, in cases where our ideas are no clearer noi distincter thmtl 
theirs, I agree with your lordship, that I know not how it can baf 
remedied, but that we must talk like them. 

Farther, the bishop asks, Whetherthere be no difference betwccni I 
the bnre being of a thing, and its sulwistence bj itself? To whieh I 
tnir author answers. Yea'. But what will tiax do to prove, that i 
upon my priacipUa we can come to no certainty of reaaon, that thei» | 
ii any sudi thing as sulietance i You seem by this qucstioa to con* 
dude. That the idea of a thing that subsists by itself, is a dear and 
distinct idea of substance : but I beg leave to ask. Is the idea of the 
manner of subsistunce of a thing, the idea of the thing itself ? If it be 
not, we may have a clear and distinct idea of the manner, and y 
have none but a very obscure and confused one of the thing. Fi 
example ; I tell your lordship, that 1 know n thing that cannot sul 
without a support, and I know another thing that does subsist \ 
■ml a support, and say no more of them : can you, by having the 
and distinct ideas of having a support, and not having a *up- 
ny, that you have a clear and distinct idea of the thing that I 
r which has, and of the thing that 1 know which has not a sup. i 
i If your lordship can, I b^eet-h you to give me the dear arofl 
act idca£ of these, which I only call by the general name, thing^l 
have or have not supports : for such there are, and sudi I shall ^ 
our lordship dear and distinct ideas of, when you shall plea ' 
. upon me for them ; though I think your lordship will scarce 
lem by the senerat and confused idea of things, nor in the 
r and more ihstinct idea of having or not having a support, 
show a blind man, that he has no dear and distinct idea of , 
■let, I tell him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing oi 
not proi-e he has any dear or distinct idea of it; but , 

he takes it to be something, he knows not what. He replie|,'4 
t be knows more than that, t'. g. he knows that it subsist!), ofM 
res in anotlier thing : and is there no diifercnce, says he, in your C 
{ship's words, between the bare being ofa thing, and its suhrastcuotf I 
another ? Yes, say I to him, a great deal : they are very difforeat f 
. But for all that, you have no clear and distinct idea itf scarlC 
urh a one as I have, who see and know it, aud have anotht 
of idea of it, beddes that of inherence. 

* Mr. Locke's third letter. 
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what is framed by a collection of those simple ideas 
which are to be found in them : only we must take 
notice, that our complex ideas of substances, besides 
all those simple ideas they are made up of, have always 
the confused idea of something to which they belong, 
and in which they subsist. And therefore when we 
speak of any sort of substance, we say it is a thing 
having such or such qualities ; as body is a thing that 
is extended, figured, and capable of motion; spirit a 
thing capable of thinking ; and bo hardness, friability, 
and power to draw iron, we say, are qualities to be 
found in a loadstone. These, and the like fashions of 
speaking, intimate, that the substance is supposed 
always something besides the extension, figure, so- 
lidity, motion, thinking, or other observable ideas, 
though we know not what it is. 

Noclearidea § 4. Hence, when we talk or think of 
of tubBbuice any particular sort of corporeal substances, 
in general. ^s horse, stone, &c. though the idea we 
have of either of them be but tlie complication or 
collection of those several simple ideas of sensible 
qualities, which we used to find united in the thing 
called horse or stone ; yet because we cannot conceive 
how tliey should subsist alone, nor one in another, we 
suppose them existing in and supported by some com- 
mon subject; which support we denote by the name 

Your lordship luu the idea iif sulvusttng br itself, and theiefora 
ynu conclude, you huve a clear and dlatinct iilca of the thing that 
Mihuista by itaelf : whii'h, nivtliiukii, in all une, as if jour countryman 
Nhotild Bay, he hath an idea of a. cedar of Lebanon, that it is a trea 
of u nature to need no prop to lean on for its Bupport ; therefore he 
hath a clear and distinct idea of a cedar of Lchanon ; which clear and 
dittinct idea, when he cuines to examine, ia nothing but a etneml 
one of a tree, witli which his indet,emiined idua of a cedar iii con- 
fnunded. Just so is the idea of substance ; whieh, however railed 
r\raT and distinct, is oonfounded with the general indetermined idea 
of Nomethine- But suppose tbat the matintir of subaistiug by itself 
jBvm us a dear and distuict idea of substanee, liow does that prove. 
That npon my principles wc can come to no certainty of reason, that 
there is any such thins m substance in the world? \Vhich is the 
liropoiition to be proved 
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sdhstance, though it be certaiD we have no dear or 
distinct idea of that thing we suppose u support. 

§ 5. The same thing happens concern- a^ dear ut 
ing the operations of the mind, viz, think- ideaofspitit 
ing, reasoning, fearing, &c. which we con- ^ ^y* 
eluding not to subsist of themselves, nor apprehend- 
ing how they can belong to body, or be produced by 
it, we are apt to tliink these the actions of some other 
substance, which we call spirit : whereby yet it is evi- 
dent, that having no other idea or notion of matter, 
but something wherein those many sensible qualities 
which afiect our senses do subsist ; by supposing a 
substance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and 
a power of moving, &c. do subsist, we have cs clear a 
notion of the substance of spirit, as we have of body : 
the one being supposed to be (without knowing what 
it is) the substratum to those simple ideas we have 
from without ; and the other supposed (with a like 
iguorance of what it is) to be the substratum to those 
operations we experiment in ourselves within. It is 
plain, then, that the idea of corporeal substance in 
matter is as remote from our conceptions and appre* 
hensions, as that of spiritual substance or spirit: anil 
therefore ^om our not having any notion of the sub- 
stance of spirit, we can no more conclude its non- 
existence, than we can for the same reason deny the 
existence of body ; it being as rational to affirm there 
is no body, because we have no clear and distinct idea 
of the substance of matter, as to say there is no spirit, 
because we have no clear and distinct idea of the sub- 
stance of a spirit. 

§ G. Whatever therefore be the secret. Of tlie sorts 
abstract nature of substance in general, of»ub- 
all the ideas we have of particular distinct ^t*"*^- 
sorts of substances are nothing hut several combina- 
tions of simple ideas co-existing in such, though un- 
known, cause of their union, aa make the whole subsist 
of itself. It is by such combinations of simple ideas, 
and nothing else, that wo represent, particular Forts of 
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Btibstances to ourselves; such are the ideas we have 
of their severnl species in our minds ; and such only 
do we, by their specific names, signify to others, v,g. 
man, horse, sun, water, iron : upon hearing which 
words, every one who understands the language, 
frames in his mind a combination of those several 
simple ideas, which he has usually observed, or fancied 
to exist together under that denomination ; all which 
he supposes to rest in, and be as it were adherent to 
that unknown common subject, which inheres not 
in any thing else. Though in the mean time it be 
manifest, and every one upon inquiry into his own 
thoughts will find, that he has no other idea of any 
substance, v. g. let it be gold, horse, iron, man, vitriol, 
bread, but what he has barely of those sensible quali- 
ties, which he supposes to inhere, with a supposition 
of such a substratum, as gives as it were, a snpport 
to those qualities or simple ideas, which he has ob- 
Berved to exist united together. Thus the idea of the 
8UI), what is it but an aggregate of those several simple 
ideas, bright, hot, roundish, having a constant regular 
motion, at a certain distance from us, and perhaps 
some other ? As he who thinks and discourses of the 
BUn has been more or less accurate in observing those 
sensible qualities, ideas, or properties, which are in 
that thing which he calls the sun. 
Power a § 7- For he has the perfectest idea of 

grnitiwrtof any of the particular sorts of substances, 
'iT'^^^T ^''''° '"'^ gathered and put together most 
il*" *" of those simple ideas which do exist in 
it, among which are to be reckoned its 
octive powers, and passive capacities; which though 
not simple ideas, yet in this respect, for brevity sake, 
may conveniently enough be reckoned amongst them. 
Thus the power of drawing iron is one of the ideas 
of the complex one of that substance we call a loacl> 
stone; and a power to be so drawn is a part of the 
complex one wc call iron ; which powers pass for in- 
herent (juulities ill thost- subjects. Because every sub> 
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stance, being as apt, by the powers we observe in it, 
to cliau^e some lieiisible qualities in other subjects, as 
it is to produce in us those simple ideas vfhich we re- 
ceive itnmediately from it, does by those uew sensible 
qualities introduced into otiier subjects, discover to as 
those powers, which do thereby mediately affect our 
senses, as regularly as its sensible qualities do it im- 
mediately : i?.^. we immediately by our senses per- 
ceive in 6re its heat and colour: which are, if rightly 
considered, nothing but powers in it to produce those 
ideas in us : we aI.so by our senses perceive the colour 
and brittleness of charcoal, whereby we come by the 
knowledge of another power in fire, which it has to 
change the colour and consistency of wood. By the 
former, fire immediately, by the latter it mediately 
discovers to us these several qualities, which therefore 
we look upon to be a part of the qualities of fire, and 
so make them a part of the complex idea of it. For 
all those powers that we take cognizance of, termi- 
nating only in the alteration of some sensible qualities 
in those subjects on which they operate, and so making 
them exhibit to us new sensible ideas ; therefore it is 
that I have reckoned these powers amongst the simple 
ideas, which make the complex ones of the sorts of 
substauces ; though these powers, considered in them- 
selves, are truly complex ideas. And in this looser 
sense I crave leave to be understood, when I name 
any of these potentialities among the simple ideas, 
which we recollect in our minds, when we think of par- 
ticular substances. For the powers that are severally 
in them are necessary to be considered, if we will have 
true distinct notions of the several sorts of substances. 

% 8. Nor are we to wonder, that powers ^^ ^.^ 
make a great part of our complex ideas of 
substances: since their secondary qualities are those, 
which in most of them serve principally to distinguish 
substances one from another, and commonly make a 
cqmiderable part of the complex idea of the several 
s of them. For our senses failing us in the dis- 
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corery of the bulk, texture, and figure of the minute 

Sarts of bodies, on wbicb their real constitutions and 
Ifferences depend, we are fain to make use of their 
secondary qualities, as the characteristical notes and 
marks, whereby to frame ideas of them in our minds, 
and distinguish them one from another. All which 
secondary qualities, as has been shown, are nothing 
but bare powers. For the colour and taste of opium 
arc, as well as its soporific or anodyne virtues, mere 
powers depending on its primary qnalities, whereby 
it is fitted to produce different operations on different 
parts of our bodies. 

Three soru § 9* The ideas that make our complex 

of ideas ones of corporeal substances are of these 

make our tliree sorts. First, the ideas of the primary 
OTiM*ofaub- qualities of things, which are discovered 
stances. by our senses, and are in them even when 

we perceive them not ; such are the bulk, figure, 
number, situation, and motion of the parts of hodiei, 
which are really in them, whether we take notice ol 
them or no. Secondly, the sensible secondary quali- 
ties, which, depending on these, are nothing but the 
powers those substances have to produce several ideas 
id us by our senses ; which ideas are not in the things 
themselves, otherwise than as any thing is in its cause. 
Thirdly, the aptness we consider in any substance to 
give or receive such alterations of primary qualities, 
as that the substance so altered should produce in us 
different ideas from what it did before ; these are 
called active and passive powers : all which powers, 
as far as we have any notice or notion of them, ter- 
minate only in sensible simple ideas. For whatever 
alteration a loadstone has the power to make, in the 
minute particles of iron, wc should have no notion of 
any power it hud at all to operate on iron, did not its 
sensible motion discover it : and I doubt not but there 
are a thousand changes, that bodies we daily liandte 
have a power to cause in one another, which we never 
soapect, becanse they never appear in sensible effects. 
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§ 10. Powers therefore justly make a Powers m«ke 
great part of our complex ideas of sub- sgreaiptttof 
stances. He that will examine his com- iJ^LT'^'g^ 
plex idea of gold will find several of its gtanccs. 
ideas that make it up to be only powers : 
as the power of being melted, but of not spending 
itself in the tire; of being dissolved in aqua reg'ia; 
are ideas as necessary to make up our complex idea 
of gold, as its colour and weight : which, if duly con- 
sidered, are aUo nothing but different powers. For 
to speak truly, yellowness is not actually in gold ; but 
is a power in gold to produce that idea in us by our 
eyes, when placed in a due light : and the heat which 
we cannot leave out of our ideas of the sun, is no 
more really in the sun, than the white colour it in- 
troduces into wax. These are both equally powers 
in the suu, o]>erating, by the motion and figure of its 
sensible parts, so on a man, as to make him have the 
idea of heat ; and so on wax, as to make it capable to 
produce in a man the idea of white. 

§ 11. Had we senses acute enough to The now 
discern the minute particles of bodies, secondary 

and the real constitution on which their ?",. '^^''i. 
., , ,. . , 1 T , , bodies would 

sensible qualities depend, 1 doubt not disappear, if 
but they would produce quite different wcroulddis- 
ideas in us; and that which is now the coverthopri- 
yellow colour of gold would then disap- ^^ ^^utc 
pear, and instead of it we should sec an putj. 
admirable texture of parts of a certain 
size and figure. This microscopes plainly discover to 
us; for what to our naked eyes produces a certain 
colour, is, by thus augmenting the acuteness of our 
senses^ discovered to be quite a diflerent thing ; and 
the thus altering, as it were, the proportion of the bulk 
of the minute parts of a coloured object to our usual 
sight, produces different ideas from what it did be- 
fore. Thus sand or pounded glass, which is opake, 
and white to the naked eye, is pellucid in a micro- 
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colour, and is in n great measure pellucid, wltll s 
mixture of some bright sparkling colours, such as 
appear from the refraction of diamonds, and other 
pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked eye appears all 
red; but by a good microscope, wherein its lesser 
parts appear, shows only some lew globules of red, 
swimming in a pellucid liquor : and how these red 
globules would appear, if glasses could be found that 
could yet magnify them a thousand or ten thousand 
times more, is uncertain. 

Our faculties § ^^j The infinitely wise Contriver of 
ofdwovery US, and all things about us, hath fitted 
raited to our our senses, faculties, and organs, to the 
state. conveniencies of life, and the business we 

have to do here. We are able, by our senses, to 
know and distinguish things : and to examine them 
BO far, as to apply them to our uses, and several ways 
to accommodate the exigencies of this life. We have 
insight enough into their admirable contrivances and 
wonderful effects, to admire and magnify the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of their Author. Such a know- 
ledge as this, which is suited to our present condition, 
we want not faculties to attain. But it appears not, 
tliat God intended we should have a perfect, clear, 
and adequate knowledge of them : that perhaps ia 
not in the comprehensiun of any finite being. We are 
furnished with faculties (dull and weak as they are) 
to discover enough in the creatures, to lead us to the 
knowledge of the Creator, and the knowledge of our 
duty ; and we are fitted well enough with abilities to 
provide for the conveniencies of living : these are our 
business in this world. But were our senses altered, 
aod made much quicker and acuter, the appearance 
and outward scheme of things would have quite an- 
oUier face to us ; and, I am apt to think, would be in- 
consbtent with our being, or at least well-being, in 
this part of the universe which we inhabit. He that 
considers how little our constitution is able to bear a 
remove into parts of this air, not much higher than 
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iOt we commonly bieathc in, will have reason to be 
J^isfied that in this globe of earth allotted for our 
jisioii the all-wise Architect has suited our organs, 
1 the bodies that arc to affect them, one to another. 
|our sense of hearing were but one thousand times 
idcker than it is, how would a perpetual noise dis- 
LCt us! And we should in the quietest retireinont 
B less able to sleep or meditate, than in the middle 
I sea-fight. Nay, if that most instructive of our 
senses, seeing, were in any man a thousand or a hun- 
dred thousand times more acute than it is by the best 
microscope, things several millions of times less than 
the smallest object of his sight now would then be 
visible to his naked eyes, and so he would come nearer 
^^b the discovery of the texture and motion of the mi- 
^^H)te parts of corporeal things ; and in many of them, 
^^Bobnbly, get ideas of their internal constitutions. But 
^Then he would be in a quite different world from other 
people ; nothing would appear the same to him and 
others ; the visible ideas of every thing would be dif- 
ferent. So that I donbt whether ho and the rest of 
men couhl discourse concerning tlie objects of sight, 
or have uuy communication about colours, their ap- 
pearances being so wholly different. And perhaps 
such a quickness and tenderness of sight eould not 
endure bright sunshine, or so much as open day- 
light ; nor take in but a very small part of any object 
at once, and that too only at a very near distance. 
And if by the help of such microscopical eyes (if I 
may so call them) a man could penetrate farther than 
ordinary into the secret composition and radical tex- 
ture of bodies, he would not make any great advantage 
by the change, if such an acute sight would not serve 
to conduct him to the market and cxchauge ; if ho 
could not see things he was to avoid at a convenient 
distance, nor distinguish things be had to do with 
by those sensible qualities otliers do. He thut was 
flhurp-sighted enough to see the configuration of the 
^mA — *-: particles ot the spring of a clock, and ob- 
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serve upon what peculiar structure and impulse ita 
elastic motion depends, would no doubt discover 
something very admirable ; but if eyes so framed 
could not view at once the hand and the characters 
of the hour-plate, and thereby at a distance sec what 
o'clock it was, their owner could not be much bene- 
fited by that acuteness ; which, whilst it discovered 
the secret contrivance of the parts of the machine, 
rande him lose its use. 

Conjecture § 13. And here give me leave to pro- 

nboutspinu. ^qsc an extravagant conjecture of mine, 
viz. that since we have some reason (if there he any 
credit to be given to the report of things that our 
philosophy cannot account for) to imagine that spirits 
can assume to themselves bodies of different bulk, 
figure, and conformation of parts ; whether one great 
advantage some of them have over us may not lie in 
this, thiit they can so frame and shape to themselves 
organs of Gcnsation or perception as to suit them to 
their present design, anJ the circumstances of the ob- 
ject they would consider. For how much would that 
man exceed aH others in knowledge, who had but the 
faculty go to alter the structure of his eyes, that one 
sense, as to make it capable of all the several degrees 
of vision which the assistance of glasses (casually at 
first lighted on) has taught us to conceive! What 
wonders would he discover, who could so fit his eyes 
to all sorts of objects, as to see, when he pleased, the 
figure and motion of the minute particles in the blood, 
and other juices of animals, as distinctly as he docs, 
at other times, the shape and motion of the animals 
themselves ! But to us, in our present state, inialter- 
able organs so contrived as to discover the figure 
and motion of the minute parts of bodies, whereon 
depend those sensible qualities we now observe in 
them, would perhaps be of no advantage. God has, 
no doubt, made them so as is best for us in our pre- 
sent condition. He hath fitted us for the neighbour- 
hood of the bodies that surround us, and we have to 
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do with : ond though we cannot, by the faculties wo 
have, Attain to a perfect know ledf,'e of things, yet they 
will serve us well enough for those ends above-men- 
tioned, which are our great concernment. I beg ray 
reader's pardon for laying before him so wild a fancy, 
concerning the ways of perception in beings above us ; 
but how extrayagant soever it be, I doubt whether we 
can imagine any thing about the knowledge of angels, 
but after this manner, some way or other in proportion 
to what we find and observe in ourselves. And though 
we cannot hut allow, that the infinite power and vns- 
dora of God may frame creatures with a thousand 
other faculties and Wiiys of perceiving things without 
them than what we have, yet our thoughts can g;o 
no farther than our own ; so impossible it b for us to 
enlarge oar very guesses beyond the ideas received 
from our own sensation and reflection. The supposi- 
tion, at least, that angels do sometimes assume bodies, 
needs not startle us ; since some of the most ancient 
sud most learned fathers of the church seemed to 
believe that they had bodies : and this is certain, 
that their state and way of existence is unknown 
to us. 

§ \\: But to return to the matter in Complex 
hand, the ideas we have of substances, and i'leau of 
the ways we come by them, — I say, our siil«"an«a- 
specific ideas of substances arc nothing else but a col- 
lection of a certain number of simple ideas, considered 
as united in one thing. These ideas of substances, 
though they are commonly simple apprehensions, and 
the names of them simple terms, yet in efTect are 
complex and compounded. Thus the idea which an 
Englishman signifies by the name swan, is white co- 
lour, long neck, red beak, black legs, and whole feet, 
and all these of a certain size, with a power of swim- 
ming in the water, and making a certain kind of 
noise ; and perhaps, to a man who has long obse^^■ed 
Ihis kind of birds, some other properties which 
eg 
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§15. Besides the complex iileas we have 
of material sensible substances, of which 
I have last spoken, by the simple ideas we 
have taken from those operations of our 
own minds which we experiment daily in 
ourselves.asthinkinff.understanding, will- 
ing, knowing;, and power of beginning motion, &c. co- 
existing in some substance; we are able to frame 
the complex idea of an immaterial spirit. And thus, 
by putting together the ideas of thinking, perceiving, 
liberty, and power of moving themselves and other 
things, we have as clear a perception and notion of 
immaterial substances as we have of material. For 
putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, or 
the power of moving or quieting corporeal motion, 
joined to substance, of which we have no distinct idea, 
we have the idea of an immaterial spirit ; and by put- 
ting together the ideas of coherent solid parts, and a 
{lower of being moved, joi ned with substance, of which 
ikewiae we have no positive idea, we have the idea of 
matter. The one is as clear and distinct an idea as 
the other : the idea of thinking, and moving a body, 
being as clear and distinct ideas as the ideas of exten- 
sion, solidity, and being moved: for our idea of sub- 
stance is equally obscure, or none at all in both ; it is 
but a supposed I know not what, to support those 
ideas we call accidents. It is for want of reflection 
that we are apt to think that our senses show us no- 
thing but material things. Every act of sensation, 
when duly considered, gives us an equal view of both 
parts of nature, the corporeal and spiritual. For 
whilst I know, by seeing or hearing, &c. that there is 
some corporeal being without me, tlie object of that 
sensation ; 1 do more certainly know, that there W_ 
some spiritual being within mc that sees and hc4j 
This, I must be convincicd, cannot be the actioi 
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bare insensible matter; nor ever could be, nithoot 
1 immaterial tliinking being. 

' § 16. By the complex idea of cxtendeii, No idea of 

[giired, coloured, and all other sensible a>«traetsul^ 

Qualities, which is all that we know of it, *""*'^^- 

we are as far from the idea of the substance of body 

as if we knew nothing at all : nor after all the ac- 

KAuaintance and familiarity which we imagine we have 
with matter, and the many qualities men assure them* 
lelves they perceive and know in bodies, will it per- 
9iaps upon examination be found, that tlicy have any 
more or clearer primary ideas belonging to body, than 
tbey have belonging to immaterial spirit. 
§ 17- The primary ideas we have pecu- 
culiar to body, as contradistinguished to 
spirit, are the cohesion of solid, and con- 
sequently separable, parts, and a power 
^f communicating motion by impulse. 
rtiesc, 1 think, are the original ideas pro- 
^ per and peculiar to body ; for flgure is but the coiw 
sequence of tinite'extension. 

§ 18. The ideas we have belonging and 
peculiar to spirit are thinking and will, or 
a power of putting body into motion by 
thought, and, which is consequent to it, 
liberty. For as body cannot but commu- 
nicate its motion by impulse to another body, which 
it meets with at rest; so the mind can put bodies into 
^_^otion, or forbear to do so, as it pleases. The ideas 
^Krf existence, duration, and mobility, are common to 
^Hliem both. 

^Ht § 10. There is no reason why it should Siuiittc^m- 

^^^e thought strange, that I make mobi- Weofmo- 

^^■ty belong to spirit : for having no other ""^ 

^^^dea of motion but change of distance with other 

beings that are considered as at rest, — and finding 

that spirits, as well as bodies, cannot operate but where 

tbey arc, and that spirits do operate at several times 

in several places, — 1 cannot but attribute change of 
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place to all finite spirits (for of tlie infinite spirit I 
speak not here). For my soul being a real being, as 
well as my body, is certainly ns capable of changing 
distance with any other body, or being, as body itself; 
and GO is capable of motion. And if a mathematician 
can consider a certain distance, or a change of that 
distance between two points, one may certainly con- 
ceive a distance, and a change of distance between 
two spirits: and so conceive their motion, their ap- 
proach or removal, one from another. 

§ 20. Every one finds in himself, that his soul can 
think, will, and operate on his body in the place where 
that is ; but cannot operate on a body or in a place a 
hundred miles distant from it. Nobody can imagine, 
that his soul can think or move a body at Oxford, 
whilst lie is at London ; and cannot but know, that, 
being united to his body, it constantly changes place 
all the whole journey between Oxford and London, 
as the coach or horse does that carries him, and 1 
think may be said to be truly all that while in motion; 
or if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear idea 
enough of its motion, its being separated from the 
body in death, I think, will: for to consider it as going 
out of the body, or leaving' it, and yet to have no idea 
of its motion, seems to me impossible. 

S 21. If it be said by any one, that it cannot change 
place, because it hath none, for the spirits are not in 
toco, but ubi; I suppose that way of talking will not 
now be of much weight to many, in an age that is not 
much disposed to admire or suHer themselves to be 
deceived by such unintelligible ways of speaking. 
But if any one thinks there is any sense in that di- 
stinction, and that it is applicable to our present 
purpose, i desire him to put it into intelligible Ii)n- 
glish; and then from thence draw a reason to show 
that immaterial spirits are not capable of motion. 
Indeed motion cannot he attributed to God ; not be- 
cause he is an immaterial, but because he is an infinite 
spirit. 
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§ 22. Let U8 compare then ovir complex Idea of loul 
les of an immaterial spirit with our com- ^^ "^y 
ilex idea of body, and see whether there '"■"P^*^- 

any more obscurity in one than in the other, and J 
in which most. Our idea of body, as I think, is an] 
extended solid substance, capable of communicating 1 
motion by impulse: and our idea of soul, as an im- | 
material spirit, is of a substance that thinks, and hai j 
a power of exciting motion in body, by willing or I 
thought. These, I think, are our complex ideas of-J 
«oul and body, as contradistinguished; and now letl 
examine which has most obscurity in it, and^ 
lifiiculty to be apprehended. I know that people, 
hose thoughts are immersed in matter, and have ' 
so subjected their minds to their senses that thejr 
seldom retlect on any thing beyond them, are apt to 
say, they cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which ■ 
perhaps is true: but I affirm, when they coiisidera 
it well, they can no more comprehend an extended! 
.thing. 

" '23. If any one say, ho knows not 
hat it is thinks m him, he means, he 
4tnow5 not what the substance is of that 
thinking thing : no more, say 1, knows he 
what the substance is of that solid thing. 
Farther, if he says he knows not how lie 
thinkH, I uaswer, neither knows he how 
lie is extended ; how the solid parts of body arefl 
united, or cohere together to make extension. Fori 
though the pressure of the particles of air may a<^l 
cirant for the cohesion of several parts of matter, that~1 
are grosser than the particles of air, and have porovl 
less than the corpuscles of air,— yet tlie weight orl 
pressure of the air will not explain, nor can be it I 
cause of the coherence of the particles of air thenwl 
selves. And if the pressure of the e;ther, or any sub- 1 
tiler matter than the air, may unite, and hold fast to* I 
getlier the ports of a particle of air, as well as other > 
bodies; yet it cannot make bonds for itself, und hold 
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tt^ther the parts that make up every the least cor- 
puscle of that materia aubtilis. So that that hypo- 
thesis, how ingeniously soever explained, by showing 
that the parts of sensible bodies are held together 
by the pressure of other external insensible bodies, 
reaches not the parts of the sether itself; and by how 
much the more evident it proves, that the parts 
of other bodies are held together by the external 
pressure of the rether, and can have no other con- 
ceivable cause of their cohesion and union, by so 
much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning the 
cohesion of the parts of the corpuscles of the icther 
itself; which we can neither conceive without parts, 
they beinfjT bodies, and divisible, nor yet how their 
parts cohere, they wanting that cause of cohesion, 
which is given of the cohesion of the parts of all 
other bodies. 

§ 24. But, in truth, the pressure of any ambient 
fluid, how great soever, can be no intelligible cause of 
of the cohesion of the solid parts of matter. For 
though such a pressure may hinder the avulsion of 
two polished superficies, one from another, in a line 
perpendicular to them, as in the experiment of two 
polished marbles; yet it can never, in the least, 
hinder tlie separation by n motion, in a line parallel 
to those surfaces; because the ambient fluid, having 
a full liberty to succeed in each point of space, de- 
Berted by a lateral motion, resists such a motion of 
bodies so joined no more than it would resist the 
motion of that body, were it on all sides environed 
by that fluid, and touched no other body: and there- 
fore, if there were no other cause of cohesion, all 
fiarts of bodies must be easily separable by such a 
ateral sliding motion. For if the pressure of the 
ffither be the adequate cause of cohesion, wherever 
that cause operates not^ there can be no cohesion. 
And since it cannot operate against such a lateral 
SL'puration (as has been shown), therefore in every 
unagtnary plane, intersecting any mass of matter, there 
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could be no more cohesion than of two polisbcd sur- 
faces, which will always, notwithstanding nny ima- 
ginable pressure of a fluid, easily slide one from 
another. So that, perhaps, how clear an idea soever 
we think we have of the extension of body, which is 
nothing but the cohesion of solid parts, he that shall 
well consider it in his mind may have reason to con- 
clude, that it is as easy for him to have a clear idea 
how the soul thinks, as how body is extended. For 
since body is no farther nor otherwise extended 
than by the union and cohesion of its solid parts, 
we shall very ill comprehend the extension of body, 
without understanding wherein consists the union and 
cohesion of its parts ; which seems to me as incom- 
prehensible as the manner of thinking, and how it is 
performed. 

§ 25. I allow it is usual for most people to wonder 
how any one should find a difficulty in what they think 
they every day observe. Do we not see, will they be 
ready to say, the parts of bodies stick firmly together '.' 
Is there any thing more common ? And what doubt 
can there be made of it? And the like, I say, con- 
cerning thinking and voluntary motion : Do we not 
every moment experiment it in ourselves ; and there- 
fore can it be doubted ? The matter of fact is clear, 
I confess ; but when we would a little nearer look into 
it, and consider how it is done, there I think we are 
at a loss, both in the one and the other ; and can as 
little understand how the parts of body cohere as how 
we ourselves perceive, or move. I would have any one 
intelligibly explain to me how the parts of gold, or 
brass (that but now in fusion were as loose from one 
another as the particles of water, or the sands of an 
hour-glass), come in a few moments to be so united, 
and adhere so strongly one to another, that the ut- 
most force of men's arms cannot separate them : a 
considering man will, I suppose, be here at a loss to 
satisfy his own, or another man's understanding. 

$ 46. The little bodies that compose that fluid we 
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cal! water ore so extremely small, that I have never 
heard of any one, who by a microscope (and yet I have 
heard of some that have magnified to ten thousand, 
nay, to much above a hundred thousand times) pre- 
tended to perceive their distinct bulk, figure, or mo- 
tion : and the particles of water are also so perfectly 
loose one from another, that the least force sensibly 
separates them. Nay, if we consider their perpetual 
motion, we must allow them to have no cohesion one 
with another ; and yet let but a sharp cold come, they 
unite, they consolidate, these little atoms cohere, and 
are not, without great force, separable. He that could 
find the bonds that tie these heaps of loose little bodies 
together so firmly ; he that could make known the ce- 
ment that makes them stick so fast one to another ; 
would discover a great and yet unknown secret : and 
yet, when that was done, would he be far enough from 
making the extension of body (which is the cohesion 
of its solid parts) intelligible, till he could show wherein 
consisted the union or consolidation of the parts of 
those bonds, or of that cement, or of the least particle 
of matter that exists. Whereby it appears, that this 
primary and supposed obvious quality of body will be 
found, when examined, to be as incomprehensible at 
anything belonging to our minds, and a solid extended 
substance as hard to be conceived as a thinking im- 
material one, whatever difficulties some would raise 
against it. 

§ id7' Fo'j to extend our thoughts a little farther, 
that pressure, which is brought to explain the cohesion 
of bodies, is as unintelligible as the cohesion itself. 
For if matter be considered, as no doubt it is, finite, 
let any one send his contemplation to the extremities 
of the universe, and there see what conceivable hoops, 
what boud he can imagine to hold this mass of mat- 
ter in so close a pressure together ; from whence steel 
bas its firmness, and the parts of a diamond their hard- 
ness and indissolubility. If matter be finite, it must 
have its extremes ; anJ there must be sometliing to 
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hinder it from scattering asunder. If, to avoid this 
difficulty, any one will throw himself into the sup- 
position and abyss of infinite matter, let him consider 
■what light he thereby brings to the cohesion of body, 
and whether he be ever the nearer malting it intelli- 
gible by resolving it into a supposition tlie most ab- 
surd and most incomprehensible of all other : so far 
is our extension of body (which is nothing but the 
cohesion of solid parts) from being clearer, or more 
distinct, when we would inquire into the nature, 
cause, or manner of it, than the idea of thinking. 

§ 28. Another idea we have of body is Communi. 
the power of communication of motion by 
impulse ; and of our souls, the power of 
exciting motion by thought. These ideas, 
the one of body, the other of our minds, 
every day's experience clearly furnishes 
us with ; but if here again we inquire how this is 
done, we are equally in the dark. For to the com- 
munication of motion by impulse, wherein as much 
motion is lost to one body as is got to the other, 
which is tlie ordinariest case, we can have no other 
conception, but of the passing of motion out of one 
body into another ; which, I think, is as obscure and 
unconceivable, as how our minds move or stop our 
bodies by thought; which we every moment find 
they do. The increase of motion by impulse, which 
is observed or believed sometimes to happen, is yet 
harder to be understood. We have by daily experi- 
ence clear evidence of motion produced both by im- 
pulse and by thought ; but the manner how, hardly 
comes within our comprehension ; wc are equally at 
a loss in both. So that however wc consider motion, 
and its communication, either from body or spirit the 
idea which belongs to spirit is at least as clear as that 
which belongs to body. And if we consider the 
active power of moving, or, as I may call it, motivity, 
it is much clearer in spirit than body ; since two 
liodics, jdaccd by one another at rest, will never 
afford Us the idea of a power in the one to move the 
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other, but by a borrowed motion ; whereas, the mind} 
every day, affords us ideas of an active power of 
moving of bodies ; and therefore it is worth our con- 
sideration, whether active power be not the proper 
attribute of spirits, and passive power of matter. 
Hence may be conjectured, that created spirits arc 
not totally separate from matter, because they are 
both active and passive. Pure spirit, viz, God* is 
only active ; pure matter is only passive ; those 
beings that are both active and passive, we may 
judge to partake of botli. But be that as it will, I 
think, we have as many, and as clear ideas belonging 
to spirit as we have belonging to body, the sub- 
stance of each being eq^ually unknown to us ; and the 
idea of thinking in spirit as clear as of extension in 
body; and the communication of motion by thought, 
which wc attribute to spirit, is as evident as that by 
impulse, which we ascribe to body. Constant expe- 
rience makes us sensible of both these, though our 
narrow understandings can comprehend neither. For 
when the mind would look beyond those original 
ideas we have from sensation or reflection, and pene- 
trate into their causes, and manner of production, we 
find still it discovers nothing but its own short-sighted- 
ness. 

§ 29- To conclude — sensation convinces us that 
there are solid extended substances, and reflection, 
that there are thinking ones ; experience assures as 
of the existence of such beings, and that the one 
hath a power to move body by impulse, the other by 
thought; this wc cannot doubt of. Experience, I 
say, every moment furnishes us with the clear ideas 
both of the one and the otlier. But beyond these 
ideas, as received from their proper sources, our fa- 
culties will not reach. If we would inquire farther 
into their nature, causes, and manner, we perceive not 
the nature of extension clearer than we do of think- 
ing. If we would explain them any farther, one is 
aa easy as the other ; and there is no more difficulty 
to conceive Iiow a Hubslance we know not should by 
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thouglit set body into motion, tlian how a substance 
we know not should by impulse set body into raotion. 
So that wc are no more able to discover wherein the 
ideas belonging to body consist than those belonging 
to spirit. From whence it seems probable to me, that 
the simple ideas we receive tVom sensation and re- 
flection are the boundaries of our thoughts ; beyond 
which the mind, whatever eSbrts it would make, is 
not able to advance one jot ; nor can it make any dis- 
coveries, when it would pry into the nature and hidden 
causes of those ideas. 

§ 30. So that, in short, the idea we Idea-oflwdy 
have of spirit, compared with the idea we and spirit 
have of body, stands thus: the substance compared, 
of spirit is unknown to us ; und bo is the substance of 
body equally unknown to ns. Two primary qualities 
or properties of body, viz. solid coherent parts and 
impulse, we have distinct clear ideas of: so likewise 
we know, and have distinct clear ideas of two primary 
qualities or properties of spirit, viz. thinking, and a 
power of action ; i, e. a power of beginning or stop- 
ping several thoughts or motions. We have also the 
ideas of several qualities inherent in bodies, and have 
the clear distinct ideas of them ; %vhich qualities are 
but the various modifications of the extension of co- 
hering solid parts, and their motion. We have like- 
wise the ideas of the several modes of thinking, viz. 
believing, doubting, intending, fearing, hoping; all 
which ore but the several modes of thinking. We 
have also the ideas of willing, and moving the body 
consequent to it, and with the body itself too ; for, as 
has been shown, spirit is capable of motion. 

% 31. Lastly, if this notion of imma- 
terial spirit may have perhaps some diffi- 
culties in it not easy to he explained, we 
have therefore no more reason to deny or 
doubt the existence of such spirits, than 
*o have to deny or doubt the existence 
because the notion of body is 
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cumbered with some difficulties very hard, and per- 
haps impossible to be explained or understood by us. 
For I would fain have instanced any thing in our no- 
tion of spirit more perplexed, or nearer a contradic- 
tion, than the very notion of body includes in it; the 
divisibility in injinituvi of" any finite extension in- 
volving us, whether we grant or deny it, in conse- 
quences impossible to be explicated or made in our 
apprehensions consistent: consequences that carry 
greater difficulty, and TOore apparent absurdity, than 
any thing can follow from the notion of an immaterial 
knowing substance. 

We know § 3*- Which we are not at all to won- 

notliingbe- der at, since we having but some few su- 
yondour perficial ideas of things, discovered to us 
wmplc ideas, pjijy j,y ^jjg gg,,ggg fj.j,j^ without, or by 

the mind, reflecting on what it experiments in itself 
within, have no knowledge beyond that, much less of 
the internal constitution and true nature of things, 
being destitute of faculties to attain it. And therefore 
experimenting and discovering in ourselves know- 
ledge, and the power of voluntary motion, as certainly 
as we experiment or (liscover in things without ub 
the cohesion and separation of solid parts, which \t 
the extension and motion of bodies ; we have as much 
reason to be satisfied with our notion of immaterial 
spirit, as with our notion of body, and the existence 
of the one as well as the other. For it being no 
more a contradiction that thinking should exist, 
separate and independent from solidity, than it is 
a contradiction that solidity should exist separate 
and independent from thinking, they being both but 
simple ideas, independent one from another, — and 
having as clear and distinct ideas in us of thinking 
Bs of solidity, — I know not why we may not as well 
allow a thinking thin^ without solidity, i. e. imma> 
terial, to exist, as a solid thing without thinking, t. e. 
matter, to exist; especially since it is not harder to 
conceive how thinking should exist without matter, 
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than hoiv matter should think. For whensoever we 
would proceed beyond these simple ideas we have 
from sensation and reflection, and dive farther into 
the nature of things, we fall presently into darkness 
and obscurity, perplcxedness and difficulties ; and can 
discover nothing farther but our own blindness and 
ignorance. Hut whichever of these complex ideas he 
clearest, that of body or imranterial spirit, this is evi- 
dent, that the simple ideas thot make them up are no 
other than what we have received from sensation or 
reflection ; and so is it of all our other ideas of sub- 
stances, even of God himself. 

§ 33. For if we examine the idea we lUcaof GoJ. 
have of the incomprehensible Supreme 
Being-, we shall find, that we come by it the same way; 
and that the complex ideas we have both of God and 
separate spirits are made up of the simple ideas we 
receive from reflection : v. g. hanng, from what wo 
experiment in oui'selves, got the ideas of existence 
and duration ; of knowledge and power ; of pleasure 
and happiness; and of several other quaUties and 
powers, which it is better to have than to be without : 
when we would frame an idea the most suitable we 
can to tile Supreme Being, we enlarge every one of 
these with our idea of infinity: and so putting them 
together, make our complex idea of God. For that 
tbe mind has such a power of enlarging some of its 
ideas, received from sensation and reflection, has been 
already shown. 

§ 34u If I find that I know some few things, and 
some of them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame 
an idea of knowing twice as many ; which I can double 
again, as ofUn as I can add to number ; and thus en- 
large my idea of knowledge, by extending its com- 
prehension to all things existing or possible. The 
same also I can do of knowing them more perfectly ; 
f. e. all their qualities, powers, causes, consequences, 
and relations, Uc- till all be perfectly known that is in 
them, or can any way relate to them ; and thus frame 
the idea of infinite or boundless knowledge. The 
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we call iniinite ; and also of the duration ofe^fUtcnce, 
without beginning or end ; and so frame the idea of 
an eternal being. The degrees or extent wherein we 
ascribe existence, power, wisdom, and all other per- 
fections (which we can have any ideas of) to that 
sovereign being which we call God, being all bound- 
less, and infinite, we frame the best idea of him our 
minds arc capable of : all which is done, I saVi by en- 
larging those simple ideas we have taken from the 
operations of our own minds by reflection, or by oar 
senses from exterior things, to that vastness to which 
infinity can extend them. 

Idea fOoA § ^^' For it is infinity, which joined to 
our ideas of existence, power, knowledge, 
&c. makes that complex idea, whereby we represent 
to ourselves, the best wc can, the Supreme Being. 
For though in his own essence (which certainly we do 
not know, not knowing the real essence of a pebble, 
or a fly or of our own selves) God be simple and un- 
compounded ; yet, I think, I may say we have no other 
idea of him but a complex one of existence, know- 
ledge, power, happiness, &c, infinite and eternal; 
which are all distinct ideas, and some of them, being 
relative, arc again (Compounded of others; all which 
being, as has been shown, originally got from sensa- 
tion and reflection, go to make up the idea or notion 
we have of God. 

§ SG. This farther is to be observed^ 
that there is no idea we attribute to God, 
bating infinity, which is not also a part 
of our complex idea of otlier spirits. Be- 
cause, being capable of no other simple 
ideas, belonging to any thing but body, 
but those which by reflection we receive 
from the operation of our own minds, we can attribute 
to spirits no other but what we receive from thence: 
and all the difl'erencc we can put between them in 
our contemplation of spirits is only in the several ex- 
tents and degrees of their knowledge, power, duration. 
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^^Bpiness, &c. For tliat in our ideas, a^fwcil of spi- ^^H 
^nts as of other tilings, we are restrained to those we ^^^ 
receive from sensation and reflection, is evident from • 

hence, that in our ideas of spirits, how nuich soever , 

advanced in perfection beyond those of bodies, even I 

to that of infinity, we cannot yet hare any idea of t^e 
manner wherein tliey discover their thoughts one to ' 

another ; though we must necessarily conclude, that 
separate spirits, which are heings that have per- 
fecter knowledge and greater happiness than we, must 
needs have also a perfecter way of communicating 
their thoughts than we have, who are fuin to mnJce 
use of corporeal signs and particular sounds ; which 
are therefore of most general use, as heing tlie best 
and quickest we are capable of. But of immediate 
communication, having no experiment in ourselves, 
and consequently no notion of it at all, we have no 
idea how spirits, which use not words, can with quick- 
ness, or much less how spirits, that have no bodies, 
can be masters of their own thoughts, and communi- 
cate or conceal them at pleasure, though we cannot 
but necessarily suppose they have such a power. 

§ 37. And thus we have seen what kind RL-eapitula- 
ofideas we have of substancesof all kinds, tion. 
wherein they consist, and how we came by them. 
From whence, I think, it is very evident. 

First, That all our ideas of the several sorts of sub- 
stances are nothing but collections of simple ideas, 
with a supposition of something to which they belong, 
and in which they subsist ; though of this supposed 
something; we have no clear distinct idea at all. 

Secondly, That all the simple ideas, that thus united 
in one common substratum make up our complex 
ideas of several sorts of substances, are no other but 
such as we have received from sensation or reflection. 
So that even in those which we think we are most in- 
timately acquainted with, andthat come nearest the 
comprenension of our most enlarged conceptions, we 
cannot go beyond those simple ideas. And even in 
vol,. 11. D 
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those which seem most remote from all we have to 
do with, and do infinitely surpass any thing we can 
perceive in ourselves by reflection, or discover by 
sensation in other things, we can attain to nothing 
but those simple ideas, which we originally received 
from sensation or reflection \ as is evident in the com- 
plex ideas we have of angels, and particularly of God 
himself. 

Thirdly, That most of the simple ideas that make 
up our complex ideas of substances, when truly con- 
sidered, are only powers, however we are apt to take 
them for positive qualities ; v. g. the greatest part of 
the ideas that make our complex idea of gold are 
yellowness, great weight, ductility, fusibility, and so- 
lubility in aqua regia, &c. all united together in au 
unknown substratum ; all which ideas arc nothing else 
but so many relations to other substances, and are not 
really in the gold, considered barely in itself, though 
they depend on those real and primary qualities of 
its mternal constitution, whereby it has a fitness dif- 
ferently to operate, and be operated on by sevej 
other substances. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of collective Ideas of Subatances. 

One idea. § '■ BESIDES these complex idcasj 

several sing-le substances, as of man, bort_, 
gold, violet, apple, &c. the mind hath also complex 
collective ideas of substances; which I so call, because 
such ideas are made up of many ;)articutar substances 
considered together, as united into one idea, and which 
so joined are looked on as one : v. g. the idea of such 
a collection of men as make an army, though consist- 
ing of a great number of distinct substances, is as 
much one idea as the idea of a man : and the great 
collective idea of all bodies whatsoever, signified by 
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the name world, is as much one idea as the idea of 
any the least particle of matter in it ; it sufficing to 
the unity of any idea, that it be considered as one re- 
presentation or picture, tliough made up of ever so 
many pnrticuUrs, 

§2. These collective ideas of substances juadebytlie 
the mind makes by its power of composi- power of 
tion, and uniting severally either simple corapoBing 
or complex ideas into one, as it does by >" t"" «""'»d. 
the same faculty make the complex ideas of particular 
substances, consisting of an aggregate of divers simple 
ideas, united in one substance: and as the mind, by 
putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes 
the collective mode, or complex idea of any number, 
as a score, or a gross, kc. so by putting together 
several paiticular substances, it makes collective ideas 
of substances, as a troop, an army, a swarm, a city, a 
fleet; each of which, every one finds, that he repre- 
sents to his own mind by one idea, in one view ; and 
so under that notion considers those several things as 
perfectly one, as one ship, or one atom. Nor is it 
harder to conceive, how an army of ten thousand men 
should make one idea, tlian how a man should make 
one idea : it being as easy to the mind to unite into 
one the idea of a great number of men, and consider 
it as one, as it is to unite into one particular all the 
distinct ideas that make up the composition of a man, 
and consider them all together as one. 

§ 3. Amongst such kind of collective '^\ artificial 
ideas, are to be counted most part of ar- things are 
tificial things, at least such of them as are collective 
made up of distinct substances: and, in '"'^' 
truth, if we consider all these collective ideas aright, 
OS army, constellation, universe, as they are united 
into so many single ideas, they are but the arti6cial 
draughts of the mind ; bringing things very remote, 
and independent on one another, into one view, the 
better to contemplate and discourse of them, united 
into one conception, and signified by one name. For 
D 2 
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there are no things so remote, nor so contrary, which 
the mind cannot, by this art of composition, brio|^ 
into one idea ; as is visible in that signified byjf"^ 
name universe. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

O/ Relation. 

Relation, § 1> Besides the ideas, whethersi^ 

what. or complex, that tlie mind has of thir_ 

as they are in themselves, there are others it gets 
from their comparison one with another. The un- 
derstanding, in the consideration of any thing, is not 
confined to that precise object : it can carry any idea 
as it were beyond itself, or at least look beyond it, to 
eee how it stands in conformity to any other. When 
the mind so considers one thing, that it does as it 
were, bring it to and set it by another, and carry its 
view from one to the other : this is, as the words im- 
port, relation and respect; and the denominations 
given to positive things, intimating that respect, and 
serving as marks to lead the thoughts beyond the 
subject itself denominated to something distinct from 
it, are what we call relatives; and the things, so 
brought together, related. Thus, when the mind con- 
siders Caius as such a positive being, it takes nothing 
into that idea but what really exists in Caius ; r. g. 
when I consider him as a man, 1 have nothing In my 
mind but the complex idea of the species, man. So 
likewise, when I say Caius is a white man, 1 have 
nothing but the bare consideration of a man who 
hath that white colour. But when I give Cuius the 
name husband, I intimate some other person ; and 
when I give him the name whiter, I intimate some 
other thing : in both cases my thought is led to some- 
thing beyond Caius, and there are two things broufirht 
into consideration. And since any idea, whe 
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ple or complex, may be the occasion why the mind 
thus brings two things together, and as it were takes 
s view of them at once, though still considered as di- 
stinct ; therefore any of our ideas may be the founda- 
tion of relation. As in the above-mentioned instance, 
the contract and ceremony of marriage with Som- 
pronia is the occasion of the denomination or relation 
of husband; and the colour white the occasion why 
he is said to be whiter than freestone. 

§ 2. These, and the like relations, ex- 
pressed by relative terms, that have others 
answering them, with a reciprocal inti- 
mation, as father and son, bigger and 
less, cause and effect, are very obvious to 
every one, and every body at first sight 
perceives the relation. For father and son, husband 
and wife, and such other correlative terms, seem so 
nearly to belong- one to another, and through custom 
do 80 readily chime and answer one another in people's 
memories, that, upon the naming oi either of them, 
the thoughts are presently carried beyond the thing 
80 named j and nobody overlooks or doubts of a rela- 
tion, where it is so plainly intimated. But where 
languages have failed to give correlative names, there 
the relation is not always so easily taken notice of. 
Concubine is, no doubt, a relative name, as well as 
wife : but in languages where this, and the like words, 
have not a correlative term, tliere people are not so 
apt to take thera to be so, as wanting that evident 
mark of relation which is between correlatives, which 
seem to explain one another, and not to be able to 
exist bat together. Hence it is, that many of those 
names which, duly considered, do include evident re- 
lations, have been called external denominations. But 
all names, that are more than empty sounds, must 
signify some idea, which is eitlier in the thing to 
which the name is applied; — and then it is positive, 
and is looked on as united to, and existing in the 
f to which the denomination is given ;— or else it 
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arises from the respect the mind finds in it to some- 
thing distinct from it, with which it considers it j and 
then it includes a relation. 

§ 3. Another sort of relative terms there 
is, which are not looked on to be either 
relative, or so much as external denomi- 
nations ; which yet, under the form and 
appearance of signifying something abso- 
lute in the subject, do conceal a tacit, though less 
observable relation. Such are the seemingly positive 
terms of old, great, imperfect, &c. whereof I shall 
have occasion to speak more at large in the following 
chapters. 

Relation dif- § *" "^'"^ farther may be observed, thrt 
fcrentfrom the ideas of relation may be the same in 
the things men, who have far different ideas of the 
related. things that are related, or that are thus 

compared; v. g. those who have far different ideas of 
a man, may yet agree in the notion of a father; which 
is a notion superinduced to the substance, or man, 
and refers only to an act of that thing called man, 
whereby he contributed to the generation of one of 
his own kind, let man be what it will. 

§ 5. The nature therefore of relation 
consists i» the referring or comparing 
two things one to another; from which 
comparison one or both comes to be deno- 
minated. And if cither of those things 
be removed or cease to be, the relation 
ceases, and the denomination consequent to it, though 
the other receive in itself no alteration at all; v. g. 
Caius, whom I consider to-day as a father, ceases to 
be so to-morrow, only by the death of liis son, with- 
out any alteration made in himself. Nay, barely by 
the mind's clianging the object to which it compares 
any thing, the same thing is capable of having con- 
trary denominations at the same time; f. ^. Caius, 
compared to several persons, may truly be snid to be 
older and younger, stronger and weaker, &c. 
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tfi. Whatsoever doth or can exist, or Rgjatjon 
considered as one thing, is positive; only betwixt 
and so not only simple ideas and sub- two things, 
stances, but modes also, are positive beings : though 
the parts of which they consist are very often relative 
one to another ; but the whole together considered as 
one thing, and producing in us the complex idea of 
one thing, which idea is in our minds as one picture, 
though an aggregate of divers parts, and under one 
name, it is a positive or absolute thing or idea. Thus 
a triangle, though the parts thereof compared one to 
another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is s 
positive absolute idea. The same may be said of a 
family, a tune, &c. for there can be no relation but 
betwixt two things considered as two things. There 
must always he in relation two ideas, or things, either 
in themselves really separate, or considered as distinct, 
and then a ground or occasion for their comparison. 

§ 7* Concerning relation in general, ^11 ihinw 
these things may be considered ; t^pable of 

First, That there is no one tiling, whe- i>Ji"ion. 
ther simple idea, substance, mode, or relation, or name 
of either of them, which is not capable of almost an 
infinite number of considerations, in reference to other 
things; and therefore this makes no small part of 
men's thoughts and words : v.g. one single man may 
at once be concerned in, and sustain all these following 
relations, and many more, viz. father, brother, son, 
grandfather, grandson, father-in-law, son-in-law, hus- 
band, friend, enemy, subject, general, judge, patron, 
client, professor, European, Englishman, islander, 
servant, master, possessor, captain, superior, inferior, 
bigger, less, older, younger, contemporary, lilce, un- 
like, ftc. to an almost infinite number : he being capa- 
ble of as many relations as there can be occasions of 
comparing him to other things, in any manner of 
agreement, disagreement, or respect whatsoever. For, 

Ci is a way of comparing or consider- 
fetber, and gi ving one or both of them 
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some appellation from that compHrison ; and some- 
times giving even the relation itself a name, 

§ S. Secondly, This farther may be con- 
sidered concerning relation, that though 
it be not contaiued in the real existence 
of things, but something extraneous ami 
superinduced ; yet the ideas which rela- 
tive words stand for, are often clearer and 
raorc diitiuct than of these substances to which they 
do belong. The notion we have of a fatlier, or brother, 
is a great deal clearer and more distinct than that we 
have of a man ; or, if you will, paternity is a thing 
whereof it is easier to have a clear idea than of hu- 
manity: and 1 can much easier conceive what a friend 
is, than what God : because the knowledge of one 
action, or one simple idea, is oftentimes sulKcient to 
give me the notion of a relation ; but to the knowing 
of any substantial being, an accurate collection of 
sundry ideas is necessary. A man, if he compares two 
things together, can hardly be supposed not to know 
what it is, wherein he compares them: so that when 
he compares any things together, he cannot but have 
a very clear idea of that relation. The ideas then of 
relations are capable at least of being more perfect 
and distinct in our minds, than those of substances. 
Because it is commonly hard to know all the simple 
ideas which are really in any substance, but for the 
most piirt easy enough to know the simple ideas that 
make up any relation I think on, or have a name for ; 
^g. comparing two men, in reference to one common 
parent, it ia very easy to frame the ideas of brothers, 
without having yet the perfect idea of a man. For 
significant relative word:^, aa well as others, standing 
only for ideas, and those being all either simple, or 
made up of simple ones, it suffices, for the knowing 
the precise idea the relative term stands for, to have a 
clear conception of that which is the foundation of tha 
relation; which may be done without having a perfect 
and clear idea of the thing it is attributed to. Thut 
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having the notioo, that one laid the egg out of wUch 

^J^ other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the rela- 
^^Bd of dam and chick, between the two cassiowariei 
^^BSt. James's park ; though perhaps 1 have hut a 
^Vwy obscure and imperfect idea of those birds them- 
selves. 

% 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great 
number of considerations, wherein things ^^'*°"'f 
may be compared one with another, and ampkuj 
so a multitude of relations ; yet they all 
terminate in, and are concerned about, those simple 
ideas, either of sensation or reflection : which I think 
to be the whole materials of al! our knowledge. To 
clear this I shall show it in the most considerable re- 
lations that we have any notion of, and in some that 
seem to be the most remote from scn&e or reflection ; 
which yet will appear to have their ideas from thence, 
and leave it past doubt, that the notions we have of 
them are but certain simple ideas, and so originaUy 
^derived from sense or rcflection- 
H^ 10. Fourthly, That relation being the 
^Hpistdering of one thing with another, 
^■nich is extrinsical to it, it is e\'ident, that 
all words that necessarily lead the mind to 
any other ideas than arc supposed really 
to exist in that thing, to which the words 
are applied, are relative words : r, ^. a man black, 
merry, thoughtful, thirsty, angry, extended ; these, 
and the like, are all absolute, because they neither 
signify nor intimate any thing but what does or is 
HUpposed really to exist in the man thus denominated: 
but father, brother, king, husband, blacker, merrier, 
Ac. are words which, together with the thing they 
denominate, imply also something else separate and 
exterior to the existence of that thing. 

§ 11. Having laid down these premises Co-(j,ujpn^ 
concerning relation in general, I shall now 
proceed to show, in some instances, how all the ideas 
we have of relation are made up, as the others are, 
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only of simple ideas ; and that they all, how refined 
or remote from sense soever they seem, terminate at 
last in simple ideas. I shall begin with the most 
comprehensive relation, wherein all things that do or 
can exist are concerned ; and that is the relation of 
cause and effect. The idea whereof, how derived 
from the two fountains of all our knowledge, sen- 
sation and reflection, I shall in the next place con- 
sider. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
Cy Cause and Efft'ct^ and other Relations. 
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Whence § !• ^N tile notice that our senses 

iheir ideas of the Constant vicissitude of things, we 
*°'' cannot but observe, that several particu- 

lar, both qualities and substances, begin to exist; and 
that they receive this their existence from the due 
application and operation of some other being. From 
this observation, we get our ideas of cause and effect. 
That which produces any simple or complex idea we 
denote by the general name cause ; and that wliich is 
produced, effect. Thus finding that in that substance 
which we call wax fluidity, which is a simple idea 
that was not in it before, is constantly produced by 
the application of a certain degree of heat ; we call 
the sunple idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in wan, 
the cause of it, and fluidity the effect. So also finding 
that the substance of wood, which is a certain collec- 
tion of simple ideas, so called, by the application of 
6re is turned into another substance called ashes, 
j. e. another complex idea, consisting of a collection 
of simple ideas, quite different from that complex 
idea whicli we call wood ; we consider fire, in relation 
to_ ashes, as cause, and the ashes as effect. So that 
whatever is considered by us to conduce or operate 
to the producing any particular simple idea, or col- 




lection of simple ideas, whether substance or mode, 
which did not before exist, hath thereby in ourmindB 
the relation of a cause, and so is denominated by us. 

§ 2. Having thus, from what our senses Creadun, 
are able to discover, in the operations of gcncmtion, 
bodies on one another, got the notion of makingid- 
cause and effect, viz. that a cause is that *"""""■ 
which makes any other thing, either simple idea, sub- 
stance or mode, begin to be ; and an effect \s that 
which had its beginning from some other thing, the 
mind finds no great difficulty to distinguish the se- 
veral originals of things into two sorts. 

First, when the thing is wholly made new, so that 
no part thereof did ever exist before; as when a new 
particle of matter doth begin to exist, in rerum natura, 
which had before no being, and this we call creation. 

Secondly, when a thing is made up of particles, 
which did all of them before exist, but that very thing 
so constituted of pre-existing particles, which, consi- 
dered all together, make up such a collection of sim- 
ple ideas as had not any existence before ; as this man, 
this egg, rose, or cherry, &c. And this, when referred 
to a substance, produced in the ordinary course of 
nature, by internal principle, but set on work, and re- 
ceived from some external agent or cause, and work- 
ing by insensible ways, which we perceive not, we call 
generation : when the cause is extrinsical, and the 
efiect produced by a sensible separation, or juxta-po- 
sition of discernible parts, we call it making ; and 
such are all artificial things. When any simple 
idea is produced which was not in that subject be- 
fore, we call it alteration. Thus a man is generated, 
a picture made, and either of them altered, when 
any new sensible quality or simple idea is produced 
in either of them, which was not there before ; 
and the things thus made to exist, which were not 
there before, are effects ; and those things, which ope- 
^tated to the existence, causes. In which, and all 

«r causes, we may observe, that the notion of cause 
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and effect has its rise from ideas, received by sensfr 
tion or reflection ; and that this relation, how compre- 
ttensible soever, terminates at last in them. For to 
have the idea of cause and effect, it »u£[ices to con- 
sider any simple idea, or substance, as beginning to 
exist by the operation of some other, without know- 
ing the manner of that operation. 

§ 3. Time and place are also the foun- 
Rd^tions of Nations of very large relations, and all 
linite beings at least are concerned In 
them. But having already shown, in another place, 
how we get these ideas, it may suffice here to inti- 
mate, that most of the denominations of things, re- 
ceived from time, are only relations. Thus when any 
one says, that queen Elizabeth lived sixty-nine, and 
reigned forty-five yeurs, these words import only the 
relation of that duration to some other, and mean no 
more than this, that the duration of her existence was 
equal to sixty -nine, and the duration of her govem- 
ment to forty-five annual revolutions of the sun ; and 
so are all words, answering, how long. Again, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror invaded England about the year 
1066, whicli means this, that taking the duration 
from our Saviour's time till now for one entire great 
Itngth of time, it shows at what distance this invasion 
was from the two extremes : and so do all words 
of time, answering to the question, when, which show 
only the distance of any point of time from the pe- 
riod of a longer duration, from whicb we measure, 
&nd to which we thereby consider it as related. 

§ 4. There are yet, besides those, other words of 
time, that ordinarily are thought to stand for positive 
ideas, which yet will, when considered, be found to 
be relative, such as are young, old, &c. which include 
and intimate the relation any thing has to a certain 
length of duration whereof we have the idea in our 
minds. Thus having settled in our thoughts the idea 
of the ordinary duration of a roan to be seventy years, 
when we my a man is young, we mean that ht» t 
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is yet but a small part of that which usually men at- 
tain to : and when we denominate him old, we mean 
that his duration is run out almost to the end of that 
which men do not usually exceed. And bo it is but 
comparing the particular age, or duration of this or 
that man, to the idea of that duration which we have 
in our minds, as ordinarily belonging to that BOrt of 
animals ; which is plain, in the application of these 
names to other things ; for a man is called young at 
twenty years, and very young- at seven years old: 
but yet a horse we call old at twenty, and a dog at 
seven years; because in each of these we compare 
their age to different ideas of duration, which are 
settled in our minds, as belonging to these several 
sorts of animals, in the ordinary course of nature. 
Bat the sun and stars, though they have outlasted 
several generations of men, we call not old, because 
we do not know what period God hath set to that 
sort of beings. This term belonging properly to 
those things, which we can observe in the ordinary 
course of things, by a natural decay, to come to an 
end in a certain period of time ; and so have in our 
minds, as it were, a standard to which we can com- 
pare the several parts of their duration ; and, by the 
relation they bear thereunto, call them young or old : 
which we cannot therefore do to a ruby or diamond, 
things whose usual periods we know not. 

The relation also that thlnffs have „ , . , 
,, ■ .1 • , ° 1 1- Bdationa of 

one another in their places and di- pig^g ^nd 
iDces, is very obvious to observe ; as exteiuion. 
ivc, below, a mile distant from Charing- 

in England, and in London. But as in dura- 
tion, so in extension and bulk, there are some ideas 
that are relative, which we signify by names that arc 
thought positive ; as great and little are truly re- 
lations. For here also having, by observation, settled 
in our minds the ideas of the bigness of several species 
' things from those we have been most accustomed to, 
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we make them as it were the standards whereby to 
denominate the bulk of others. Thus we call a great 
apple, such a one as is bigger than the ordinary sort 
of those we have been used to ; and a tittle horse, 
such a one as comes not up to the size of that idea, 
■which we have in our minds, to belong ordinarily to 
horses : and that will be a great horse to a Welsh- 
man which is but a little one to a Fleming ; they two 
having, from the different breed of their countries, 
taken several sized ideas to which they compare, and 
in relation to which they denominate, their great and 
their little. 

Absolute § 6- So likewise weak and strong are 

tcnna often but relative denominations of power, com- 
staiid for re- pared to some ideas we have at that tim« 
toOonB. ^^ greater or less power. Thus when we 

say a weak man, we mean one that has not so much 
strength or power to move as usually men have, or 
usually those of his size have : which is a comparing 
his strength to the idea we have of the usual strength 
of men, or men of such a size. The like, when we 
say the creatures are all weak things ; weak, there, is 
but a relative term, signifying the disproportion there 
is in the power of God and the creatures. And so 
abundance of words, in ordinary speech, stand only 
for relations (and perhnps the greatest part) which 
at first sight seem to have no such signification : v.g. 
the ship has necessary stores. Necessary and stores 
are both relative words ; one having a relation to 
the accomplishing the voyage intended, and the other 
to future use. All which relations, how they are 
confined to and terminate in ideas derived from 
sensation or rejection, is too obvious to need any c 
plication. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ctf Identity and Dttersity. 

_ I. Anotbek occasion the mind often m,ereio 
STes of comparing, is the very being of identitfcon- ] 
Kn^s ; when considering any thing as "»*»■ 
pisting at any determined time and piace, we com 
pre it with itself existing at another time, and thereon 1 
irm the idbas of identity aud diversity. When wo! 
e any thing to be in any place in any instant of! 
me, we are sure (be it what it will) that it is that 
Vty thing, and not another, which at that same tima 
Btists in another place, how like and undistinguisfa- 
'o soever it may be in all other respects : and in' 
B consists identity, when the ideas it is attributed , 
I vary not at all from what they were that moment 
uerein we consider their former existence, and to ^ 
pich we compare the present. For we never find- 
I nor conceiving it possible, that two things of the ' 
Die kind should exist in the same place at the same 
ne, we rightly conclude, that whatever exists any 
fcere at any time, excludes all of tlie same kind, and.J 
[ there itself alone. When therefore we demand, " 
nether any thing be the same or no, it refers always 
I something that exbted such a time in such a place, 
pich it was certain at that instant was the same with 
pelf, and no other. From whence it follows, that 
J thing cannot have two beginnings of existence, 
br two things one beginning ; it being impossible 
f two things of the same kind to be or exist in the 
me instant, in the very same piace, or one and the 
vae thing in different places. That therefore that 
had one beginning, is the same thing ; and that which 
had a different beginning in time and place from that, ' 
is not the same, but diverse. That which has made 
the difficulty about this relation, has been the little ' 
care and attention used in having precise notions of 1 
; things to which it is attributed. 
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Iilcntity of § 9. We have the ideas but of three 

snlMtnncei. sorts of sabstances : 1. God. 2. Finite 
intelligences. ^. Bodies. First, God is without be- 
ginning, eternal, unalterable, and everywhere ; and 
therefore concerning his identity there can be no 
doubt. Secondly, finite spirits having had each its 
determinate time and place of beginning to exist, the 
relation to that time and place will always determine 
to each of them its identity, as long as it exists. 
Thirdly, the same will hold of every particle of matter, 
to which no addition or subtraction of matter bebg 
made, it is the same. For though these three sorts 
of substances, as we term them, do not exclude one 
another out of the same place ; yet we cannot conceive 
but that they must necessarily each of them exclude 
any of the same kind out of the same place : or else 
the notions and names of identity and diversity would 
be in vain, and there could be no such distinction of 
substances, or any thing else one from another. For 
example : could two bodies be in the same place at 
the same time, then those two parcels of matter must 
be one and the same, take them great or little; nay, 
all bodies must be one and the same. For by the same 
reason that two particles of matter may be in one 
place, all bodies may be in one place: which, when 
It can be supposed, takes away the distinction of 
identity and diversity of one and more, and renders 
it ridiculous. But it being a contradiction, that two 
or more should be one, identity and diversity are re- 
lations and ways of comparing well-founded, and of use 
Identity of to the Understanding. All other things 
"Mdes. being but modes or relations ultimately 

terminated in substances, the identity and diversity 
of each particular existence of them too will be by 
Uic saiTie way determined ; only as 1o things whose 
existence is in succession, such as are the actions of 
Suite beings, r. ^. motion and thought, both which 
consist in a continued train of succession ; concern- 
ing their diversity, there can be no question : because 
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each perishing the moment it begins, they cannot 
exist in different times, or in different places, as per- 
manent beings can at different times exist in distant 
places ; and therefore no motion or thought, con- 
sidered as at different times, can be the same, each 
part thereof having a different beginning of existence. 
§ 3. From what has been said, it is easy Prindpium 
to discover what is so much inquired after, indiviJua- 
the"principium individuationis ;" and that, ^*'°'*' 
it is plain, is existence itself, which determines a being 
of any sort to a particular time and place, incommuni- 
cable to two beings of the same kind. This, though 
it seems easier to conceive in simple substances or 
modes, yet when reflected on is not more difficult in 
compound ones, if care be taken to what it is applied : 
v-g. let us suppose an atom, ('• e. a continued body 
under one immutable superficies, existing in a deter- 
rained time and place ; it is evident that, considered 
in any instant of its existence, it is in that instant the 
same with itself. For being at that instant what it 
is, and nothing else, it is the same, and so must con- 
tinue as long as its existence is continued ; for so 
long it will be the same, and no other. In like 
manner, if two or more atoms be joined together into 
the same mass, every one of those atoms will be the 
same, by the foregoing rule : and whilst they exist 
united together, the mass, consisting of the same 
atoms, must be the same mass, or the same body, let 
the parts be ever so differently jumbled. But if one 
of these atoms be taken away, or one new one added, 
it is no longer the same mass, or the same body. In 
the state of living creatures, their identity depends 
not on a mass of the same particles, but on something 
else. For in them the variation of great parcels of 
matter alters not the identity : an oak growing from 
a plant to a great tree, and then lopped, is still the 
same oak : and a colt grown up to a horse, sometimes 
fat, sometimes lean, is all the while the same horse; 
though, in both these cases, there may be a manifest 
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change of the parts ; so that truly they a 
of them the same masses of matter, though tliey be 
truly one of them the same oak, and the other the 
same horse. The reason whereof is, that in these two 
cases, a mass of matter, and a living body, identity is 
not applied to the same thing. 

Identity of § 4> We must therefore consider wherein 
rotables, an oak differs from a mass of matter, and 
that seems to me to be in this, tliat the one is only 
the cohesion of particles of matter any how united, 
the other such a disposition of them as constitutes the 
parts of an oak ; and such an organization of those 
parts as is fit to receive and distribute nourish naent, 
80 as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and 
leaves, &c. of an oak, in which consists the vegetable 
life. That being then one plant which has such an 
organization of parts in one coherent body i).irtaking 
of one common life, it continues to be the same plant 
as long as it partakes of the same life, though that 
life be communicated to new particles of -matter 
vitally united to the living plant, in a like continued 
organization conformable to that sort of plants. For 
this organization being at any one instant in any one 
collection of matter, is in that particular concrete 
distinguished from all other, and is that individual 
life which existing constantly from that moment both 
forwards and backwards, in the same continuity of 
insensibly succeeding parts united to the living body 
of the plant, it has that identity, which makes the 
same plant, and all the parts of it, parts of the same 
plant, during all the time that they exist united ill 
that continued organization, which is fit to convey 
that common life to all the parts so united. 
Identity iif §5. The case is not so much different 
auimnU in brutcs, but that any one may hence see 
what makes an animal, and continues it the same. 
Something we have like this in machines, and may 
serve to illustrate it. For example, what is a watch t 
It is plain it is nothinff but a fit organizatioD. or 
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Astruction of parts, to a certain end, wliich when »' 1 
iflScient force is added to it, it is capable to attain. 
Vwe would suppose this macliine one continued body, 
1 whose organized parts were repaired, increased, 
t diminished, by a constant addition or separation 
pinaensible parts, with one common life, we should. 

|ITc something very much like the body of an animal ; 

with this difference, that in an animal the fitness of 
the organization, and the motion wherein life consists, 
begin together, the motion coming from within ; but 

II machines, the force coming sensibly from without* 
' often away when the organ is in order, and well-' 
Wed to receive it. 
§ C. This also shows wherein the iden- Identity of 
ly of the same man consists ; viz. in ""ni- 
bthing but a participation of the same continued 
fe, by constantly fleeting particles of matter, in suc- 
cession vitally united to the same organized body. 
He that shall place the identity of man in any thing'] 
^^^se, hut like that of other animals, in one fitly or-;, 
^^^wiizcd body, taken in any one instant, and from 
^^Hbnce continued under one organization of life in , 
^^^everal successively fleeting particles of matter united t 
to it, will find it hard to make an embryo, one ofkl 
years, mad and sober, the same man, by any supposi-i J 
tion, that will not make it possible for Seth, Israael, !j 
Socrates, Pilate, St. Austin, and Cssar Borgia, to be' 
the same man. For if the identity of soul alone makes 
the same man, and there be nothing in the nature of , 
matter why the same individual spirit may not bei 
united to different bodies, it will be possible that:, 
those men living in distant ages, and of different'! 
tempers, may have been the same man : which way of i 
speaking must be, from a very strange use of the word 
man, applied to an idea, out of which body and shape 
ore excluded. And that way of speaking would agree 
yet worse with the notions of those philosophers who<i 
allow of transmigration, and are of opinion that the 
souls of men may, for their miscarriages, be detruded 
e2 
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into ttie bodies of beasts, as fit habitations, with orgatrt ' 
suited to the satisfaction of their brutal inclinations. 
But yet, I think, nobody, could he be sure that the 
soul of Heliogabalus were in one of his Iio^s, would 
yet say that hog were a man or Heliogabalus. 
Identity S 7- ^^ '* "^"^ therefore unity of sub- 

snitedtotbe stance that comprehends all sorts of 
''^™- identity, or will determine it in every 

case : but to conceive and judge of it aright, we 
must consider what idea the word it is applied to 
stands for; it being one thing to be the same sub- 
stance, another the same man, and a third the same 
person, if person, man, and substance are three names 
standing for three difFeirent ideas; for sucli aa is 
the idea belonging to that name, such must be the 
identity: which, if it had been a little more carefully 
attended to, would possibly have prevented a great 
deal of that confusion, which often occurs about this 
matter, with no small seeming difficulties, cspcciallj 
concerning personal identity, which therefore we slmfl 
.the next place a little consider. 

§ 8. An snimal is a living organized 
body; and consequently the same animal, 
have observed, is the same continued life com- 
inuntcated to different particles of matter, us they 
happen successively to be united to that organized 
livmg body. And whatever is talked of otlier de- 
finitions, ingenuous observation puts it past doubt, 
that the idea in our minds, of which the sound man 
in our mouths is the sign, is nothing else but of an 
animal of such a certain form : since I think I may 
be confident, that whoever should see a creature of 
his own shape and make, though it had no more 
reason all its life than a cat or a parrot, would call 
him still a man ; or whoever should hear a cat or a 
parrot discourse, reason and pliilosophize, would coll 
or think it nothing but a cat or a parrot ; and say, 
the one was a dull irrational man, and the other a 
very intelligent rational parrot. A relation wo have- . 
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^^Lin an author of great note is sufficient to counte- 
^^^najice the supposition of a rational parrot. His words 
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" I had a mind to know from Prince Maurice's own 
louth the account of a common, but much credited 
ttory, that I heard so often from many others, of an 
lid parrot he had in Brasil during his government 
:here, that spoke, and asked, and answered common 
questions like a reasonable creature : so that those of 1 
his train there generally concluded it to be witchery ' 
or possession ; and one of his chaplains, who lived I 
long afterwards in Holland, would never from that 
'ime endure a parrot, but suid, they all had a devil in 
bem. I had heard many particulars of this story, 
ind assevered by people hard to be discredited, which 
made me ask Prince Maurice what there was of it. 
lie said, with his usual plainness and dryness in talk^J 
there was something true, but a great deal false <rf^ 
wliat had been reported. I desired to know of hia 
what there was of the first ? He told me short aoi 
coldly, that he hod heard of such an old parrot when ' 
he had been at Brasil ; and though he believed no* 
thing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had s 
much curiosity as to send for it; that it was a veryl 
great and a very old one, and when it came first intbl 
the room where the prince was, with a great many* 
Dutchmen about him, it said presently, What a coni-< 
paoy of white men are here ! They asked it what itl 
thought that man was .' pointing to the prince. IfeJ 
jpnswercd, some general or other; when they brought^ 
pt close to him, he asked it, ^ D'on venez vous ? 
iswered, De Marinnan. The prince, A qui estes vous f 
'he parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, Que fais tu lat; 
Slnaoin of what piiSMd in Chriitendoio from 1672 to 1679*] 

^^-- I 

t Whence come 7c ? It Answered, From Muinnan. The prine^.l 
To wboni do fau belong.^ The parrat. To a Portuguese. Prices V 
What do you there? I^rrot, 1 look after the chickens. The prinoa 
lauj^ui].. and nid. You loo): after the chickens f The parrot aT 
■WBied, Vcc. [, uiil I know well enough how to do it. 
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Parrot, Je gardez les poulles. Tlie prince laughed, 
and said, Voiis gardez les poulles? The pnrrot an- 
swered, Oui moi, & je scai bieii faire ; and made the 
chuck four or five times that people use to make to 
chickens when they call them. I set down the words 
of this worthy dialogue in French, just as Prince 
Maurice said them to me. I asked him in what 
language the parrot spoke, and he said, in Brasilian ; 
I asked whether he understood Brasilian ; he said, 
no, but he had taken care to have two interpreters by 
him, the one a Dutchman that spoke Brasilian, ana 
the other a Brasilian that spoke Dutch ; that he asked 
them separately and privately, and both of them 
agreed in telling him just the same thing that the 
parrot had said. I could not but tell this odd story, 
because it is so much out of the way, and from the 
first hand, and what may pass for a good one ; for I 
dare say this prince at least believed himself in all he 
told me, having ever passed for a very honest and 
pious man : I leave it to naturalists to reason, and to 
other men to believe, as they please upon it ; how- 
ever, it is not, perhaps, amiss to relieve or enliven a 
busy scene sometimes with such digressions, whether 
to the purpose or no." 

Some man ^ havetaken care that the reader shnultl 

have the story at large in the author's own 
words, because he seems to mc not to have thought it 
incredible ; for it cannot be imagined that so able a 
man as he, who had sufficiency enough to warrant all 
the testimonies he gives of himself, should take so 
much pains in a place where it had nothing to do, to 
pin BO close not only on a mau whom he mentions as 
his friend, but on a prince in whom he acknowledges 
very great honesty and piety, a story which if he him- 
self thought inrredible, he could not but also think 
ridiculous. The prince, it is plain, who vouches this 
story, and our author, who relates it from him, both 
of them call this talker n parrot ; and I ask any one 
else, who thinks such a story fit to be told, whether if 
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this parrot, and all of its kind, had always talked, as 
we have a prince's word for it tfiis one did, whether, 
say, they would not have passed for a race of rational J 
ilmals : but yet whether for all that they would have 
ten allowed to be men, ami not parrots 1 For I pro*" 
'%ume it is not the idea of a thinking or rational beingl 
nione that makes the idea of a man in most people^l 
sense, but of a body, so and so shaped, joined to it: 
and if that be the idea of a man, the same successive ' 
body not shifted all at once, must, as well as the same 
immaterial spirit, go to the making of the same man. 
§ f). Thisbeingpremised, to findwherein Personal 
rsonal identity consists, we must con- identity 
ider what person stands for ; which, I think, is 
thinVing intelligent being, that has reason and re^ 
flection, and can consider itself as itself, the same] 
thinking thing in different times and places ; which i% 
does only by that consciousness which is iuseparabU 
from thinking, and as it seems to me essential to itJl 
it being impossible for any one to perceive, withoutl 
perceiving that he does perceive. When we see, hear, 
smell, taBte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we know, 
that we do so. Thus it is always as to our present _ 
sensations and perceptions : and by this every one ial 
to himself that which he calls self; it not being con»f 
sidered in this case whether the same self be con^ 
tinued in the same or divers substances. For since-l 
consciousness always accompanies thinking, and it isl^ 
that which makes every one to be what he calls self, , 
and thereby distinguishes himself from all other think- 
ing things ; in this alone consists personal identity, 
i. e. the sameness of a rational being : and as far as 
this consciousness can he extended backwards to any ' 
past action or thought, so far reaches the identity of J 
that person ; it is the same self now it was then ; and T 
is by the same self with this present one that now 4 
(fleets on it, that that action was done. 
§ 10. But it is farther Inquired, whether Conwious- 
it be the same identical substance? This new i"*'"^* 
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perMnal fflw would think they had reason to doubt 

identity. of^ jf these perceptions, with their con- 

sciousness, always remained present in the miad, 
wherehy the same thinking thing would be always 
consciously present, and, as would be thought, evi- 
dently the same to itself. But that which seems to 
make the difficulty is this, that this consciousness 
being interrupted always by forgetful ness, there 
being no moment of our lives wherein we have the 
whole train of all our past actions before our eyes in, 
one view, but even the best memories losing the 
wght of one part whilst they are viewing another ; — 
and we sometimes, and that the greatest part of our 
lives, not reflecting on our past selves, being intent 
on our present tlioughts, and in sound sleep having 
no thoughts at all, or at least none with that con- 
sciousness which remarks our waking thoughts; — ^I 
say, in all these cases, our consciousness being inter- 
rupted, and we losing the sight of our past selves, 
doubts are raised whether we are the same thinking 
thing, i. e. the same substance or no. Which, how- 
ever reasonable or unreasonable, concerns not per- 
sonal identity at all : tlie question being, what makes 
the same person, and not whether it be the same 
identical substance, which always thinks in the same 
person ; which in this case matters not at all : dif. 
lerent substances, by the same consciousness (where 
they do partake in it), being united into one persoo, 
as well as different bodies by the same life are united 
into one animal, whose identity is preserved, in that 
change of substances, by tiie unity of one continued 
life. For it being the snnie consciousness tliat makes 
a man be himself to himself, personal identity depends 
on that only, whether it he annexed solely to one in- 
dividual substance, or can be continued in a succession 
of several substances. For as far as any intelligent 
being can repeat the idea of any past action with the 
same consciousness it had of it at first, and with the 
same consciousness it has of uny present action, so 
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^^B&r it is the same personal self. For it is by the con- 
^^■•eiousness it has of its present thoughts and actions, 
^^^bat it is self to itself now, and so will be the same"^ 
^^Hielf, as far as tlie same consciousness can extend to ] 
^^■*ctions past or to come ; and would be by distance o 
time, or change of substance, no more two person^ 
than a man be two men by wearing other clothes ti> 
day than he did yesterday, witha long or a short sleep 
between: the same consciousness uniting those distant 
actions into the same person, whatever substances con- 
tributed to their production. 

§ 11. That this is so, we have some personal 
kind of evidence in our very bodies, all idemiiy in 
whose particles, whilst vitally united to change of 
this same thinking conscious self, so that ^" ""*** 
we feel when they are touched, and are affected by, 
and conscious of good or harm that happens to thcra, 
are a part of ourselves ; i. e. of our thinking consciou* • 
self. Thus the limbs of his body are to every one e 
part of himself: be sympathizes and is concerned fori 
thetn. Cut off a hand, and thereby separate it from 
that consciousness he had of its heat, cold, and oth^ 
affecuons.and it is then nolongera partof that whicT 
is himself, any more than the remotest part of matte 
Thus we see the substance, %vhereof personal self c 

Peisted at one time, may be varied at another, with 
die change of personal iden tity ; there being no que*- ^ 
■on about the same person, though the limbs, which 
but now were a part of it, be cut off. 
% 12. But the question is, " Whether if the s 
substance which thinks be changed, it can be tin 
same person ; or, remaining the some, it can be di| 
fercnt persons?" 

And to this I answer, first. This can be wtiether ii 
no question at all icr those who place the c 
thought in s purely material animal con- "^^ 
atitution, void of an immaterial substance. * 

I" ^ov whether their supposition be irue or no, it is plai 
^oy conceive personal identity preserved in some- 
thing else than identity of substance j as animal iden- 
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tity is preserved in identity of life, and not of sub- 
stance. And therefore those who place thinking in 
an immaterial substance only, before they can come 
to deal with these men, must show wliy personal 
identity cannot be preserved in the change of im- 
material substances, or variety of particular immate- 
rial substances, as well as animal identity is pre- 
served in the change of material substances, or 
variety of particular bodies: unless they will say, it 
is one immaterial spirit that makes the same lite In 
brutes, as it is one immaterial spirit that makes the 
same person in men; which the Cartesians at least 
will not admit, for fear of making brutes thinking 
things too. 

§ 13. But next, as to the first part of the question, 
"Whether if the same thinking substance (supposing 
immaterial substances only to think) be changed, it 
can be the same person 1" I answer, that cannot be 
resolved, but by those who know what kind of sub- 
stances they are that do think, and whether the con- 
sciousness of past actions can be transferred from one 
thinking substance to another. I grant, were tlie same 
consciousness tlie same individual action, it could not : 
but it being a present representation of a past action, 
why it may not be possible, that that may be repre- 
sented to the mind to have been, which really never 
was, will remain to be shown. And therefore how 
far the consciousness of past actions is annexed to any 
individual agent, so that another cannot possibly have 
it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know what 
kind of action it is that cannot be done without a re- 
flex act of perception accompanying it, and how per- 
formed by thinking substances, who cannot think 
without being conscious of it. But that which we 
call the same consciousness, Tiot being the same in- 
dividual net, why one intellectual substance may not 
have represented to it, as done by itself, what it never 
did, and was perhaps done by some other agent ; why, 
I say, such a representation may not possibly be with- 
out reality of niatler of fact, as well as several repre- 
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sentations in dreams are, which yet whilst dreaming 
we take for true, will be diflicult to conclude from the 
nature of things. And that it never is so, will by us, 
till we have clearer views of the nature of thinking 
substances, be best resolved into the goodness of God, 
who, as far as the happiness ot misery of any of his 
sensible creatures is concerned in it, will not by a fatal 
error of theirs transfer from one to another that cou- 
sciousness which draws rewar<l or punishment with it. 
How far this may be an argument against those who 
would place thinking in a system of fleeting animal 
spirits, I leave to be considered. But yet, to return 
to the question before us, it must be allowed, that if 
the same consciousness (which, as has been shown, is 
cjuite a different thing from the same numerical figure 
or motion in body) can be transferred from one tliink- 
ing substance to another, it will be possible that two 
thinking substances may make but one person. For 
the same consciousness being preserved, whether in 
the same or different substances, the pers^ial identity 
is preserved. 

§ i4i. As to the second part of the question, " Whe- 
ther the same immaterial substance remaining, there 1 
may be two distinct persons I" which question seems ^ 
to me to be built on tliis, whether the same immaterial I 
being, beii^ conscious of the action of its past dura- 
tion, may be wholly stripped of all the consciousness 
of its past existence, and lose it beyond the power of i 
ever retrieving again ; and so as it were beginning - 
a new account from a new period, have a conscious- 
nesa that cannot reach beyond this new state. All ( 
those who hold pre-existence are evidently of this 
lind, since they allow tlie soul to have no remaining 
insciousncss of what it did in that pre-existent state, ' 
ther wholly separate from body, or informing any 
other body ; and if they should not, it is plain, expe- 
rience would be against them. So that personal iden- 
tity reaching no farther than consciousness reaches, a 
listent spirit not having continued so many ages 
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in a Btnte of silence, must ueeds make (lifTerent per- 
sons. Suppose a Christian Platoniat or Pytliagorean 
should, upon God's having' ended all liis works of 
creation the seventh day, think his soul hath existed 
ever since; and would imagine it has revolved in se- 
veral human bodies, as I once met with one, who was 
persuaded his had been the soul of Socrates {how 
reasonably I will not dispute : this I know, that in the 
post he 61led, which was no inconsiderable one, he 
passed for a very rational man, and the press has 
shown that he wanted not parts or learning); would 
any one say, that he being not conscious of any of 
Socrates's actions or thoughts, could be the same per- 
son with Socrates ? Let any one reflect upon him- 
self, and conclude that he has in himself an imma- 
terial spirit which is that which thinks in him, and ia 
the constant change of liis body keeps him the same; 
and is that which he calls himself: let him also sup- 
pose it to be the same soul that was in Nestor or 
Thersites, aj, the siege of Troy (for souls being, as far 
as we know any thing of them in their nature, indif- 
ferent to any parcel of matter, the supposition has na 
apparent absurdity in it) which it may have been, as 
veil as it is now the soul of any other man : but he 
now having no consciousneps of any of the actions 
either of Nestor or Thersites, does or can he conceive 
himself the same person with either of them? Can 
he be concerned in either of their actions .' attribute 
them to himself, or think them his own more than the 
actions of any other men that ever existed 1 So that 
this consciousness not reaching to any of the actions 
of either of those men, he is no more one self with 
either of them, than if the soul or immaterial spirit 
that now informs him had been created, and began 
to exist, when it began to Inform his present body ; 
though it were ever so true, that the same spirit that 
informed Nestor's or Tlicrsites's body, were numeri- 
cally the same that now informs his. For this would 
no more make htm the same person with Nestor, than 
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some of the particleB of matter that wore once aj 
lart of Nestor were now a part of this man ; the satuM 
nialerial substance, nithout the same conBciousness^j 
more making the same person by being nnitcd to*! 
ly body, than the same particle of matter, without J 
consciousness united to any body, makes the samog 
person. But let him once find himself consciou;^ oHI 
any of the actions of Nestor, he then finds himself tha*v 
same person with Nestor. i 

S 15. And thus we may be able, without any diffi^ 
Ity, to conceive the same person at tlie resurrection J 
lOugh in a body not exactly in make or parts thflf 
ime which he had here, the same consciousness goin^ 
llong with the soul that inhabits it. But yet theil 
soul alone, in the change of bodies, would scarce to' 
any one, but to him that maltes the soul the man, be ■ 
enough to make the same man. For should the soul ,4 
of a prince, carrying with it the consciousness of the. I 
prince's past life, enter and inform the body of a colwirj 
bier, as soon as deserted by his own soul, every onai 
sees he would he the same person with the princet^ 
accountable only for the prince's actions: but who! 
would say it was the same man .' The body too goew 
to the making the man, and would, I guess, to every 
body determine the man in this case ; wherein thw 
lu), with all its princely thoughts about it, wouldtl 
i make another man: but he would be the same a 
ibbier to every one besides himself. I know that, ini I 
le ordinary way of speaking, the same person, and 
the same man, stand for one and the same thing. And 
indeed every one will always have a liberty to speak 
as he pleases, and to apply what articulate sounds, 
to what ideas he thinks fit, and change them as oftett'j 
as he pleases. But yet when we will inquire what ' 
makes the same spirit, man, or person, we must fix 
the ideas of Npirit, man, or person in our minds : and 
having resolved with ourselves what wc mean by theni, I 
it will not be hard to determine in either of them, or 
the like, when it is the same, and when not. 
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§ 16. But though the same immaterisf< 
8ubstnnce or soul does not alone, wherever 
it be, and in whatsoever state, make the 
same man ; yet it is plain consciousness, 
as far as ever it can be extended, should it be to ages 
past, unites existences and actions, very remote in 
time, into the same person, as well as it does the 
existences and actions of the immediately preceding 
moment : so that whatever has the consciousness of 
present and past actions, is the same person to whom 
they both belong. Had 1 the same consciousness that 
I saw the ark and Noah's flood, na that I saw an over- 
flowing of the Thames last winter, or as that I write 
now ; I could no more doubt that I who write this 
now, that saw the Thames overflowed last winter, and 
that viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the 
same self.place that self ill what substance you please, 
than that I who write this am the same myself now 
whilst I write (whether I consist of all tlie same sub- 
stance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was yes- 
terday. For as to this point of being the same self, 
it matters not whether this present self be made up 
of the same or other substances ; I being as much con- 
cerned, and as justly accountable for any action that 
was done a thousand years since, appropriated to me 
now by this self-consciousness, as I am for what I did 
the last moment. 

Sdfdepends § 17- Self is that conscious thinking 
on con- thing (whatever substance made up of, 

■ciousneK. whether spiritual or material, simple or 
compounded, it matters not) which is sensible, or con- 
scious of pleasure and pain, capable of happiness or 
misery, and so is concerned for itself, as far as that 
consciousness extends. Thus every one finds, that 
whilst comprehended under that consciousness, the 
little finger is as much a. part of himself, as what is 
most so. Upon separation of this little finger, should 
this consciousness go along with the little finger, nnd 
leave the rest of the body, it i» evident the little fiaf \ 
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er would be the person, tlie same person ; and solPj 

hen would have nothing to do with the rest of the^ 

>dy. As in this case it is the consciousness that ^oes I 

|o(ig with the substance, when one part is separate I 
a another, which makes the same person, and con- 1 
Btutes this inseparahlc self ; so it is in reference to <J 
■bstances remote in time. That with which the con-^ 
l^ousness of this present thinking thing can join it--] 
self, makes the same person, and is one self with it^l 
and with nothing else ; and so attributes to itself, nnd4 
owns all the actions of that thing as its own, els far aM 
~'iat consciousness reaches, and no farther; as everyV 

be who reflects will perceive. •■ 

> § 18. In this personal identity is found- objects of '1 
ed all the right and justice of reward and reward and V 
puDiiihment ; happiness and misery being punishmentv 3 
that for which every one is concerned for himself, andM 
not mattering what becomes of any substance notfl 
joined to, or affected with that consciousness. For aam 
it is evident in the instance I gave but now, if the^4 
consciousness went along with the little finger when"! 
it was cut off, that would be the same self which was I 
concerned for the whole body yesterday, as makings J 
part of itself, whose actions then it cannot but adraitM 
asit^own now. Though if the same body should stilM 
live, and immediately, from the separation of the little*f 
finger, have its own peculiar consciousness, whereoSi 
the little finger knew nothing ; it would not at all be J 
concerned for it, as a part of itself, or could own ony I 

» of its actions, or have any of them imputed to him. i 
§ 19. This may show us wherein personal identity- J 
CORfilst^; not in the identity of substance, but, as ts 
have said, in the identity of consciousness ; wherein,.! 
^Socrates and the present mayor of Queenborough I 
agree, they are the same person : if the same Socrates- ' 
Waking and sleeping do not partake of the same con- 
sciousness, Socrates waking and sleeping is not the 
Mme person. And to punish Socrates waking for 

I hat sleeping Socrates thought, and vraking Socrates 
I :=.LL ^ -- '' 
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was never conscious of, would be no more of ri^ht, 
than to punish one twin for what his lirother twin did, 
whereof lie knew uothing, because their outsides were 
so like that they could not be distinguished ; for such 
twins have been seen. 

§ 20. But yet possibly it will still be objected, sup- 
pose I wholly lose the memory of some parts of ray 
life beyond a possibility of retrieving them, so that 
perhaps I shall never be conscious of them again; 
yet am I not the same person that did those actions, 
had those thoughts that I once was conscious of, though 
1 have now forgot them ? To which I answer, that 
we must here take notice what the word I is applied 
to ; which, in this case, is the man only. And the 
same man being presumed to be the same person, 
1 is easily here supposed to stand also for the same 

Eerson. But if it be possible for the same man to 
ave distinct incommunicable consciousness at dif- 
ferent times, it is past doubt the same man would at 
different times make different persons ; which, we see, 
is the sense of mankind in the solemnest declaration 
of their opinions ; human laws not punishing the mad 
man for the sober maa*s actions, nor the sober man 
for what the mad man did, thereby making them two 
persons : which is somewhat explained by our way of 
Bpeaking in English, when we say such an one is not 
himself, or is beside himself; in which phrases it is 
insinuated, as if those who now, or at least first used 
them, thought that self was changed, the self-sams 
person was no longer in that man. 

§ 21. But yet it is hard to conceive 
that Socrates, the same individual mao, 
should be two persons. To help ub a 
little in this, we must consider what is 
meant by Socrates, or thcsame individual 
man. 

First, it must be either the same individual, imma- 
terial, thinking substance ; in short, the same numeri- 
cal soul, and nothing ebe. 
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Secondly, or the same animal, without auy regard 
to an immaterial soul. 

Thirdly, or the same immaterial spirit united to the 
same animal. 

Now take which of these suppositions you please, 
it is impossible to make personal identity to consist 
in any thing but consciousness, or reach any farther 
than that does. 

For by the first of them, it must be allowed possible 
that a man boin of difierent women, and in distant 
times, may be the same man. A way of speaking, 
which whoever admits, must allow it possible for the 
same man to be two distinct persons as any two ihot 
have lived in different ages, without the knowledge of 
one another's thoughts. 

By the second and third, Socrates in this life, and 
after it, cannot be the same man any way but by the 
same consciousness ; and so making human identity to 
consist in the same thing wherein we place personal 
identity, there will be no difficulty to allow the same 
man to be the same person. But then they who place 
human identity in consciousness only, and not in some- 
thing else, must consider how they will make the in- 
fant Socrates the same man with Socrates after the 
resurrection. But whatsoever to some men makes a 
man, and consequently the same individual man, 
wherein perhaps few are agreed, personal identity can 
by us be placed in nothing but consciousness (which 
is that alone which makes what we call selO without 
involving us in great absurdities. 

§ 32. But is not a man drunk and sober the same 
person.^why else is he punished for the fact he com- 
mits when drunk, though he be never afterwards con- 
scious of it? Just as much the same person as 
a man that walks, and does other things in his sleep, 
is the same person, and is answerable for any mis- 
chief he shall do in it. Human laws punish both, 
with a justice suitable to their way of knowledge; 
because in these cases they cannot distinguish ccr- 
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taitily what is real, what counterfeit : and so the ig- 
norance in drunkenness or sleep is not admitted as 
a plea. For though punishment be annexed to per- 
sonality, aud personality to consciousness, and the 
drunkard perhaps be not conscious of what he did; 
yet human judicatures justly punish him, because the 
fact is proved against him, but want of consciousness 
cannot be proved for him. But in the great day, 
wherein the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open, it 
may be reasonable to tliink, no one shall be made to 
answer for what he knows nothing of, hut shall re- 
ceive his doom, his conscience accusing or excusing 
bim. 

Conscious- § 23. Nothing but consciousness can 

ii««s alone unite remote existences into the same per- 
makes self. ^oa; the identity of substance will not do it. 
Forwhatcvcr substance there is, liowever framed, with- 
out consciousness there is no person; and a carcass 
may be a person, as well as any sort of substance be 
so without consciousness. 

Could we suppose two distinct incommunicable 
consciousnesses acting the same body, the one con- 
stantly by day, the other by night; and, on the other 
side, the same consciousness acting by intervals two 
distinct bodies : I ask, in the first case, whether the 
day and the night man would not be two as distinct 
persons as Socrates and I'lato ? And whether, in 
the second case, there would not be one person in twin 
distinct bodies, as much ns one man is the same in twA 
distinct clothings ? Nor is it at all material to say, 
thatthissamc,and this distinctconsciousncss, in the- cases 
above-mentioned, is owing to the same and distinct 
immaterial substances, bringing it with them to those 
bodies ; which, whether true or no, alters not the 
case ; since it is evident the personal identity would 
equally be determined by the consciousness, whether 
that consciousness were annexed to some individual 
immaterial substance or no. For granting that the 
thinking substance in man must be necessarily sua 
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posed immaterial, it is evident that immaterial think- 
ing thing may sometimes part with its past conscious- 
ness, and be restored to it again, as appears in the for- 
getfulness men often have of their past actions : and 
the mind many times recovers the memory of a past 
consciousness, which it had lost for twenty years to- 
gether. Make these intervals of memory and forg;et- 
■fiilness to tafce their turns regularly by day and 
night, and you have two persons with the same im>1 
material spirit, as much as in the former instanceJ 
two persons with the same body. So that self is not] 
determined by identity or diversity of substance,r 
which it cannot be sure of, but only by identity or 
consciousness. j 

§ S*. Indeed it may conceive the substance, where- J 
of it is now made up, to have existed formerly, unitedl 
in the same conscious being: but consciousness re-1 
moved, that substance is no more itself, or makes o9j 
nore n part of it, than any other substance ; as is evUfl 
dent in the instance we have already given of a limb 
£0108*, of whose heat, or cold, or other affections, having 

E' 10 longer any consciousness, it is no more of a man's 
elf than any other matter of the universe. In like 
Bianncr it will be in reference to any immaterial sub- 
Itance, which is void of that consciousness whereby I 
im myself to myself: if there be any part of its ex- 

Stence which I cannot upon recollection join with 
lat present consciousness, whereby I am now myself, 
it is in that part of its existence no more myself than 
my other immaterial being. For whatsoever anysub- 
itance has thought or done, which 1 cannot recol- 
lect, and by my consciousness make my own thought 
snd action, it will no more belong to me, whether a 
jart of me thought or did it, than if it had been 
iiought or done by any other immaterial being any 
Hrhere existing. 'i 

% 03, I agree, the more probable opinion is, that] 
ihUconsciousneBS is annexed to, and the affection of^J 
me individual immaterial substance. 
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But let men, according to their diverse hypotheses, 
resolve of that as they please, this every intelligent 
being, sensible of happiness or misery, most grant, 
that there is something that is himself that he is con- 
cerned for, and would have happy; that this self has 
existed in a continued duration more than one instant, 
and therefore it is possible may exist, as it has done, 
months and years to come, vtithout any certain bounds 
to be set to its duration ; and may be the same self, by 
the same coDsciousness continued on for the future. 
And thus, by this consciousness, he finds himself to 
be the same self which did such or such an action some 
years since, by which he comes to be happy or miserable 
now. In all which account of self, the same nume- 
rical substance is not considered as making the same 
self; but the same continued consciousness, in which 
several substances may have been united, and again 
separated from it; which, whilst they continued in a 
vital union with that wherein this consciousness then 
resided, made a part of that same self. Thus any 
part of our bodies, vitally united to that which is con- 
scious in us, makes a part of ourselves : but upon se- 
paration from the vital union, by which that conscious- 
ness is communicated, that which a moment since 
was part of ourselves is now no more so than a part 
of another man's self is a part of me ; and it is not 
impossible but in a little time may become a rerf 
part of another person. And so we have the same 
numerical substance become a part of two difterent 
persons, and the same person preserved under the 
change of various substances. Could we suppose 
any spirit wholly stripped of all its memory or con- 
sciousness of past actions, as we find our minds always 
are of a great part of ours, and sometimes of them 
all, the union or separation of such a spiritual sub- 
stance would make no variation of personal identity, 
any more than that of any particle of matter does. 
Any substance vitally united to the present thinking 
being is a part of that very same self which now is: 
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any thing united to it by a consciousness of former 
Actions makes also a part of the same self, which is 
the same both then and now. 

Person a fo- ^ ^^* P^''^^"' ^^ ^ ^^^^ •', is the name 
music term. ^°^ this self. Wherever a man finds what 
he calls himself, there I think another may 
say is the same person. It is a forensic term appro- 
priating actions and their merit : and so belongs 
only to intelligent agents capable of a law, and hap- 
piness and misery. This personality extends itself 
beyond present existence to what is past only by 

msciousness, whereby it becomes concerned and ac- . 

puntable, owns and imputes to itself past actions, I 
_ 1st upon the same ground and for the same reason 
that it does the present : all which is founded in a 
concern for happiness, the unavoidable concomitant of 
consciousness ; that which is conscious of pleasure 
and pain desiring that that self that is conscious 
should be happy. And therefore whatever past ac- 
tions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that pre- 
sent self by consciousness, it can be no more con- 
cerned in than if they had never been done: and to 
receive pleasure or pain, i. e. reward or punishment, 
on th« account of any such action, is all one as to be 
made happy or miserable in its first being, without 
any demerit at all. For supposing a man punished 
now for what he had done in another life, whereof lie 
could be madg to have no consciousness at all, what 
difference is there between that punishment, and | 
being created miserable '! And therefore conformable J 
to this the apostle tells us, that at the great day^l 
when every one shall "receive according to his doings,! 
the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open." The , 
sentence shall be justified by the consciousness all 
persons shall have, that they them.selves, in what 
bodies soever they appear, or what substances soever 
that consciousness adheres to, arc the same that com- 
mitted those actions, and deserve that punishment for J 

r A 
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§ 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating 
of this subject, made some suppositions that will look 
strange to some readers, and possibly they are so in 
themselves. But yet, I think, they are such as are 
pardonable in this ignorance we are in of the nature 
of that thinking thing that is in us, and which we 
look on as ourselves. Did we know what it was, or 
how it was tied to a certain system of fleeting animal 
spirits ; or whether it couUl or could not perform its 
operations of thinking and memory out of a body or- 
ganised as ours is ; and whether it has pleased God 
that no one such spirit shall ever be united to any one 
but sucli body, upon the right constitution of whose 
organs its memory should depend ; we might see the 
absurdity of some of those suppositions 1 have made. 
But taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark 
concerning these matters) the soul of a man for an 
immaterial substance, independent from matter, and 
indifferent alike to it all, there can from the nature of 
things be no absurdity at all to suppose, that the same 
soul may, at different times, be united to difFerent 
bodies, and with them make up, for that time, one 
man: as well as we suppose a part of a sheep's body 
yesterday should be a part of a man's body to-morn 
and in that union make a vital part of Melibceus 
self, as well as it did of his ram. 
Thediflicul- § ^8. To conclude : whatever substa1_ 

tf, from ill begins to exist, it must, during its exii 
useofnames. ence, necessarily be the same : what( 
compositions of substances begin to exist, during 
union of those substances the concrete must be the 
same : whatsoever mode begins to exist, during its 
existence it is the same : and so if the composition be 
of di&liiict substances an<i different modes, the same 
rule holds. \\ hereby it will appear, that the diffi- 
culty or obscurity that has been about this matter, 
rather rises from the names ill used, than from any 
obscurity in things themselves. For whatever makes 
the specific idea to wliich the name is applied, jf 
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BBt idea be steadily kept to. the distinction of any 
ing info the same and divers will easily lie con- 
ned, and tlicro can arise no donbt about it. 
§ 29. For supposing a rational spirit be Continued 
s idea ol a niiin, it is easy to know what existence 
*M the same man; vis,, the same spirit, makcsideii- 
whetber separate or in a body, will be the "*?■ 
same man. Supposing a rational spirit vitally united 
to a body of a certain conformation of parts to make 
a man, whilst that rational spirit, with that vital con- 
formation of parts, though continued in a fleeting 
successive body, remains, it will be the same. But if 
to any one the idea of a man be but the vital union 
of parts in a certain shape, as long as that vital union 
and shape remain, in a concrete no otherwise the 
same, but by a continued succession of fleeting parti- 
cles, it will be the same. For whatever he the com- 
position whereof the complex idea is made, whenever 
existence makes it one particular thing under any 
denomination, the same existence, continued, pre- 
i it the same individual under the same deno- 



P Tlie doctrine of iilentily and diversity contuined in this chap- 

L ibe liisbop of Worcester pretendB to be inconsigtent with 

f doctrines of the Christian faith, concemine the resurrection of 

His way cf argiung from i t u this : qc sajs, the reason 

:]icviDg the resurrection of the same hody, upon Mr. Locke's 

Is, is from the idea of idtiotity. 'I'o which our author * an- 

Oivo me leave, my lord, to say, that the reason of belicv- 

j article of the Cbriiitian faith (such as your lordship is here 

king of) to mc, and upon my grounds, b its being a part of 

ae revelation : upon tliis ground 1 believed it, before 1 either 

; that chapter of identity and diversity, and before 1 ever 

i^it of those propositions which your lordship quotes out of 

: chapter ; and upon the same ground I believe it sUll ; and not 

It my ideaof identiiy. This saying of your lordship's, therefore, 

Ig a pTOpoiitiau neither self-evident, nor allowed by me to he 

t, remains to be proved. So that your foundation failing, all 

r large supeistiucture batlt thereon comes to nothing. 



' In liis third letter to the bishop of Worecsli 
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before we go any farther, 
to represent to your lordship, that I thoiiflit jou 







indertook to 
make out that my notion of ideas was inconsistent ivith the articles 
of the Christian faith. But that whidi your lordship instances in 
here, is not, that I yet know, an article of the Christian faith. — 
The resurreciion of the dead I acknowledge to Tjc an article tt 
the Christian faith : but that the tesurrcctiun of the sanie body, UL 
your lordship's sense of the same body, is an article of the Chriiitiai) 
faith, is what, I confess, I do not yet know. 

In the New Testament (wherein, I think, are contained all the 
articles of the Christian faith) I find our Saviour and the apoatlef 
to preach the resurrection of the dead, and the resurrection from 
the dead, in many places; but I do not remember any place 
where the resurrection of the same body is so much as id 
tioned. Xay, which is very remarkiible in the case, 1 do not 
mtmber in any pkte of the New Testament (where the 
resurrection at the last day is upoken of) any such exprewu 
the resurrection of the body, much less of die same body. 

I say the general resurrecticin at the lust day : because, 
the rcsuirection of some particular person^ presently upon 
Saviour's resurrection, is mentioned, the words are, *Thc gntvn 
were opened, and many bodies of saints, which slept, urose, nnd 
come out of the gmves af^cr liis resurrection, aud went into the 
Hilly City, nnd appeared to many : of which peculiar wiiy of speak- 
ing of this resurrection the passage itself gives a reason in theao 
words, appeared to many, t. e. those who slept appeared, so as to 
be known to be risen. But this could not be known, unless thty 
brou^t with thttm the evidence, that they were those who bad 
been dead ; whereof there were these two proofs, their graves wore 
opened, and their bodies not only gone out of them, but appeared 
to be the same to those who had known them formerly alive, and 
knew them to be dead and buried. For if tliey had been those 
who had been dead so lonj^. that all who knew them once alive 
were now gone, those to whoin they appeared miglit have known 
them to be men, but could not have known they were risen from 
the dead, because they never knew they had been dead. All that 
1^ their appearing they could have known was, that they were wi 
many living strangers, of whose resurrection they knew nothing, 
It was necessary, therefore, that they should come in such t>udies 
as might in make nnd size, &c. appear to be the same they had be- 
fore, that they might be known to those of their acquaintance 
whom tbey appeared to. And it is probable they were such as 
were newly dead, whose bodies were not yet dissolved and dissi- 
pated ; and, therefore, it is particularly said here (differently from 
what is said of the general resurrection), that their bodies arose; 
becstise they were the same that were then lying m their gravn 
the moment before they rose. 

* Matt- Kxvii. 52, 53. 
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But ymir lordship eoduuvours to prove it must be the «ame body : 
BDcl let IIS grant that your lordship, uay, and others too, think you 
have proved it must be the same body ; wiU you therefore xay, that 
be haiii what is ineonsistent with an article of faith, who having 
never seen this your lordship's iiiterpretatiun of the seripture, nor 
your reasons fur the same body, in your sense of some body ; or, if he 
h«s aeen them, yet not understanding them, or not perceiving the 
force of them, believes what the scripture proposes to him, vis. that 
at the lust day the dead shall be niis^, without determining whether 
it shall be with the very same bodies oi no ? 

I know your lordship pretends not to erect your particular inter- 
pretations of scripture into artieles of faith. And if you do not, 
he that believes the dead shall be raised believes that article of 
faith which the scripture proposes ; and cannot be accused of hold- 
ing any thing inconsislent with it, if it should happen that what he 
holds is inconsistent with another pru^Kisition, viz. That the dead 
shall be raised with the same bodies, in your lordship's sense, which 
I do not And proposed in Holy Writ as an article of faith. 

But your lordship aipjes, it must be the same body; which, u 
you explain same body *, is nut the some individual partidca of 
matter which were united at the point of death, nor the same parti- 
cles of matter that the dnner had at the time of the commts^on of 
his sins ; hut that it must be the same material substance which was 
vitally united to the soul here ; ue.aa I undei^and it, the same in* 
dividual particles of matter which were, some time or other during 
his life here, vitally united to his soul. 

Your first argument to prove that it must be the same body, in 
this sense of the iame body, is token from these words of our 
Saviour t, All that are in the graves tthall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth. I From whence your lordship argues, that these words, 
all that are in their graves, relate to no other substance tlian what was 
united to the soul in life ; because & different substance cannot be 
stid to be in the graycs, and to come out of them. 'Which words of 
your lordship's, u they prove any thing, prove that the soul too is 
lodged in the grave, and niised out of it at the last day. For your 
lutdship says. Can a difierent substance be said to he in the graves, 
and come out of them ? So that, according to this interpretation 
of these words of our Saviour, No other substance being raised, 
but what hears his voice ; and no other substance hearing his voice, 
but what, being called, comes out of the grave; and no other sub- 
Stance coming out of the grave, but what whs in the grave ; any 
one muA conclude, that :he soul, unless n lie in the grave, will 
make no perl of the person that is rsised : unless, as your lordship 
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Dttt vettinji; aside the substance of llic soul, another thing Am 
will inako any imc doubt whether this jout interprrtntiDn of our 
Siiviour's wnt^s be neces»arily to be received as their true tense, i*, 
Tbai it will not be very eusily reconciled to your saying *. you do 
□ot meiui bw thessrae body the name indii'idual partiiies iihieh wore 
united Dt tie point of death- And yet, by this interpretation of our 
Savionr's words, you can meun no other particles but such a: 
united lit the point of death ; because you mean no other sut 
but what comea out of the grave ; and no substance, no particle* 
eomc out, you say, but what were in the ^avc : and I think your 
lordship will unt say. thai the particles that were separate from the 
body by perspirution before the point of death were laid up in the 
grave. 

But your lordship, I find, has an answer to this, viz. t That by 
cunipEuing this with other places, you tind that the words ^of our 
Saviour above-quoted] ure to be understood of the aubstance of the 
body, to which the soul was united, atid not to (I suppose your lord- 
ship writ, of) these individual particles, i. c. those individual imrdelei 
that are in the grave at the resurrection. For bo they must be read, 
to make your lordship's eense entire, and to the purpose of your 
answer here .- and then, methinks, this last sense of our Saviour's 
words given by your lordship wholly overturns the sense which we 
have given of them above, where from those words you press the 
tidief of the rceurreetion of the same body, hy this strong argument, 
that a aubstance could not, upon hearing the voice of Christ, come 
out of the -jTrave, which was never in the grave. There (SiS &r sa I 
can understand your words) your lordship argues, that our Saviour*! 
words arc t« be undeistood of the particles in the grave, unless, a* 
your lordship says, one can make it out that a substance which never 
was in the grave may come out uf it. And here your lordship ex- 
pnssly says, That our Saviour's words are to be understood of tlie 
aubstoncc of that body to which the soul was fat any time] united, 
and not to ihose individual particles that are in the grave. Which 
put together, seems to me to say, that our Saviour's words are to be 
understood of those porticlcs only that are in the grave, and not rf 
those particles only which arc in the grave, but of others also, whidi 
have at any time been vitally united to the soul, but never were is 

The ttext text your lordship brings to make the resurrection of 
the same body, in your sense, an article of faith, are these words 
of St. Paul : I For we must aJl appear before the judgment-scat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his bo^, 
according to that he bath done, whether it he good or bad. To 
which your lordship subjoins § this question : Con these words be 
understood of any other material substance but that body in whi^b, ^ 
tliew things wore dune ? Anawer : A man may snsjiend hii d 

* 2d Aiiswir. I 2 Cor. v, 10. 
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taiag the meaning of the apostle to be, that a sinner ■hall mtter 
r his siiu in the very same body wherein be committed thnn ; 
because St. Paul does not say he shall hart- the very tiame body 
when he suffers that he had when he sinned. The apiiatle says 
indeed, done in his body. The body he had, and did thin^ in, at 
five or fifteen, was, no doubt, his body, ob much as that ntticb be 
did things in nt Gfty was his body, though his body were not the 
very same body at those different Bgcs : and so will tlie body 
which he shall have after the resurrection be his body, though it 1 
be not the very some with tliat which he had at five, or fifteen, or ' 
fifty. He that at threescore is broke on the wheel, for a mnrder 
he committed at twenty, is pniiished for what he did in his body, | 
tliough the body he has, i. e. his body at threescore, be not the 
miDe, r*. f. made up of the some individual particles of matter, that 
that body was which he had forty years before. When your lord- 
ship has resolved with yourself what that some immutable he is, 
which at the last judgment shall receive the things done in his 
body, your lordship will easily see that the body he had when an 
embryo in the ivomb, when a child playing in coats, when a man 
marrying h wife, and when bed-rid dying of a consumption, and at 
lust, which he shall have after his resiurection, are each of them 
liis body, though neither of them be the same body, the one with 
the other. 

But farther, to your lordship's question. Can these words be un- 
dentood of any other material substance but that body in which 

^Tiesc things were done ? I answer, These words of St. PaiJ may 
, C noderatood of another material substance than that body in 
frhich these things were done, because your lordship teaches me, 

Bflnd gives me a strong reason so, to uuderstand them. Your lord- 

c^'p says, * That you do not ray the same partides of matter, . 

^wbich the sinner had at the very time of the commission of his | 
1, shall be raised at the last day. And your lordship gives thia 
renwjn for it : f For then a long sJnner must have a vast body, 
considering the continued spending of particles by perspiration. 
Now, my lord, if the apostle's words, as your lordship would argue, 
cannot be understood of any other material substance, but that 
body in which these things were done ; and no body, tipon the 
removal or change of some of the panicles that at any time make 
it up, is the same material substance, or the same body ; it wiU, I 
think, thence follow, that cither the sinner must have all the same 
individtial particles vitally united to his soul when be is raised that 
he had vitally united to his soul when he sinned, or else St. Paul's 
words here cannot be understood to mean the same body in which 
the things were done. For if there were other particles of matter 
in the body, wherein the things were done, than in that which is 
raised, that which is raised cannot be the same body in which they 
.vercdone: uiileu that nlonc, which has just all the same individual 
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puticlca when any action is done, being the laune bodr v 

It wu done, thut uliu, which has not the ttaiiic individual p 

wbcrciu that action n-aa done, can he the luitne body wliei 

dose ; which is in effect to make the §unc body «oinetiiiie« to be Um 

maut, and MHnetimt-ti nut the same. 

Your lurddiip thiuka it suffice to make the aainc body to hare 
nut all, but no other particles of matter, but such as were aoma 
time or other vitally united to the aoul before ; bnt such a body, 
made up of part of the particles some time or other Wtally unit«d 
ta the aoul, ia no more the aatDc body wherein the uctiuiu weie 
done in the dirtant rtaiU of the long; sinner's life, than that ia the 
•aiiie body in whica a quarter, or hal^ or threeHquarters of the 
•nine particles, that made it up, are wimting. For example, a 
aitincr hea acted here in his body on hundred years ; he is raised 
at the Iwt day, but with what body ? The «aiD^ sa}-8 your lord- 
diip, that ho acted in ; becnutie 8t. Paul says, he must reenrc 
the tliinf;s done in hia body- What therefore moat his body at 1^ 
Nsurrcction con»ist of? Must it consist of all the panicles of 
matter that hnva erer been vitally united to his soulf for thejF, 
in •ncccssion, han> all of them mode up hia body wherein he did 
thnw thijiga: No, says your lordship,* that would make his body 
too vast; it snllicea to make the Knme body in which tha things 
were done, that it consists of some of the mrticles, and no other, 
but anch as were, some time during his lite, vitally united to his 
soul. Hut according to this account, his body at the resurrection 
being, OS your lord^iji seems to limit it, near the same size it w« 
in mime port "f his life, it will be no more the same body in whieh 
the tilings were done in the distant parts of his life, than that it 
the aumc Ijody in which half, or three-quarters, or more of the ii^ 
dividual mnlt*^ that then made it up, is now wonting- For ciam^e^ 
let his body at fifty years old consist of a million of parts; five 
hiiudriHl thouaand at least of those parts will be different from 
those which mude up his body at ten years, and at an hundred. 
8o that to take the numerical particles that mode up bis body at 
fifty, or any other scasou of his life, or to guther them promit- 
cuuusly out of those which at different timeu fauve Euccessivdr 
been vitally united to his soul, they will uo more make the saou 
body which was his, wherrin some of hi« actions were done, than 
that is the same body which hux but half the same particles : and 
yet ail your lordship's argument here for the same body is, b^ 
cause St. .Paul says it mu»t be his body in which these things 
were done ; which it could not be if any other substance wbr 
joined to it, i. c. if any other porlideii of matter made up the body 
which were not vitoUy united to the soul when the action WM 
done- 

Again, your hirdship says, t " That you do not say the i 
individual particles [shall make up i' ' 
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I the body at the resurrection] 
t Ibid. 
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which were united at the point of death, for there mu3t be a great 
altemtion in them in a lingering disease, as if a fat man fallR Into 
A coiuuniption." BecauM, it is likely your lordship thinks these 
particles of a decrepit, wasted, withered body would be too few, or 
unlit to make Huch a plump, strong, vigorous, well-sized body, as 
it has pleased your lordship to proportion out in your thoughts to 
men at the lesuirection ; and therefore some small portion uf the 
particles formerly united vitally to that man's soul 'shaU be ro- 
BMumed, to make up his body to the bulk your lordship judges 
convenient ; but the greatest pun of them shall be left out, to avoid 
the mnkiag his body more vast than your lordship thinks will be 
(it, as appears by these your lordship's words immediately following, 
vi«. " " That you do not say the same particles the sinner had at 
the very time of commission of his sins. ; for then a long sinner must 
have a vast body." 

But then i>ruy, my lord, what must an embryo do, who dying 
within a few hours after his body was vitally united to bis soul, has 
no particles of matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, 
to make up bis body of that size and proportion which your lord- 
ship seems to require in bodies at the reautrection i Or must we 
believe he shall remain content with that small pittance of matter, 
and that yet imperfect body to eternity, because it is an article of 
faith to believe the resun-ection of the very same body, i. e. made 
up of only such particles as have been vitally um'ted to the soul i 
For if it be iH>, as your lordship says tj " That life is the result of 
the union of soul and iiody," it will follow, that the body of un 
embryo dying in the womb may be very littlo, not the thousandth 
part of any ordinary man. For since from the iirst conception and 
bepnning of formation it has life, and " life is the result of tlic 
union of the soul with the body," an embryo, that shall die either 
by the untimely death of the mother, or by any other accident, 
presently after it has life, must, according to your lordship's doe- 
trine, remain a man not an inch long to eternity ; because there 
«e not particles of matter, formerly united to hia soul, to make 
Um bigger, and no other can be made use of to that purpose : 
though what greater conffniiiy the soul hath with any particles of 
matiur winch were once ntally united to it, but are now so no longer, 
than it hath with panicles of matter which it was never united to, 
would bo hard to determine, if that should be demanded. 

By these and not a few other the like consequences, one may 
see what service they do to religion and the Christian doctrine, 
who raise questions and make articles of faith about the resur- 
rection of the same body, where the scripture says notiiing of the 
kome body ; or if it does, it is with no sniall reprimaud % to those 
who make such on inquiry. " But some men will say, How are 
the dead raised up i and with what body do they come i Thou 
ftol, that which thou «owest ia not quickened, except it die. 
And that which thou Bowcst. thou sowest not that body that shall 

• 2d Answer. + Ibid, J I Cor. xv. 35, &c. 
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he, but bare groin, il may chance of wheat, or of some other g 
But God giveth il a body, m it hath iileased bim." Words, I 
should think, suffidenl to dcier us frooi deterniining anv thing for 
nr ngainst the lame bodies being niised at the last day. It sufflMB^ 
that nil the dead shall be roise^l, and every one appenr and answer 
for the flings done in hia life, and receive according to the things 
be haa done m hii Ixtdy, whether good or bad. He that belieT« 
tUa, and ha/suid nothing inconsistent herewith, I presume may 
and must Iw aojuittcd from being guilty of any thing inconsistent 
with the urticie of the resurrection of the dead. 

But your lordship, to prove the resurrection of the same body to 
be an article of failh, farther asks, • " How could it be said, if any 
other substanec be joined to the soul at the resurrection, aa iu 
Ijody, that they wrae the things done in or by the body ?" AlS 
Bwer : Just as it may be said of a man at on hundred years old, 
that hath then another suiHtancc jmned to his soul than he had at 
twenty, that the murder or drunkenness he was guilty of at twenty 
were things done in the body ; how " by the body" comes in here, I 
do not see. 

Your lordship adds, " And St. Paul's dispute about the maimer 
of nising the body might soon have ended, if the 
sity of ^e same body." Answer; When ' -■ 
gument there is in tlicse words to prove 
same body, without the misture of one 
gball know what to say to it. In the me: 
that St. Paul would have put as short an 
this matter if he had said, that there wa 
body, or that it should be the some lK>dy. 

The next text of scripture you bring for the same body is, t " If 
there be no resurrection of the dead, then in not Christ raised-" 
From which your lordship argues, J " It seems then other bodin 
are to be raised as his was." I grant other dead, as certainly 
raised as Christ was ; for else his resurrection would he of no use 
to mankind. But 1 do not se« how it follows, that they shall he 
raised with the some body, »s Christ was raised with the siuM 
body, us your lordship infers in the.ie words annexed: "And can 
there be uny doubt, whether his body was the same material snb- 
stnnce which was united to his soul before ?" I answer. None at all ; 
nor that it had just the same distinguishing lineaments and mark% 
yea, and the same wounds that it had at the time of his death. If 
therefore your lorddiip will ^rgue from other Ixidies being niised 
n* his was, that they must keep proportion with his in sameueMj 
ihcn wc nuist believe that every man shall be raised with the same 
lineaments and other notes of distinction he had at the time of hill 
dsath, even with his wounds yet open, if he had any, because our 
Fas so rmsed ; which seems to me scarce rcconcileable with 
r lordship says, ( of a fat man falling into a consumption. 
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^^^^ut whether it wHl conast or no vith your li)rdsbip's menaing 
^^Et th«I place, this to me seems a consequence that will need tu be 
better jiroved, viz. That our bodies mint be raised the game, just 
aa our Saviour's was : because St. Paul says, " if there be im rc- 
BiuTcction of the ilc:ul, then is not Christ ri»en." For it may be a 
gouil consequence, Christ is risen, and therefore there Hhitll be a 
r«»iuTectioa of the dead ; and yet this may not be o good conse- 
quence, Christ was raised with the same body he hod at hi* death, 
therefore all men shall he raised with the same bmly they hud at 
their death, contrary to what your lordship says ciincemine a fat 
man dying of a consumption. But the case I think IW dSorcnt 
betwixt our Saviour and tboic to be raised at the last ^y. 

1. Hit body saw not corruption, and therefore to give him so- 
other hody new moulded, mixed with other particlCB, which wci* 
not contained in it as it lay ia the grave, whole and entire aa it vna 
laid theru, had been to destroy his body to frame him a new one 
without any need. But why with the lemaining particles of a man'a 
hody long aince diifiolved and mouldered into dust and atoms, 
(whereof possibly a great part may have undergone variety of 
changes, and entered into other concretions, even in the bodies of 
other men) other new particles of matter mixed with thetn, may 
not serve to make his body again, as well as the mixture of new 
and different particles of matter with the old did in the compass of 
hut life make his body, I think no reason can be given. 

This may serve to show why, tbough the materials of our 
Saviour's body were not changed at his re-surrcetion, yet it doen 
not follow, hut that the body of a man dead and rotten in his 
grave, or burnt, may at tlic last day have several new particles in 
it, and that without any inconvenience : since whatever niutier is 
vitally united to his soul is his body, as much as is that which was 
imitcd to it when he was bom, or in any other part of his life. 

S. In the next place, the size, shape, figure, and lineaments of 
our Saviour's body, even to his wounds, into which doubting 
Thomns put his fingers and his hand, were to be kept in the raiiied 
body of our Saviour, the same they were at his death, tu be a con- 
rictioa to \m disciples, to whom he showed himself, and who were 
to he witnesses of his restirrudon, that their master, the very 
■nmc man, was crucified, dead, and buried, and raited again ; 
and therefore he waa bandied by them, and eat before them after 
he was risen, to give them in all points full satisfuetian that it waa 
really he, the ssaae, and not another, nor a gjtectre or apparition 
of him: though I do not think your lordship will thence argue, 
that because others are to be raised as he was, therefore it is ne- 
oissary to bdieve, that because he eat after his reeunection, others 
at the last day shall eat and drink after tbey ore raised from the 
dead ; which seemi to me as good an argument as because hii 
undiituilved body wa* raised out of the grave, just as it there lay 
entire, Avithout the mixture of any new particles ; therefore the 
eorniptcd and consumed bodies of the dead, at the resurrection, 
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1 framed nnl; out of those «cattcrcd partit^les lAkh 
vitally uitited to tbm souls, without the least mixture of 
any one single atom of new mutter. But at the lo^it ilu^, when till 
men nre raised, there will be no need to be assured of any one {mr- 
ticular man's resurrection. It is enough that every one shall appciu 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, to receive according to what he 
hul done in his former life ; but in what sort of body he shidl appear, 
or of what particles made up, the scripture having said nothing, but 
that it shall be a spiritual body raised in incomiption, it is not tarmc 
to detennine- 

Your lordship aslcs, ' " Were they Qwho saw our Saviour after 
his resurrection] witnesses only of some material subitance thien 
-United to bis toul V In ans:wer, I beg your lordship to conader, 
whether you suppose our Saviour was to be known to be the same 
man (to the witnesses that were to see him, and testify his recarreo- 
tion) by his soul, that could ucithia- be seen nor known to he the 
rame ; or by his body, that could be seen, and by the discemibk 
structure and marks of it, be known to be the same? When your 
lordship has resolved that, all that you say in that page will answer 
itself. But because one man cannot know another to be the tame, 
but by the outward visible lineaments and sensible marks he has been 
wont to be known and <Iistinguished by, will your lordship therefere 
arffue, that the Great Judge, at the last day, who gives to each man, 
whom he ntisei, liisnew body, shall not be able to know who it who, 
unless he give to every one of them a body just of the same figure, 
sise, and features, and mode up of the very same individual parades 
ho had in his former life ? Whetb^ such a way of aivuiog far 
the resurrection of the same body, to be an anidi; of faith, con- 
tributes much to the strengthening the credibility of ihc article 
of the resurrection of the dead, I shall leave to the judgment of 
others. 

Further, for the proving the resurrection of the some body to ho 
nn nrtirJe nf faith, your lordship says, t" But the apostle insists upon 
the resurrection of Christ, not merely as an argument of the poM- 
lulity of ours, but of the certainty of it ; ^because he rose, as tlw 
fint>fraits ; Christ the first-fruits, afterwards they that are Chriat't 
«t hU coming." Answ. No doubt, the resurrection of Christ itt 
proof uf the certainty of our resurrection. But is it therefore a proof 
of the resurrection of the same body, consisting of the some individual 
particles which concurred to the making up of our body here, with- 
out the mixture of any one other particle of muttor } I cuntess I we 
no such consequence. 

But your lordsliip goes cm r §" St. Paul was aware of the ob- 
jections in men's ndiids aliout the resurrectioa of the' some body ; 
and it is of great Limsequente its to tliis article, to show upon what 
grounds he proceeds. ' But sornf men will nay. How are the dead 
rained up, and with what body do thev conic ?* First, he shows, 
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t tbe MmtnKl pnrts of plants ore wonderfully improved hj tlic 
hMTj Prnridence of Goc, in the mnnDer of their vegetation." 
irer. I do not perfectly understand what it is '' for tbe seminal 
1 of ploutd to IK wimoerfully improred by tlie ordinary Pruvi- 
ic of God, in the niaoneroftheirvegetiition:" or else, perhaps, I 
Inld better see how this here tends to the proof of the resurreaion 
the Mtuie body, in your lordship's sense. 

'l cotitinuea, * " They sow bare grain of wheat, or of some other 
in, hut God giveth it a body, aa it hath pleased him, and to every 
wed his own body. Here," aays your lordship, " is an identity of 
the niatttial substance supposed." It may be so. But to nie a 
diversity of the nisterisl substance, i. e. of the component particles, ia ' 
here supposed, or in direct words said. For the words of St. Paid, 
taken all together, run thus, t " TLat which thou sowemt, tliou 
aon'est nut that body which shall be, but bare grain;" and so on, as 
jour lordshiphas set down in the remainder uf them. From which 

Iuf St. Paul, the natural argument seems to me to stand thus : 
bodv that is put in the earth in sowing is not that body which 
c, then the lK>dy that is put in the grave is not that, i. e- the 
«dy that shall be. 
your liirdsliip |)ruves it to be the same body by these three 
words of the text, to jJioy vaiiia. which your lordiihip intw- 
ho8, X " That proper bodv which beloi^ lo it." Answer, 
by those Greek words to !ii;y s-wiui, whether our transhilors 
'ghtly rendered them " his own body," or your lordship more 
r^htly " that proper body which belongs to it," I formerly oniler- 
slnod nn more but this, that in the production of wheal, and other 
grain from seed, God continued every species distinct ; so tliat from 
grains uf wheat sown, rout, atolk, blade, car, grains of wheat were 
produced, and not tliose of barley ; and so of the rest, which I took 
to be the meaning of " to ovcrr seed bis own body." No, says your 
lordship, these words prove, That to every plant of wheat, and to I 
erory grain of wheat produced in it, is given tlie proper body tliftt 
belongs to it, which is tbe same liody ^rith the eraiu that was sown. 
Answer. This. I confess, I do not understand ; because I do not 
nndenitotid how one individual grain can be the same with twentyi 
fifty, or an hundred individual graias; for sudi sometimes is the 
increase. 

But your lordidiip proves it- For, says your lordsliip, k " Every 
seed haring tliat body in little, which is afterwards so much eii- 
larged ; and in grain the seed is eorrupted before its germination; 
but it haih its proper oignnical parts, which make it the same body 
with that which it grows up to. For although grain he not divided 

Elobe«, as otliet seeds are, yet it hath becu found, by the most 
rate olwcrvations, that upon separating the membranes, thew: 
nal ports arc discerned in them ; whidi afterwards grow up to 
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that body whicli we call corn." In which words I crave leave to 
obsore, that your lordsliip supposes, that n body may be enlai^cd by 
the addition of an hundred iir n thousand times as niucli in buUc as 
ita own matter, and yet continue the sam»? body ; which, I confco, 
I GWUiot tuiderstand. 

But in the next place, if that could be so ; and that the plant, in 
ita full growth at harvest, increased by a thousand or a million of 
times as mnch neir matter added to it, as it had when it lay inlittle 
concealed in the grain that wan sown, was the very same body ; yet 
I da not tliink that your lordship will say, that every minute, in- 
sensible, and inconceivably small grain of the hundred grains, con- 
tained in that little organi-icd seminal plant, is every one of them 
the very same with that grain which contains that whole seminal 
plant, and all those invisible grains in it. For then it will fbllow, 
that one grain ia the same with an hundred, and an hundred di- 
stinct gisins the same with on« ; which I shall be able to assent to, 
when I can conceive that all the wheat in the world is but one 

For I beseecb you, my lord, consider what it is St. Paul lum 
speaks of: it is plain he spenka of that which is sown and dies, 
i, e. the grain that the buKbandman takes out of his bam to sow in 
his Geld. And of this grain St. Paitl says, "that it is not that body 
that shall be." Theactwo, vij;. "that which is sown, and that body 
that shall \k," arc all tho bodies that St. Paul here speaks of, to 
represent the asrcemcitt cir difference of men's bodies after the resur- 
rection, with those they bad before ihcy died. Noiv, I crave lenre 
to ask your lordship, which of these two is that little invisible 
seminal plant, which your lordship here speaks of? Does your lord- 
ship mean by it the grain ttiat is sown ? But tliat is not wbtt 
St. Paul snraJu of; he could not mean this embryonated little pUtt^ 
for he could not denote it by tltese words, " that which thou Eowest," 
for that he says must die : but tliis little embryonated plant, cttW 
tained in the seed that is Gown, dies not : or dues your lordah^ 
mean by it, " the l»ody that shall be * " But neither by these worda^ 
" tlie body that sliall be," can St. Paul be supnase<l to denote thit. 
insensible little embryonated plant ; for that is already in beino^ 
contained in the seed that in stiwn, and therefore could not l>e 6po& 
of under the name of the IWy that shall be. And thcrefbra, I 
confeas, I eannot see of ivhat use it is to your lordship to introduce 
here tliis third body, which St. Paul mentions not, and to make that 
the same or not the same with any other, when those which St. Paul 
anenks of are, as I Immbly conceive, these two visible sensible bodies 
ttie^rroin sown, and the cornprowii up to ear; with neither of whick 
tliis inKcusible embryonated plant can he the same body, unless U 
ioMnaible iHMJy can be the same body with a sensible body, and k 
little body can be the same body with one ten thousand, or aa 
hundred tlioiisuiid Hmv* as big as itself. So that yet, I confess, I 
see not the resurrection of the same Imly proved, from these words 
of St. Paul, to be an article of faitli. 
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Vour Jordsbip goes on : • " St. Paul indeed saith, That we ww 
not thst body that shall be ; but he tpeulis not of the identity, but 
the purfection of it." Here my understanding fails me again: for 
I cannot understand St. Paul to say, Tliat the same identical sensi- 
ble grain of wheat, which was 80(vii at seed-time, is the very same 
with every grain of wheat in the enr at han'est, that tprang from it : 
ret so I muKt undergtnnd it, to make it iiroyc that the same sensible 
body, that is laid in the grave, iliall be the very same with that 
whidi bhnll he raised at the resurrection. For I do not knoiv of 
any eeminal body in little, contained in the dead carcass of any man 
or woman, which, as your lordship says, in seeds, having its proper 
orgnnical partM, shall afterwards Iw enlarged, and at the resurrection 
grow up into the some man. For I never thought of any seed or 
seminal parts, either of plant or itnimol, " so wonderfully improved 
by the Ilfovidence of God," whereby the aame plant or Bntmal 
should be^et itself; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Provi- 
deoce designed to produce the same individual, but for the pro- 
ducing of future and distinct individuals, for the continuation of the 
■une iipccies. 

Your lordship's nest words are, f " And although there be such 
D difference from the grain itself, when it comes np to be perfect 
corn, with root, stalk, blade, and ear, that it may be said to out- 
ward ap|)eitrancc nut to be the same body ; yet with regard to the 
snuinaJ und organicnl parts it is as much the same as a man groivn 
up is the same with tlie embryo In the womb." Answer. It does 
not appear by any thina 1 can find in the text, that St. Paul here 
compared the bwly jirounced with the seminal nnd organical parts 
cuntuiued in the grain it sprang from, but with the whole sensible 
grain that was grown. Microscopes had not then diseovered tlie 
Bttle embryo plant in tlie toed : and supposing it should have been 
revealed to St. Pan! (Uiough in the scripture we find little revela- 
tion nf natural philosophy) yet an ailment taken from s thing 
perfectly unknown to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be 
«f no manner of nse to them ; nor serve at all either to instruct or 
convince them. Ilut granting that those St. Paul writ to knew it as 
well a« Rlr. I.ewenhocb, yet your lordship thereby proves not tha 
raising of the same l>ody : vottr lordship says, it is as much the same 
^I crave leave tu add iNxly] " as a man grown up is the same" 
(samewliat, I beseech your lordship?) " with the embryo in the 
woBih," For that the body of the enibryo in the womb and body of 
the man grown un, is the same budy, I think no one will say ; unless 
be can pemuade himself, that a body that is not the hundredtli part 
af another is the same with that other ; wljieh I tliink no one will 
having renounced this dangerous wiiy by ideas of thinking 
rvasoning, he Im* learnt to say that a part and the whole are the 

lonlship goes on, % " And although many aipunenta may 
" ad Aiuwer. t Ibid. i Ibid. 
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be used to prove that a man is not the same, because life, which de- 
pends upon the course of the blood, and the manner o'f respiration 
and nutrition, is so different in both states ; yet that man would be 
thought ridiculous that should seriously affirm tliat it was not the 
tame man." And your lordship says, ^' I grant that the variation of 
great parcels of matter in plants alters not the identity : and that 
the organisation of the parts in one coherent Ixxly^ })artakiiig of 
one common life, makes the identity of a plant.'' Answer. My 
lord, I think the question is not about the same mari, but the same 
body. For though I do say (somewhat * differently from what 
your lordship sets down as my words here), '' That that which has 
such an organisation as is fit to receive and distribute nourishment, 
80 as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, &c. of a 
plant, in which consists the vegetable life, continues to be the same 
plant, as long as it partakes of the same life, though that life be 
communicated to new particles of matter, vitally united to the living 
plant:" yet I do not remember that I any where say. That a plants 
which was once no bigger than an oaten straw, and afterwards stowi 
to be above a fathom about^ is the same body, though it be still the 
same plant. 

The well-known tree in Epping Forest, called the King's Oak, 
which from not weighing an ounce at first, grew to have many tons 
of timber in it, was all along the same oak, the very same plant ; 
but nobody, I think, will say that it was the same body when it 
weighed a ton as it was when it weighed but an ounce, unless he 
has a mind to signalize himself, by saying, That that is the same 
body which has a thousand particles of different matter in it, for 
one particle that is the same ; which is no better than to say, That 
a thousand different particles are but one and the same particle^ 
and one and the same particle is a thousand different particles ; a 
thousand times a greater absurdity than to say half is whole, or 
the whole is the same with the half; which will be improved ten 
thousand times yet farther, if a man shall say (as your lordship 
aeems to me to argue here), That that great oak is the very same 
body with the acorn it sprang from, because there was in that 
acorn an oak in little, which was afterwards (as your lordship ex- 
presses it) so much enlarged, as to make that mighty tree. For this 
embryo, if I may so call it, or oak in little, being not the hundredth, 
or perhaps the thousandth part of the acorn, and the acorn being 
not the thousandth part of the grown oak, it will be very extraor- 
dinary to prove the acorn and the grown oak to be the same body, 
by a way wherein it cannot be pretended that above one particle 
of an hundred thousand, or a million, is the same in the one body 
that it was in the other. From which way of reasoning it will fol- 
low, that a nurse and her sucking child have the same body, and 
be past doubt that a mother and hei infant have the same body. 
But this is a way of certainty found out to establish the articles 

• Essay, B, 2. c. 27. J 4. 
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[h, tmd to overturn the new method of certaintjr that jour 
kliip says, " I have started, whicli is apt to leave men's minda 
» doubtful than before." 

\b.A now I dcBire your lordship to conuder of whut use it is to 
'n the present case to quote out of my Kssay these words, 
t partaking of one common life tnakcis the identity of a plant ;" 
^□ee the (jiiestion is not about the idcntiti' of a plant, but nbout 
the identity of a body : it being a very different thing to be the 
same plant, and to be the same body. For that which makes the 
same plant docs not make the same body ; the one being the par- 
taking in the same continued vegetable life, the other the consisting 
of the same numerical particles of matter. And therefore your 
lordship's inference from my words above quoted,* in these whidi 
^■^ subjoin *, seems to me a very strange one, viz. *' So that in 
p)£S capable of any sort of life, tlie identity >s consistent with a 
^niieo succession of parts ; and so the wneat grown up is the 
e body with the gtain that was sown." For 1 believe, if my 
ds, from which you infer, "And so the wheat ^jrtvni up la the 
e body with the grain that was sown," were put into a syllogism, 
k would hardiv be brought to be the conclusion. 
But your lorilship goes on with consequence upon consequence, 
)ligh I have not eyes acute enough every where to see the con- 
kion, till you bring it to the re&urrection of the same body. 
9 conneaion of your lordship's wordst is as fulloweth; "And 
s the alteration of the parts of the body at tlie resurrection Is 
consixtcnt with its identity, if its oiganisation and life be the same ; 
and this is a real identity of the l>ody, which depends not upon 
coiisciousness. From whence it follows, thnt to make the aitmc 
body, no more is requireil but restoring life to the iirgnnised parts 
of it." If the question were about raising the same plant. I do nut 
say liut there might be some appcorsnce for making such an in- 
ference from my words as this : " Wbcnce it follows, that to make 
the same plant, no more is required but to restore life to the or- 
gnniscd ports of it." But this deduction, wherein, from those 
word* of mine that speak only of the identity ofo plant, vour Inrd- 
infm, there is no tnarc required to make the same body than 
piokn the wtme plant, being too subtle fur me, 1 leave to my 
r to find out. 

lur lordship goes on and says, % that I grant likeuise, " That 
I identity of the same man consists in n partidpntiun of the some 
lied life, by constantly fleeting particles of matter in suc- 
pion. vitally united to the same organised body.~ Answer. I 
^k in these words of the identity of the same man, and your 
lehip thence roundly concludes — " So that there is no difficulty 
die sameness of the body." But your lordship knows that I do 
ktakc these two sounds, man and body, tostand for llie same thing, 
i the identity of the man to be the same with the identity of the 

• 2d Answer. + Ibid. % Ibid. 
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Bat let us rrad out your lordsbip's worila. * " So that there !■ 
no difficullv as to the samenesa of the body, if life were continued; 
uud if, hj (livine power, life be restored to that material aubatanoe 
which was bpfiire united, by a le-union of the soul Xa it, there is no 



«ou] and body." 

If I understnnd your lordsliip right, you iu these words, from 
the pnssuguB abave quoted out of my bonk, argue, that ^m those 
words of raiue it will follow that it ia or may be the same body that 
is raised at the resurrection. If so, my lord, your lordship has then 
proved, that my book is not incunHiatent with, but coiifonnahle to, 
thisarticli'of the resurrection of the same body, wlkich your lordship 
contends for, and will have to be an article of faith : for though I 
do by no means deny that tlic same bodies shall be raised at ""^ 
lost day, yet I see nothing your lordship has said to prove it '' 
an article of faith. 

But your lordship goes on \nth your proofs nnd says, f 
St> Paul still supposes that it must be that material substai 
which the soul was before united. ' For/ saith 
in corruption, it is raised in incxnruption : it is soivn in dishonour, 
it is raised in ^orr: it is sown in weakness, it is raised in jxiwcr: 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.' Can such 
a niBtcrial substance, wLicli was never united to the liudy, Iw said 
to be sown in corruption, and weakness, and dishonour > Either, 
therefore, he must speak of the same Ifody, or his meaning cannot 
be comprcbcnded." 1 answer, " Cou sudi a nmteriul subsl 
which wos never laid in the grave, be said 
your lordsliip says, % " Vou Su not say the same individual 
which were united at the point of death shall be 
last day ;" and no other ptulicles are laid in the grave but 
as are united at the point of ileatb : eitlier therefore your lordship 
must sjiciilt of another bwdy, different from thai whicli wits sown, 
which shall be raised, or else your meaning, I think, cannot be 
oomprelicndfd. 

But whatever be your meaning, your lordsliip proves il to be 
St. i*aurs meaning, that the same Ixidy shnll be raiaol, which wai 
sown, in these following words, § " For what does all tlils relate ta 
a conscious principle?" Answer. Thi> scripture Iwing express, 
that the same person should \tc raised and appear before the judg^ 
ment>sent of Christ, that every one may receive according to what 
he had dune in his body ; it wois very well suitctl to ciunmon appre- 
hensions (whidi rclini>d nut about '- jurticlcs that hod been viultv 
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hwe uftcr the resurrection, as lie would li6 apt to siieak of it hln^ ■-■ 
self. For it Wng his body Imth before and after the resurreol" 
every one ordinarily siwiiks of liis body iks the sunic, though i 
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boiij of mine 
inil wasted," 



E 



strict sail ptiUomphical sense, as your Inrdship speBks, it be not 
me. tKus it is no impropriety nf siieech to soy, " thia 
□e, which waa formerly stroag and plump, is now weak 
tihough in such a sense as you ore spetkkiug here it 
be nut the same body Revelation declares nothing any where 
concerning the some body, in your lordship's seiiHC of the same 
body, wlijch appears not to have been thought of- The apoHthi 
directly proposes nothing fur or against the fame body, aa neevi~ 
sary to be believed: that which lie is plain and direct in, is Ilia 
opposing and condemning such curious questions about this body, 
~'fiich conld serve only to perplex, not to coutirm what was mute- 
and necessary for them to believe, vis. a day of judgment and 
ibution to men in a future state ; and tlierefure it is no ivonder, 
mentioning their bodies, ho sliould use a way of sneaking 
jutted to vulgar notions, from which it would be hard positively to 
conclude any thing for the determining of this question (especially 

X'nst expressions in the same discourse that plainly incline to the 
T side) in a matter which, as it nppcars, the apostle thought not 
necessary to detennine, and the spirit of God thought not fit to 
gratify any one's curiosity in. 

But your lordship saya, ■* " The apostle speaks plainly of that 

body wtiicli was once quickened, and afterwards fiJIs to corrup- 

tiun, and is ti> be restored with more nolde qualities." I wiah your 

lordship Iisd quoted the words of St. Taul, wherein he speaks 

plainly of that numerical body that was once quickened; they 

would presently decide this question. But youv lordship proves 

it by these following words of ^t- Paul : " For this corruption must 

put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality ;" 

to which your lordship adds, " that you do not see how he could 

more expressly utiinu the identity of this corruptible body with 

that after the resurrection." How expressly it is affirmed by tho 

Bpoatle, shall be considered by and by. In the mean time, it is 

past doubt that your lordship best knows what you do or do not 

see. But this I woidd be Iwdd to say, that if St. Paul had anjr 

where in this cliapt«r (where there are so many occasions (or it, if 

it had been necessary to have been believed) but said in express 

— ds that the same bodies should be raised, every one else, ivh« 

iks of it, ivill see he had more expressly affirmed the iileiitity of 

bodies which men now have with those they shall have after the I 

lurrection. 

;' The remainder of your lordship's period t is — "And that with- 

"t any respect to tha principle of self-consciousness." Answer. 

lesc words, [ doubt not, have some meaning, but I railst own I 

nut what ; either towards the proof of the reiiurrection of the 

body, or to show that any thing I have said concerning self- 

" ' remember that f have 
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oonsduusness, is inconsistent : for I c 
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nj (rhera sftiil, that tlie iilenttty of hoAj caamnteA in sclf^ 
From your prt-ctding words, j-our Uirdship crincludeB 



-' And »> if the »< 



be the sole foundation of our faith J 



is an oiticie of it." My lord, to make the conclusion unquestii 
able, I liumbly conceive the words must run thus : '* And so if the 
acrivturi-, and four lordship's interpretation of it, be the sole foun- 
dation of our faitli, the resurrection of the same body is au nrtidtt 
of it." For, with submission, your lordship has neither produced 
express words of scripture for it. nor so proved tliat to be tbe 
meaning of any of those words of scripture which yon have pri>- 
duccd for it. that a man who reads and stncerelv endeavours to 
understand tbe acripture, cannut but lind himself obliged to believe 
aa expressly, " that tito same bodies of the dend," in your lordship ■ 
sense, sliall be raised, as " that the dead shall be ruised." Am! I 
crave leave to give your lordship this one reason for it. He wfio 
reads with attention this discourse of St. Pault where de di»> 
courses of the reBurrotition, will see that Im plainly dititinguishea 
between tbe dead that shall be raised and the tnidiea of the ' 
For it is riK^M, a3.»hs, n't are the nominative coses to X 'yupt 
(uwTTljnjSijffoi'Iai, fyip5',Tayhi, all along, and not ffwpalet, bo 
which one may with reason think would somewhere or other 
been expressed, if nil this had been said to propose 
of faith, that the very anmc bodies should be raised. The 
manner of speaking the spirit of God observes all through the 
New Testament, where it is eoid, ^ " raise the dead, niiicKeu W. 
Rialte alive the dead, the resurrection of tlit dead." Nay, 
very words of our Saviour, || urged by your lordsliip for ' 
surrectiou gf the aame body, run thus: flarhs oi tu toi( f*(T(( 
annsey'iai njf ^tutTgi eiula, xai iKmptv'i'OtTar oi ra ayAia atiiit 
tiS «var«in>' t'*";f. *' if fa ^ouXa vipuza'-hi en avaf-a«"'> «?<« ^ 
Would not a well-meaning searcher of the scriptures be apt to 
think, that, if the thing here intended by onr Saviour were to teach, 
and pro{H)Ke it as' an article of fiiith. necessary to be l)elicved by 
every one, that the very same bodies of the dead should he raised ; 
would not, I soy, any one be apt to think, that if our Saviour 
meant so, tliu words shouM rutber hove been, :ra>?a to, atuji^la 
d tr mi fivijjititii, i. e. " all the bodies that are in the graves ;" 
rather than " all who are iu the gruvex ;" which uinst denote per- 
sons, and not prcciKel V l>odiuH? 

Another evidence tliat St. Paul inaltes a distincticm between the 
dead and tlie biidiei of the dead, so that the dc»d cannot be taken 
in this, 1 Cor. xv. to stand precisely for the bodies cif the dead, ore 

d Answer. t 1 Co'- xt. J V. IJJ, 22, 25, 29, 32, 35, 52. 
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Uie»e wordi! of the apostle, * " But some men will wy, how are the 
d«idriiseJ? And ivilh what bodies (lo thevoime?" Which words, 
"dfflul" and '• they," if supposed to stand precisely for tbe bodies 
of the (lead, the question will run thus ; " How arc the dead bodies 
rnised? Aiid with what bodies do the dead bodies come?" Wbtch 
seems to have no very agreeable sense. 

This therefore being so, thnt the Spirit of God hecps so expressly 
to this phrase, or form of spefJting in the New Testament, " of 
raising, quickening, rising, resurrection, &c. of the dead," where 
the resurrection of the last day is spoken of; and that the liody 
is not mentioned, but in answer to this question, " With what 
bodies shall those dead, who are raised, come V so that by llie 
dead cannot predsely be meant tlie dead bodies : 1 do not see hut 
a good christian, who reads the scripture with on intention to 
beUeve all that is there revealed to him cfinceming the resurrection, 
may acquit himself of his duty therein, n-ithoul entering into the 
inquiry, whether the dead sliall have the very same bodies or no ? 
Which sort of inquiry the upcstle, by- the oppellution be bestows 
here on him tLat makes it, seems not much to encourHge. Nor, 
if faeiihall tliink himself bound to determine conceniins the identity 
of the Imdies of the dead raised at the last day, will he, by tbe 
remsimler of St. Paul's answer, find the determination of the 
apostle tn be much in favour of the very lame body ; unless the 
being told, tliat tbe body i-own is not tliut body thul shidJ be; that 
the tody raised is as dilTorcnt from thnt whicli was laid down, as 
the Reui of man is from the flesh of Leasts, fishes, and birds; or 
as the sun, moon, and stars are different one from another ; or as 
different as a corruptible, weak, natural, mortal body is from an 
incorrujitible, powerful, spiritual, immortal body; and lastly, tta 
different as a body that is llcsh and blood is from a body that is 
not Heah and blood ; " for flesh and blood cannot," says St. Paul, 
in this very place, + " inherit the kingdom of God ;" unless, I say, all 
this, which is contm'ned in St. Paul's words, can be supposed to be 
the way to deliver this as an article of faith, which is reijuired to 
be believed by every one, via. "That the dead slionld be raised 
Vitli the very same bodies that they had before in this life ;" wliicli 

K, ])ropused in these or the like plain and express words, 
have left no room for doubt in the meanest capacities, nor 
itest in the maet perverse minds, 
ir lordship adds in tbe next words, { " And so it hath 1>eea 
always understood by the christian church, vi*. That the resur- 
rection of the Ramc'lKniy, in your lordship's sense of the aame 
body, is on article of faith." Answer. What the christian choroh 

I always understood is beyond my knowledge. But for thoee 
coming short of your lordship's great learning, cannot gather 
articlcH of faitli from the understanding of all the nhole 
tian church, ever since the preaching of the gospel (who 
L 
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mnlce the iai greater part of christians, I think I may saj niae 
bnodred ninety and nine of a thousand), but are forced to ham 
ncoorse to the Bcripture to find them there, I do not see that 
they win easily find there thia proposed as an article of faith, thit 
there shall be a resurrection of the same body ; but tliat theic 
shall be a retuirection of the dead, without explicitly determining 
Tliat they »hall be nuBed with bodies made up wholly of the sniiie 
Miticlcs whicli were once vitally united to their souls in their 
tormer life, without the mixture of any one other particle of 
matter; which is that whichyourlordsliip means by the same body. 

But BUjijHising your lordship to have acmnnstntted this to be an 
article of faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not we 
that all that your lordship has said here makes it so much u 
probable, What ia all this to me? Yea, ga^a your lordship in tha 
following words, * " My idea of pcTHonol identity is incouaistent 
with it, for it mokes the same body whicli waa here united U> the 
•out not to be necessary to the doctrine of the resurrection. But 
•Dy material substance united to the same principle of cunscioosneM 
Duikec the aame body." 

This 18 an argument of your lordship's which I am obliged tg 
answer to. But is it not tit I shoidd first luidcrstand it, before I 
answer it ? Now here I do not well know what it is " to make a 
thing not to be necessary to the doctrine of the resurrect! oQ." But 
to help myself out the best I con, with a guess, I will conjectnra 
(whicn. in disputing with learned men, is not very safe) your 
lordship's mciLniug is, tliat " my itlea of personal identity makes it 
not necessary," that for tlic nuHing the liame person, the bodf 
ahould be the same. 

Your lordship's next word b '* but :'' to which 1 am ready to 
reply. But what ? What does mv idea of personal identity do 1 Fat 
something of that kind the adversative particle " but" should, is 
the ordinary construction of our language, introduce, to make tha 
proposition clear and intelligible : hut here ia no such thing. " Bntf 
IS one of your lordxhip's privileged particles, which 1 must aok 
meddle with, for fear your lurilship cvDiploiii of me again " ai (O 
severe a critic, that for the least ambiguity in any particle, fill w 
pases in my answer, to make mv book took considerable for tha 
bulk of it." But since this proposition here, " my idea of personil 
identity makes the snme body which was here united to the soot 
not necessary to the doctrine «f the resurrection : But any material 
substance being united to the same principle of consciousncNi 
makes the same body," is I>rought to prove my idea of persoail 
identity inconsistent witli tbe article of the resurrection, I must 
make it out in some direct sense ur other, that I may see whetlM 
it be both true and conclusive. I therefore venture to read it 
thus ; " My idea of personal identity mokes the aame liudy vhiA 
wu here united to the soul nut to he necessary at the resurrection |, 
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but allows, that any material substance being united to tbe uma 
principle nf consciousness, makes the same body. Ergo, my idea 
of penonul identity is inconsistent nntb the article of the rerar- 
rectiott of the same body." 

If thl^ be yoor lordHhip's sense in this passage, as I here hara 
gu(!«si-d it to be, or else I know not what it is, I answer, 

I. Thai my idea of pergonal identity does not allow tliftt any 
materinl substance, bi'ing united to the same principle of con- 
■ciouaness, makes the same body. I say no such thing in my 
book, nor any thing from whence it may be inferred ; and yonr 
lordship would have done me a favour to have set down the words 
where 1 say to, or those fnim which you infer so, and showed how 
it follows mini any thing I have said. 

II. Granting that it u'ere a consequence from my idea of personal 
identity, tiiat " any material substance, being united to the somo 
jirisciple of consciousness, makes the same body ;" this would not 
prove that my idea of personal identity was inconsistent with this 
pnpiMition, " that the same bndy shall be raised ;" but, on the 
contrary, aliiims it : since, if I aliinn, ss I do, that the same pcrsuna 
shall lie raised, and it be a consequence of my idea of personal 
identity, that " any niBterial substance, being united to the some 
principle of consciousness, makes the same body ;" it follows, that 
if the same persun be raised, the same body must be raised ; and 
M) I hare herein not only said nothing inconsistent with the resur- 
rection uf the same body, but have said more for it tlian your 
lordship. For there con be nothing plainer, than that ia tbe 
Kiipture it is revealed that the same persons shall be raised, and 
appear before the judgment-seal of Christ, to answer for what 
til, Y have done i» their bodies. If therefitrc whatever matter be 
j'>in^ til the same principle of consdausiiess makes the same body, 
it is deaionstntioQ, that if tbe same persons are raised, they have 
the some liudies. 

How then your lordship nukes this an inconsistency with the 
resurrection is beyond my conception. " Ves," says your lordship,* 
"it is inconsistent with it, for it makes the same body whidi was 
here united tu tbe soul not to be necessary." 

in. I answer, therefore, thirdly. That this is the first time I 
ercr learnt that " not necessary" was llie same with " inconsistent." 
I say, that a body made up of the same numerical parts of matter 
is not necesfiary to the m^ing of the same person ; from whence 
it will indeed follow, that to the resnrrcction of the same persoa 
the same numerical particles of matter are not required. What 
doea your lordohip infer from hence? To wit, this: Therefore be 
who thinks, that the some particles of matter are not necessary 
to the making of tbe same person, cannot believe that the same 
pecwna shall be nuwd witli bodies made of the very same particle* 
of Butter, if God riMOld ret-eal that it shall be eo, viz. That the 
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same persons shall be raised with the same bodies they hnd befiire. 
Which is all one as to say, that he who thought the blowing of 
runs' horns was not necessary in itself to the falling diiwn of the 
walla of Jericho, could not believe that they should full upon th« 
blowing of rams' horns, when God had declared it should he so. 

Your lordship says, " nif idea of pt^rsonal identity is inconsistent 
with the article of the resurrection :" the reason yuu ground it on 
is this, because it makes not the same body necessary to the making 
the same person. Let us grant your lornship'a consequence to bo 
good, what will follow from it? "iia less than this, that your lord- 
tnip's notion (fur 1 dare not say your lordship has any so dangeron* 
thines as ideiw) of personal id«ntity is inconsistent with the article 
of the resurrection. The demonstrnlion of it is thus: vour lord- 
ship says, * " it is not necessary that the body, to be raised at the 
last day, should consist of the sume jinrtic'les of matter whidi 
were uniti-d at the point of death ; for there must be s gnwl 
alteration in them in a lingering diseaxc, as if a fat man fulls into 
B cunaumption : you do not say tlie same mrticles whit-h the ainaw 
had at the very time of commission of his sins ; fur then a long 
sinner Inuat have a rast body, considering the continual spending 
of particles by perspiration." And again, here your lordship 
says, t " Voa allow the notion of personal identity to belong to 
the same man under several clianges of matter." From which 
words it is evident thut your lordship supposes a person in thk 
world may he continued and preserved the same in a body not 
consisting of the same individual particles of matter ; and hoiH 
it demonatratively follon^. That let your lordship's notion of 

rionul identity be what it wiM, it makes "the same body not W 
necessary to the same person :" and therefore it la by fVOX 
lordship's rule inconsistent with the article of the resurrection. 
1^'hen your lordship shall think fit to clear your own notion of 
personal identity from this incimsistcncy with tlie urtieic of tbe 
rexurrcction, I do not doubt but my idpa of penwnal identity will 
be thereby cleared too. Till then, nil inconsistency with that 
article, which your lordship has here charged on wine, will ua« 
tPOidably fall upon your lordship's too. 

But tor the clearing of both, give me leave to say, my lord, thsl 
whatsoever is not uecesaary, docs not thereby become inconsistenL 
It is not necessary to the same person that his body should alwayi 
consist of the snmc numerical particles ; this is demonHtration, 
bccnuHe the particles of the bodies of the game persons in this lift 
change every moment, oiid your lordship cannot deny it ; and yot 
this mokes tt not inconsistent with Gml's prmrving, if he thinks 
At, to the Mme persons bodirs c<ins:sting of the same numerical 
particles nlwavs from the nnurrection to cb-mity. And so like- 
wise though I say any thing thut mippuses it not necessarj-, that 
Uio txant ntimcrical particles., which were vitally united t« the 
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soul in thii) Ufe, khould be reunited to it at the resurrection, and 
constitute the body it shii]l then have: yet it tsnut im (insistent witll 
tUis, timt Ood may, if he pleases, give to every one a body consisting 
only of such particles as were befuie vitally united to his soul. And 
thus, I think, I have cleared my book from all that inconsistency 
which your lordsbip cliarges on it, und would persuade the world it 
has with the lUtide nf the resurrection of the dead. 

Only, before I leave it, I will set down the remainder of what yoar 
lordship says upon this head, that though I see not the coherence nor 
tendency of it, nor tlic force of any argument in it against me ; yet 
that nothing may be omitted that your lordship has thought fit to 
entertain your reader with on [his now point, nor any one have reason 
to suspect that I have passed by any word of your lordship's (on tlus 
now mtt introduced subject), wherein be micht find rour lordship , 
had pi oved what yon hadnmniised in yoiir title-page. V'our reroaia- 
ing words are these :" " The dispute is not how far personal identity 
in itself may consist in tlie very same tnaterial substance; for we 
allow the notion of personal identity to belone to the same man under 
several changes of matter i but whethtrr it doth not depend upon a 
vital uniun between the soul and body, and the life, which is conse' 
quent upon it ; and therefore in the resorrcction the same material 
substance must be re-united, or else it cannot be called a resur- 
rection, but a renovation, i. e. it may be a new life, but not a raising 
tlic body from the dead." I confess, I do not see bowwhat is here 
ushered in by the words "and therefore," is a consequence from the 
preceding words ; but as to the propriety of the name, 1 ihink it will 
not be much questioned, that if the same man rise who was iitaA, it 
may very properly be called the resurrection of the dead ; which iatbe 
language of tlie scripture. 

f must not part with this article of the resurrection without re- 
turning my tliimks to vour lordsliij) for making mei take notice oFa 
lault in my Essay. When I wrote that book, 1 look it for granted, 
as I doubt not but many others have done, that the scripture had 
mentioned, in express terms, 'the resurrection of the body." But 
npon the occasion your lordship has given me in your last letter to 
look a little more narrowly into what revelation has declared con- 
cerning the resurrection, and tiodJng no sncb express words in the 
scri|)tnrc, as that " the body shall rise or be mised. or the resur- 
rection of the bodv i " I shall in the next edition of it change these 
words of my bookit " The dead bodies of men shall rise," into ihMc 
of the scripture, "the dead shall rise." Not that 1 (luestion that the 
dead shall lie raised with bodies ; but in matters of revelation I think 
it not only safest, but our duty, as far as any one delivers it for reve- 
lation, to keep close to the words of the scriptitie, unless he will 
usnnie to himwlf the authority of one inspired, or make himself 
wiser than the Holy Spirit himself. If 1 had spoke o( tlic resur- 
-Mcliou in precisely scripture terms, I had nvoided giving yourlord- 
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ship the occasion of ipaking * here such a verbid reflection on my 
words ; '* What ! not if there be an idea of identity as to the body V 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of other Relations. 

. , § 1. Besides the before-mentioned oc- 

^^ ^^ * casions of time, place, and causality, of 

comparing or referring things one to another, there 

are, as I have said, infinite others, some whereof I 

shall mention. 

First, The first I shall name is some one simple 
idea ; which being capable of parts or degrees, affords 
an occasion of comparing the subjects wherein it is to 
one another, in respect of that simple idea, v.g. whiter, 
sweeter, equal, more, &c. These relations depending 
on the equality and excess of the same simple idea, in 
several subjects, may be called, if one will, propor- 
tional ; and that these are only conversant about tnose 
simple ideas received from sensation or reflection is 
so evident, that nothing need be said to evince it. 
NatoiaL § ^' Secondly, Another occasion in com- 

paring things together, or comparing one 
thing, so as to include in that consideration some other 
thing, is the circumstance of their origin or begin- 
ning ; which being not afterwards to be altered, make 
the relations depending thereon as lasting as the sub- 
jects to which they belong ; v. g. father and son, bro- 
thers, cousins-german, &c. which have their relations 
by one community of blood, wherein they partake in 
several degrees : countrymen, i. e. those who were born 
in the same country or tract of ground ; and these I 
call natural relations : wherein we may observe, that 
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mankind have fitted their notions and words to the 
use of common life, and not to the truth and extent 
of things. For it is certain, that in reality the rela- 
tion is the same betwixt the begetter and the begot- 
ten in the several races of other animals as well as 
men : but yet it is seldom said, tliis bull is the grand- 
father of such a calf; or that two pigeons are cousins- 
german. It is very convenient, that by distinct names 
these relations should be observed, and marked out in 
mankind ; there being occasion, both in laws and other 
communications one with another, to mention and 
take notice of men under these relations : from wlience 
also arise the obligations of several duties amongst 
men. Whereas in brutes, men having very little or 
no cause to mind these relations, they have not thought 
fit to give them distinct and peculiar names. This, 
by the way, may give us some light into the different 
state and growth of languages ; which, being suited 
only to the convenience of communication, are pro- 
portioned to the notions men have, and the commerce 
of thoughts familiar amongst them; and not to the 
reality or extent of things, nor to the various respects 
might he found among ttiem, nor the different abstract 
considerations might be framed about them. Where 
they had no philosophical notions, there they had no 
terms to express them : and it is no wonder men 
nhould have framed no names for those things they 
found no occasion to discourse of. From whence 
it is easy to imagine why, as in some countries, they 
may have not so much as the name for a horse ; and 
in others, where they are more careful of the pedi- 
grees of their horses than of their own, that there they 
may have not only names for particular horses, but also 
of their several relations of kiiidrtd one to another. 
§ 3. Thirdly, Sometimes tbe ibunda- instituted, 
tion of considering things, with reference 
to one another, b some act whereby any one comes 
by a moral right, power, or obligation, to do some- 
thing. Thus a general is one that hath power to 
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command an army ; and an army under a general is 
a collection of armed men obliged to obey one man. 
A citizen, or a burgher, is one who has a right to cer- 
tain privileges in this or that place. All this sort de- 
pending upon men's wills, or agreement in society, I 
call instituted or voluntary ; and may be distinguisned 
from the natural, in that they arc most, if not all of 
them, some way or other alterable and separable from 
the persons to whom they have sometimes belonged, 
though neither of the substances, so related, be de- 
stroyed. Now, though these are all reciprocal as well 
as the rest, and contain in them a reference of two 
things one to the other : yet, because one of the two 
things often wants a relative name, importing that 
reference, men usually take no notice of it, and the 
relation is commonly overlooked : v. g. a patron and 
client are easily allowed to be relations, but a constable- 
or dictator are not so readily, at first hearing, consi- 
dered as such ; because there is no peculiar name for 
those ivlio are under the command of a dictator or 
constable, expressing a relation to cither of them; 
though it be certain that cither of them hath a certain 
power over some others ; and so is so far related to 
them, as well as a patron is to his client, or general 
to his army. 

Moral. § ^' Fourthly, There is another sort of 

relation, which is the conformity or dift- 
agreement men's voluntary actions have to a rule to 
which they are referred, and by which they are judged 
of; which, I think, may be called moral relation, as 
being that which denominates our moral action!), and 
deserves well to be examined ; there being no part of 
knowledge wherein we should be more careful to get 
determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be* 
obscurity and confusion. Human actions, when with 
theirvariousends, objects, manners, and circumstances, 
they are framed into distinct complex ideas, are, as 
has been shown, so many mixed modes, a great part 
whereof have names annexed to them. TTiub, , "" 
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ping ffratitade to be a readiness to acknowledge 
)urn Icindoess received, polygamy to be tlie haviii) 
Jko wives than one at once ; when we frame these 
poos thus in our minds, we have there so many de- 
clined ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all 
that concerns onr actions; it is not enough to have 
determined ideas of them, and to know what names 
belong to such and such combinations of ideas. We 
have a farther and greater concernment, and that is, 
to know whether such actions so made up are morally 
good or bad. 

S 5. Good and evU, as hath been shown, MooJ jjood 
b. ii. chap. 20. § 2. and cliap. 21, § 42. wid eviE^ 
are nothing but pleasure or pain, or that 
which occasions or procures pleasure or pain to us. 
Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or 
disagreement of our voluntary actions to some law, 
whereby good or evil is drawn on ub by the will and 
power of the law-maker; which good and evil, plea- 
sure or pain, attending our observance or breach of 
the law, by the decree of the law-maker, is that we 
call reward and punishment. 

§ 6. Of these moral rules or laws, to u^f^ ^i^ 
which men generally refer, and by which 
they judge of the rectitude or piavity of their actions, 
lliere seem to me to be three sorts, with their three 
^fierent enforcements, or rewards and punishments. 
Tor since it would be utterly in vain to suppose a rule 
set to the free actions of men, without annexing to it 
some enforcement of good and evil to determine his 
will, we must, wherever we suppose a law, suppose 
also some reward or punishment annexed to that law. 
It would be in vain for one intelligent being to set a 
rule to ihe actions of another, if he had it not in his 
power to reward the compliance with, and punish de- 
Tiation from his rule, by some good and evil that is 
not the natural product and consequence of the action 
itself. For that being a natural convenience, or iu- 
couvcnience, ivould operate of itself without a law 
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Tliis, if I mistake not, ia the true nature of all lawj 
properly so called. 

Laws. § 7- Tlie laws that men generally refer 

their actions to, to judge of their rectitude 
or obliquity, seem to me to be these three. 1. The 
divine law. 2. The civil law. 3. The law of opinion 
or reputation, if I may so call it. By the relation 
they bear to the first of these, men judge whether 
their actioHs are sins or duticB ; by the second, whe- 
ther they be criminal or imiocetit; and by the tliird, 
whether they be virtues or vices. 
Divine law, § S. First, the divine law, whereby I 

the measure meuti that law which God has set to the 
actions of men, whether promulgated to 
them by the light of nature, or the voic* 
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of revelation. That God has given a rule whereby 
men should govern themselves, I think there is nobody 
so brutisb as to deny. He has a right to do it ; we ate 
his creatures : he has goodness and wisdom to direct 
our actions to that which is best; and he has power 
to enforce it by rewards and punishments, of infinite 
weight and duration, in another life; for nobody can 
take us out of his hands. This is the only true touch- 
stone of moral rectitude ; and by comparing them to 
tliis law it is that men judge of the most considerable 
moral good or evil of their actions : that is, wheth<tt_ 
a.1 duties or sins, they are like to procure them hi 
ness or misery from ttie hands of the Almighty. 
Civil low § ^" ^^'"""'lly. the civil taw, the 

the meMure ^*^' ^7 ^^^ commonwealth to the ae 
of criraen of those who belong to it, is onother 
and iiino- to which men refer their actions, to judge 
cencc. whether they be criminal or no. Thw 

law nobody overlooks, the rewards and punishment* 
that enforce it being ready at hand, and suitable to the 
power that makes it; which is the force of the coDi- 
monwealth, engaged to protect the lives, liberties, and 
possessions of those who live according to its law ; 
and has power to take away life, liberty, or goods' 
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bim who disobeys : which is the punishment of offences 
^^■nmitted against thi^ law. 
^^B( 10. Thirdlv, the law of opinion or 
^^^BQtation. Virtue and vice are names 
^^petended and supposed every where to 

stand for actions in their own nature •;•*"= «*" 
right and wrong ; and as far as they really 
are so applied, they so far are coincident with the 
divine law above-mentioned. But yet whatever is 
pretended, this ig visible, that these names virtue and 
vice, in the particular instances of their application, 
through the several nations and societies of men in 
the world, are constantly attributed only to such ac- 
os as in each country and society are in reputation 
discredit. Nor is it to be thought strange that men 
pry where should give the name of virtue to those 
lions which amongst them are judged praiseworthy ; 
and call that vice which they account blamable: 
since otherwise they would condemn themselves, if 
tbey should think any thing right, to which they al- 
lowed not commendation ; any thing wrong, which 
they let pass without blame. Thus the measure of 
^^^at is every where called and esteemed virtue and 
^■pe b the approbation or dislike, praise or blame, 
^^Wch by a secret and tacit consent establishes itself 
^TnHie several societies, tribes, and clubs of men in the 
world ; whereby several actions come to find credit 
or disgrace amongst them, according to the judgment, 
maxims, or fashion of that place. For though men 
uniting into politic societies have resigned up to the 
public the disposing of all their force, so that they 
cannot employ il against any fellow-citizens any far- 
ther than the law of the country directs; yet they 
retain slill the power of thinking well or ill, approving 
^^r. disapproving of the actions of those whom they 
^Hn amongst and converse with : and by this appro- 
^^Rion and dislike they establish amongst themselves 
I^^Hwt they will call rirtue and ^ice. 

% 11. Tliat this ia the cothtnon measure of virtue 
h2 
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and vice will appear to any one who considers, tTiaf 
thongli that passes for vice in one country which i& 
counted a virtue, or at least not vice in another; 
yet, every where, virtue and praise, vice and blame, go 
together. Virtue is every where that which is thought 
praiseworthy ; and nothing else but that which has 
the allowEince of public esteem is called virtue*. Vir- 
tue and jiraise are so united that they are called often 
by the same name. " Sunt sua prtemia lautli" says 
Virgil; and so Cicero, " nihil habet naJura prtssfantius, 
quamkoneatutetu,qnamf»udem,quamdigmta-tem,qunm 
tiecus;" which, he tc\h you, are all names for the 






* Our author, in Vh preftkce to the fmirth cilition, tukiiwl 
how apt men have been tu mutake him, added what here I^ 
Of this the ingenioug author of the discourse conceming the a 
of man has given me a late instance, to mention no other. Fot HbB 
civility of his expressions, and the candour that belongs to Uf 
ocdcF, forbid me to think that he would have cloned hi» preface wili 
an insinuation, as if in what I had said, Itook ii. chap. 2Q, conDeni- 
iog the third rule which men refer their actionn to, 1 went nboot 
to make virtue vice, and vii's virtue, unless he liad mistaken toy 
meaning : which he could not have done, if he had but given Mmfelf 
tbe trouble to consider what the argument was I was then upon, and 
what was the chief design of that chapter, plainly enough set dmm 
in the fourth section, and those following. For I waj there not lin- 
ing down moral rules, but showing the original and nature uf monl 
ideas, and enumerating the rules men make use of in moral rclatioqfc 
whether thiitit^ rules were true or false ; and, pursuant thereunto, 1 
tell wbiit hus every where that denomination, which in the lai^;tn« 
of that place itoswern tu virtue and vice in oun ; which niters not OS 
aatuiT of things, though men do genendly judge of and denominate 
their actions according to the esteem and fashion of the place or mc( 
they arc of. 

If he hud been at the pains to reRect on what I had said, b. i. o. & 
§ 18, nnd in this present chapter, ^ 1^, 14, 15, and 20, bo wtiqU 
have known what 1 think of the eternal and unoltemble nature tt 
right and wrong, and what I coll virtue and vice : luid if he bad oIk 
served that, in the pluee he quotes, 1 only report ns matter of fact 
what others call virtue and vice, he would not have found it liable to 
any great cxccjitiun. For, I thiiit, I am not much out in sayjag, 
that one of the niles made use of in the world fur u ground or me^ 
■ttft of a moml relation n thst esteem and rqiutntion ivliidi serenl 
sort* of actions find variously in the several societies of men, actord- 
ing to which they are there colled virtues or rices; and whatever 
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tiling. Tusc. lib. ii. This is tlic lang^unge of the 
heathen philosophers, who well understood wherein 
their notions of virtue and vice consisted, and though 
perhaps by the different temper, education, fashion, 
maxims, or interests of different sorts of men, it fell 
out that what was thought praiseworthy in one place 
escaped not censure in another ; and so in different 

autliority the learned Sir. Lowiic places in his old English (Hctimiaiy, 
1 dare my it nowhere tetls him (if I should iipped lu It) thnt the 
same actton ia not in credit called and ciiimtod u virtue in one place, 
which being in disrepute, passes for and under the ntinic erf* vipe in 
another. The taking notice that men bestow the names of virtue 
and vice ocMPrding to this rule of reputation is all I have done, or 
can be laid to my charge to have done, towardo the making vice 
virtue, and virtue vice. But the good man does well, and as becomes 
his calling, to be watchful in such points, and to take the alarm even 
at cxpres^ons which, standing alone by thi;mselves, might sound ill, 
and be suspected. 

It is to this Ecal, allowable in hit function, that I forgive his citing, 
as he does, these words of mine in § 11. of this chapter : " The cx' 
hortatJotiR of inspired teocheri have not feared to appeal to commtm 
repute : ' Whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things arc of 
good report, if there be any virtue, if there by any praise,' &c. FhiL. 
IV. 8." without taking notice of those immediately preceding, which 
introduce them, and run thus: "Whereby in tte corruption of 
manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought to 
be the rule of virtue and vice, were pretty well preserved ; so thai 
even the exhortations of inspired teaches," &c. by which words, and 
■ : rest of that section, it is plain that I brouebt that passage of St. 
Ill, not to prove that the general nieature of what men csYl nrtiie 
vice, throughout the world, was the reputation and fashion of 
I particular society within itself; but to show, that though it 
e so, Vcl, for reasons I there give, men, in that way of denomi- 
g their actions, did not for the most port much vary fVom the 
: which is that standing and unalterable rule by which 
y ought to judge of the moral rectitude and pravitv of their ac- 
'!> and acccudingly denominate them virtues or vices. Had Mr. 
rde ocKuidcred this, he would have found it little to hi^ purpose 
BlwTe quoted that passage in a sense I used it not ; and would, I 
gin^ have spared the explication he subjoins to it, as not very 
siiay. But I hope this second edition will give him satisTaction 
I the pmnt, and that this matter is now so expressed as to show 
bn there was no cause of scruple. 

^Though I am forced to differ from him la those apprehensions he 

' 'n the latter end of his preface, conccming what I had 

IS and vice ; yet we are better agreed than he thinkr 
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societies, virtues and vices were changed ; yet, as to 
the main, they for the most part kept the same every 
where. For since nothing can be more natural than 
to encourage with esteem and reputation that wherein 
every one finds his advantage, and to blame and dis- 
countenance the contrary, it is no wonder that esteem 
and discredit, virtue ana vice, should in a great mea- 

in what be says in his third chapter, p. 78> concerning natural in- 
scription and hioate notiaus. I shall not deny him the privilege he 
claims, p. 52, to state the question as be pleases, especially when ht 
Btutes it so lis to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have said : 
for, according to him, innate notions being conditional ttiingx, de- 
pending upon the concurrence of several other circumstances, in ovdcr 
to the soul's cxerdng them; all that he saj» for innate, iinptiated, 
impressed, notions (ior of innate ideas he says nothing at nU) umountl 
at lost tally to this, that there are certain propositions, nliich though 
the soul from the beginning, or when a man is bom, dom not know, 
yet by assistance from the outward senses, and the help of soaw 
proyipu; cultivation, it may afterwards coine certaiiUy to know the 
truth of; which is no more thuD what I have affirmed in my &nt book. 
For I suppose by the soul's exerting them he means its beginning to 
know them, or else thy soul's exerting of notions will lie to mn a 
rei7 unintelligible expression ; and I think at best is a very unfit one 
in this case, it misleading men's thoughts by on insinuation, ai a 
these notions were in the mind before the soul exerts them, i. e. be- 
fore they are known : whereas truly before they ore known, there h 
nothing of them in the mind but a capacity to know them, when tlte 
concurrence of tiioiie cirtu Distances, which this ingenious Butbn 
thinks necessary in order to the soul's exerting them, brings theOi 
ijitu our knowledge, 

P. 52. I And hun express it thus : " Thcge natural notions are not 
so imprinted upon the soul as that they naturally and ncccssari^ 
exert themselves (even in children and idiots) without any ussiBtana 
from the outward senses, or without the help of some previous culd^ 
vation." Here he says they exert themselves, as page 78, that tW 
soul exerts them. When be has explained to iiimself or othen whit 
he meiins by the snui's exerting innate notions, or their exertiitf 
themselves, and what that previous cultivation and circumstaneeC 
in order to their being exerted, are, be will, 1 suppose, lind there Jl 
BO little of controversy between him and me in the point, bating tfal^ 
be calls tliat exerting uf notions, which 1 in a mnte vulgiir styb ciU 
knowing, that I have DMwm ta think he brought in my name 1 
this occasion only out of the pleasure he bus to s^Kak dvJlly of] 
which 1 must gratefully ncknuurledge he has done wherever h«r 
t(<ms me, not without coftfeiriiig oa me, as some others bxrc -^ 
tjil« 1 have no right (o> 
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sure every where correspond ivith the uncliangeable 
rule of ritjht and wrong, which the law of God hath 
estabUshed : there being noth'mf,' that so directly and 
visibly secures and advances the general good of man- 
kind iu this world as obedience to the laws he has set 
them ; and nothing that breeds such mischiefs and 
confusion as the neglect of them. And therefore men, 
without renouncing all sense and reason, and their 
own intereet, which they are so constantly true to, 
could not generally mistake in placing their com- 
mendation and blame on that side that really deserved 
it not. Nay, even those men whose practice was 
otherwise, failed not to give their approbation right ; 
few being depraved to that degree as not to condemn. 
at least in others, the faults they theraselvcs were 
guilty of: wbereby,even in the corruption of manners, 
the true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought 
to be the rule of virtue and vice, were pretty well 
preferred. So that even the exhortations of inspired 
teachers have not feared to appeal to comtnon repute : 
*' \Miat8oever is lovely, whatsoever is of good report, 
if there be any virtue, if there be any praise," &c. 
^PhiL iv. 8. 

^^■enforcc- § ^^* ^^ *"y ""^ !>\\a\\ imagine that I 

^^Kits com- \iA^t forgot my o^-vn notion of a law, when 
P^Eiilntiua I make the law, whereby men Judge of 
' !^f^ virtue and vice, to be nothing else but the 

'■ consent of private men, who have not 

authority enough to make a law ; especially wanting 
that, which is so necessary and essential to a law, a 
povier to enforce it : I think I may say, that he who 
imagines commendation and disgrace not to be strong 
motives to men to accommodate themselves (o the 
opinions and rules of those with whom they converse, 
seems little skilled in the nature or history of man- 
kind : the greatest part whereof he shall find to govern 
themselves chiefly, if not solely, by this law of fashion ; 
and Eo they do tliat which keeps them in reputation 
with their company, little regard the laws of God, or 
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the magistrate. The penalties that Rtteiul the breach"' 
of God's laws some, nay, perhaps most men, seldom 
seriously reflect on ; and amongst those that do, many, 
whilst they break the law, entertain thoughts of fu- 
ture reconciliation, and making their peace for such 
breaches. And as to the punishments due from the 
laws of the commonwealth, they frequently flatter 
themselves with the hopes of impunity. But no man 
escapes the punishment of their censure and dislike, 
who offends against the fashion and opinion of the 
company he keeps, and would recommend himself to. 
Nor is there one often thousand who is stiff and in- 
sensible enough to bear up under the constant dixHko 
and condemnation of his own club. He must be of 
a strange and unusual constitution who can content 
himself to live in constant dti-gracc and disrepute 
with his own particular society. Solitude many men 
have sought, and been reconciled to; but nobody 
that has the least thought or sense of a man about 
hira can live in society under the constant dislike 
and ill opinion of his familiars, and those he C OD^ 
verses with. This is a burden too heavy for liiiii| 
sufferance : and he must he made up of irreconcilea 
contradictions who can take pleasure in comptd 
and yet be insensible of contempt and disgrace fw 
Iris companions. 

TbcK three S '3* These three then, first, the taw i 
law* the God ; secondly, the law of politic socil 

rulM of ties ; thirdly, the law of fashion, or priv^ 

'"'d*'^"*^ censure; are those to which men variouJ 
compare their actions ; and it is by thd 
conformity to one of these laws that they take thi 
measures when they would judge of their moi 
rectitude, and denomiimte their actions good • 
bod. 

MoraliiT U § ^** Whether the rule, to which, ; 
ihc relation a touchstone, wc bring our voluntaryl 
iif aniong to tions, to examine them by, and try t* 
.1. jg,_ goodness, and accordingly to name t' 
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^^Brich is, as it were, the mark of the value we set 
^^^bn them : whether, I say, we take that rule from 
tie fashion of the country, or the will of a law- 
maker, the mind is easily able to observe the relation 
any action hath to it, and to judge whether the action 
agrees or disagrees with the rule ; and so hath a notion 
of moral goodness or evil, which is either conformity 
ornot conformity of any action to that rule; and there- 
fore is often called moral rectitude. This rule being 
nothing but a collection of several simple ideas, the 
conformity thereto is but so ordering the action, that 
the simple ideas belonging to it may correspond to 
those which the law requires : and thus we see how 
moral beings and notions are founded on, and termi- 
nated in these simple ideas we have received from 
sensation or reflection. For example, let us consider 
the complex idea we signify by the word murder ; and 
when we have taken it asunder, and examined all the 
particulars, we shall find them to amount to a collec- 
tion of simple ideas derived from reflection or sensa- 
tion, viz. first, from reflection on the operations of 
our own minds, we have the ideas of willing, con- 
sidering, purposing beforehand, malice, or wishing 
ill to another; and also of life or perception, and self- 
motion. Secondly, from sensation we have the col- 
lection of those simple sensible ideas which are to be 
found in a man, and of some action, whereby we put 
an end to perception and motion in the man ; all 
which simple ideas are comprehended in the word 
mttrder. This collection of simple ideas being found 
by me to agree or disagree with the esteem of the coun- 
try I have been bred in, and to be held by most men 
there worthy praise or blame, I call the action vir- 
tuous or vicious: if I have the will of a supreme in- 
visible law-giver for my rule ; then, as I supposed the 
action commanded or forbidden by God, I call it 
good or evil, sin or duty; and if I compare it to the 
ciTil law, the rule made by the legislative power of 
the country, I call it lawful or unlawful, a crime or 
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no crime. So that whencesoever we take the rule of 
moral actions, or by what standard soever we frame 
in our mimis the ideas of virtues or vices, they consist 
only and are made up of collections of simple ideas, 
which we originally received from sense or reflectioiii 
and their rectitude or obliquity consists in the agrpe- 
ment or disagreement with those patterns prescribai 
by some law. 

§ 15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we must 
take notice of them under this two-fold consideration. 
First, as they are in themselves each made up of such 
a collection of simple ideas. Thus drunkenness, ai 
lying, signify such or such a collection of simple ideas, 
which I call mixed modes ; and in this sense they aro 
tu much positive absolute ideas as the drinking of a 
horse, or speaking of a parrot. Secondly, our actions 
are considered as good, bad, or Indifferent ; and in this 
respect they are relative, it being their conformity to, 
or disagreement with, some rule titat makes them to 
be regular or irregular, good or bad, and so, as fi^r 
OS they are compared with a rule, and thereupon 
denominated, they come under relation. Thus tho 
challenging and fighting with a man, as it is a cer- 
tain positive mode, or particular sort of action, by 
particular ideas, distinguished from all others, it 
called duelling ; which, when considered in relation 
to the law of God, will deserve the name sin ; to thft 
law of fashion, in some countries, valour and virtUM 
V)d to the municipal laws of some governments, a 
capital crime. In this case, when the positive nioi)g> 
h^s pne Pftme, and another name as it stands io.q 
Jation to the law, the dbtinction may as easily b^ ( 
served as it is in substances, where one name, 
man, is used to signify the thing ; another, i>.j 
thereto signify the relation. 

Tbodonomi- S IG- ,But because very frequently 
natioiu uf positive idea of the action, and its t 
^^onsofteu relation, arc comprehended together uo- 
—• -Td UB. jgj jjjj^ name, and the same word madu 
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use of to express both tho mode or action, and its mocal 
rectitude or obliquity; therefore the relation itself is 
less taken notice of, and there \s often no distinction 
made between the positive idea of the action, and the 
reference it has to a rule. By which confusion of 
these two distinct considerations under one term, those 
who yield too easily to the impressions of sounds, and 
are forward to take names for things, ore often mis- 
led in their judgment of actions. Thus the taking 
from another what is his, without his knowledge or 
allowance, is properly called stealing, but that name 
being conimonly understood to signify also the moral 
pravity of the action, and to denote its contrariety to 
the law, men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 
called stealing as an ill action, disagreeing with the 
rule of right. And yet the private taking away his 
sword from a madman, to prevent his doing mischief, 
though it be properly denominated stealing, as tho 
name of such a mixed mode ; yet when compared to 
the taw of God, and considered in its relation to that 
supreme rule, it is no sin or transgression, though the 
name stealing ordinarily carries such an intimation 
with it. 

§ 17- And thus much for the relation RelationsiB- 
of human actions to a law, which there- aumerable. 
fore I call moral relation. 

It would make a volume to go over all sorts of 
relations ; it is not therefore to be expected that I 
should here mention them all. It suffices to our pre- 
sent purpose to show by these what the ideas are we 
have of this comprehensive consideration, called re- 
lation : which is so various, and the occasions of it so 
many (as many as there can be of comparing things 
one to another), that it is not very easy to reduce it 
to rules, or under just heads. Those I have men- 
tioned, I think, arc some of the most considerable, 
and such as may serve to let us sec from whence we 
our ideas of relations, and wherein they *s^ 
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founded. But before I quit this argument, from what 
has been said, give me leave to observe, 
AH relations § ^8, First, That it is evident that all 
unninate in relation terminates in, and is ultimately 
simple ideas, founded on, those simple ideas we have 
got from sensation or reflection : so that nil that we 
have in our thoughts ourselves (if we think of any 
thing, or have any meaning) or would signify to 
others, when we use words standing for relations, ts 
nothing but some simple ideas, or collections of simple 
ideas compared one with another. This is so maul* 
fest in that sort called proportional, that nothing can 
be more : for when a man says honey is sweeter than 
wax, it is plain that his thoughts, in this relation, 
terminate in this simple idea, sweetness, which is 
equally true of all the rest ; though where they an 
compounded or decompounded, the simple ideas they 
are made up of ai-e, perhaps, seldom taken notice of* 
y^'g- when the word father is mentioned ; first, there 
is meant that particular species, or collective idea, 
signified by the word man. Secondly, those sensible 
simple ideas, signified by the word generation ; and, 
thirdly, the eifects of it, and all the simple ideas 
signified by the word child. So the word friend 
being taken for a man, who loves, and is ready to do 
good to another, has all these following ideas to the 
making of it up : first, all the simple ideas, compre- 
hended in the word man, or intelligent being. Se- 
condly, the idea of love. Thirdly, the idea of readi- 
ness or disposition. Fourthly, the idea of action, 
which is any kind of thought or motion. Fifthly, the 
idea of good, which signifies any thing that may od- 
vance his happiness, and terminates, at last, if ex- 
amined, in particular simple ideas ; of which the word 
good in general signifies any one, hut, if removed from 
all simple ideas quite, it signifies nothing at all. And 
thus also all moral words terminate at last, though 
perhaps more rcmotely,in a collection of simple ideas: 
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the immediate signilication of relative words bt^in^ 
very often other supposed known relations, which, if 
traced one to another, still end in simple ideas. 

§ 19. Secondly, That in relations we We have or- 
hsve for the most part, if not always, as 
clear a notion of the relation, as we have 
of those simple ideas wherein it is founded. 
Ajfjreement or disagreement, whereon re- 
lation depends, being things whereof we 
have commonly as clear ideas as of any 
other whatsoever ; it being but the distinguishing 
simple ideas, or their degrees one from another, with- 
out which we could have no distinct knowledge at 
all. For if I have a clear idea of sweetness, light or 
extension, 1 have too of equal, or more or less, of each 
of these : if I know what it is for one man to be born 
of a woman, viz. Sempronia, I know what it is for 
another man to be born of the same woman Sem- 
pronia ; and so have as clear a notion of brothers as 
of births, and perhaps clearer. For if I believed that 
Sempronia dug Titus out of the parsley-bed (as they 
used to tell children) and thereby became his mother ; 
and that afterwards, in the same manner, she dug 
Caius out of the parsley-bed ; I had as clear a notion 
of the relation of brothers between them, as if I had 
all the skill of a midwife : the notion that the same 
woman contributed, as mother, equally to their 
births (though I were ignorant or mistaken in the 
manner of it), being that on which I grounded the re- 
lation, and that they agreed in that circumstance of 
birth, 1ft it be what it will. Tlie comparing them, 
then, in their descent from the same person, without 
knowing the particular circumstances of that de- 
scent, is enough to found my notion of their having 
or not having the relation of brothers. But though 
the ideas of particular relations are capable of being 
as clear and distinct in the minds of those who will 
' consider them as tho^e of mixed modes, and 
5 determinate than those of substances j yet the 
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names belonging to relation are often of as doubtfifl 
and uncertain signification as those of substances of 
mixed modes, and much more than those of simple 
ideas ; biecause relative words being the marks of this 
coftipafison, which is made only by men's thoughts, 
and is an idea only in men's minds, men frequently 
apply them to different comparisons of things, ac- 
cording to their own imaginations, whicb do not al- 
ways correspond with those of others using the same 
name. 

§ 20. Thirdly, That in these I call 
moral relations I have a true notion of 
relation, by comparing the action with 
the rule, whether the rule be true or 
^ u^„™ .„ false. For if I measure any thing by a 
Mmpared' to yard, I know whether the thing I me*^ 
be inie or sure be longer or shorter than that sup* 
falae. posed yard, though perhaps the yard I 

measure by be not exactly the standard, which in- 
deed is another inquiry : for though the rule be er- 
roneous, and I mistaken in it, yet the agreement or 
disagreement observable in that which I compare with 
makes me perceive the relation. Though measuring 
by a Wrong rule, I shall thereby be brought to judge 
amiss of its moral rectitude, because I nave tried it 
by that which is not the true rule ; yet I am not mis- 
taken in the relation which that action bear.s to that 
rule I compare it to, which is agreement or disagreei. 
ment. 
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§ 1. Having shown the original c 
ideas, and taken a view of their se 
sorts ; considered the difference between 
the simple and the complex, and obsmrfod 
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how the complex ones are divided into 
those of modes, substances, and relations ; 
all which, I think, is necessary to be done by any one 
who would acquaint himself thoroughly with the pro- 
gress of the mind in its apprehension and knowledge 
of things; it will, perhaps, be thought I have dwelt 
long enough upon the examination of ideas. I must, 
nevertheless, crave leave to ofier some few other con- 
siderations concerning them. The first is, that some 
are clear, and others obscure ; some distinct, and 
others confused. 

§ 2. The perception of the mind being Qeor and 
most aptly explained by words relating to obn-ure ex- 
the sight, we shall best understand what pli^ed by 
is meant by clear and obscure in our ideas ^^"'' 
by reflecting on what we call clear and obscure in the 
objects of sight. Light being that which discovers to 
us \'i9ible objects, we give the name of obscure to that 
which is not placed in a light sufficient to discover 
minutely to us the figure and colours, which are ob- 
servable in it, and which, in a better light, would be 
discernible. In like manner our simple ideas are 
clear when they are such as the objects themselves, 
from whence they were taken, did or might, in a well- 
ordered sensation or perception, present them. Whilst 
the memory retains them thus, and can produce them 
to the mind, whenever it has occasion to consider 
them, ihey are clear ideas. So far as they cither want 
any thing of the original exactness, or have lost any 
of their first freshness, and are, as it were, faded or 
tarnished by time ; so far are they obscure. Complex 
ideas, as they are made up of simple ones, so they are 
clear when the ideas that go to their composition are 
clear, and the number and order of those simple ideas, 
that arc the ingredients of any complex one, is deter- 
minate and certain. 

§ 3. The causes of obscurity in simple Cauia of 
IS seem to be either dull organs, or ol«curiiy. 
slight and transient impressions made by the 
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objects, or else a weakness in the memory not able'flS ' 
retain them as received. For to return again to visi- 
ble objects, to help us to apprehend this matter: if 
the organs or faculties of perception, like wax over- 
hardened with cold, will not receive the impression of 
the seal, from the usual impulse wont to imprint it} 
or, like wax of a temper too soft, will not hold it well 
when well imprinted ; or else, supposing the wax of a 
temper fit, but the seal not applied with a sufficient 
force to make a clear impression : in any of these case*, 
the print left by the seal will be obscure. This, I 
suppose, needs no application to make it plainer. 
Distinct and § 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the 
confused, mind has such a full and evident percep- 
what. tion, as it does receive from an outward 

object operating duly on a well-disposed organ ; so ■ 
distinct idea is that wherein the mind perceives a diP- 
ference from all other ; and a confused idea is i * ~ 
an one as is not sufficiently distinguishable froii 
other, from which it ought to be different. i 

5 5. If HO idea be confused but« 



Objection. 



as is not sufficiently distinguishable t 



another, from which it should be different ; it will be 
hard, may any one say, to find any where a confused 
idea. For let any idea be as it will, it can be no othef 
but such as the mind perceives it to be ; and that very 
perception sufficiently distinguishes it from all othet 
ideas, which cannot be other, t. e. different, without 
being perceived to be so. No idea therefore can be 
un distinguishable from another, from which it ought 
to be different, unless you would have it different 
from itself; for from all other it is evidently different 
Conluioon of § ^- To remove this difficulty, and to 
ideas is in help US to conceive aright what it is that 
reference to niakes the confusion ideas are at any time 
icrnomn. diai-ggable with, wc must consider, that 
things ranked under distinct names are supposed dif- 
ferent enough to be distinguished, that so each sort 
by its peculiar name may be marked, and discouraid 
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of apart upon any occasion: and there is nothing more 
evident, thnn that the greiitest part of different names 
are supposed to stand for different things. Now every 
idea a man has being visibly what it is, and distincl 
from all other ideas but itscll', that nhich makes it 
confused is, when it is such, that it may as well be 
called by another name as that which it is expressed 
by : the difference which keeps the things (to be 
ranked under those two different names) distinct, and 
make some of them belong rather to the one, and 
some of them to the other of Ihose names, being left 
out ; and so the distinction, which was intended to be 
kfept up by those different names is quite lost. 

S 7- The defaults which usually occa- DcfatJta 
sioD this confusion, I think, are chiefly which make 
these following : lonfusion. 

First, When any complex idea {for it 
is complex ideas that are most liable to 
confusion) is made up of too small a num- 
ber of simple ideas, and such only as are 
common to other things, whereby the 
differences that make it deserve a different name are 
left out. Thus be that has an idea made up of barely 
the simple ones of a beast with spots, has but a con- 
fused idea of a leopard ; it not being thereby suffi- 
ciently distinguished from a lynx, and several other 
sorts of beasts that are spotted. So that such an idea, 
though it hath the peculiar name leopard, is not distin- 
guishable from those designed by the names lynx or 
panther, and may as well come under the name lynx 
as leopard. How much the custom of defining of 
words by general terms contributes to make the ideas 
we would express by them confused and undetermined, 
I leave others to consider. This is evident, that con- 
fused ideas are such as render the use of words un- 
certain, and take away the benefit of distinct names. 
Wien the ideas, for which we use different terras, have 

; a difference answerable to jheir distinct names, 
■roL. It. 1 
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and so cannot be distinguished by them, therej 
that they are truly confused. \ 

o ,, & 8. Secondly, Another fault wl( 

Secondly, or ^ '^ r j • u .1 

its simple makes our ideas eonlused is, when tiioug- 
oncsjuinLled the particulars that make up any idea are 
disorJerly ;„ number enough ; yet they are so 
"**' jumbled together, that it is not easily 

discernible whether it more belongs to the name that 
is given it than to any other. There is nothing pro- 
perer to make us conceive this confusion, than a sort 
of pictures usually shown as surprising pieces of art, 
wherein the colours, as they are laid by the pencil 
on the table itself, mark out very odd and unusual 
figures, and have no discernible order in their position. 
This draught, thus made up of parts wherein no sym- 
metry nor order appears, is in itself no more a con- 
fused thing than the picture of a cloudy sky ; wherein 
though there be as little order of colours or figure! 
to be found, yet nobody thinks it a confused picture 
What is it then that makes it be thought confused, 
since the want of symmetry does not? as it is plain it 
does not; for another draught made, barely in imi- 
tation of this, could not be cabled confused. I answer, 
that which makes it be thought confused is the apply- 
ing it to some name to which it does no more discarn- 
ibly belong than to some other : c. g. when it is said 
to be the picture of a man, or Cffisar, then any one 
with reason counts it confused : because it is not dit> 
cernible in that state to belong more to the name 
man, or Ciesar, than to the name baboon, or Pompey; 
which are supposed to stand for different ideas from 
those signified by man or Cirsar. Hut when a cylin- 
drical mirror, placed right, hath reduced tliosc irre- 
gular lines on the table into their due order and 
proportion, then the confusion ceases, and the eye 
presently sees that it is a man, or Ciesftr, i. e. that it 
belongs to those names; and that it is sufficiently 
distinguishable from a baboon, or Pompey, i. r. from 
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ideas signified by those names. Just thus it is 

with our ideas, which are as it were the pictures of 
thiDgs. No one of these mental draughts, however 
the parts are put together, can be called confused 
(for they arc plainly discernible as they are) till it be 
ranked under some ordinary name to which it cannot 
be discerned to belong, any more than it does to some 
other name of an allowed different signification. 

% 9. Thirdly, A third defect that fre- Thirdly, or 
qucntly gives the nume of confused to are miitiililc 
our ideas, is w hen any one of them is un- and mule- 
certain and undetermined. Thus we may termineA 
observe men, «ho not forbearing to use the ordinary 
words of tiieir language till they have learned their 
precise signification, change the idea they make this 
or that term stand for, almost as often as they use it- 
He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he should 
leave out, or put into his idea of church or idolatry, 
every time he thinks of either, and holds not steady 
to any one precise combination of ideas that makes it 
up, is said to have a confused idea of idolatry or the 
church : though this be still for the same reason its the 
former, viz. because a mutable idea (if we will allow 
it to be one idea) cannot belong to one name rather 
than another ; and so loses the distinction that distinct 
names are designed for. 

§ 10. By what has been said, we may Cf^afotm 
obsierve how much names, as supposed without re- 
steady signs of things, and by their dif- fer<^Dceto 
ference to stand for and keep things di- name*, hard- 
stinct that in themselves are different, are ^^"'^^'^ 
the ocrasion of denominating ideas distinct 
or confused, by a secret and unobserved reference the 
mind makes of its ideas to such names. This perhaps 
will be fuller understood after what I say of words, in 
the third hook, ha$ been read and considered. But 
without taking notice of such a reference of ideas to 
distinct names, as the signs of distinct things, it will 
be hard lo sav irhat a confused idea is. And there- 
I 2 
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fore when a man designs, by any name, a sort of 
things, or any one particular thing, distinct from all 
others ; the complex idea he annexes to that name is 
the more distinct, the more particular the ideas are, 
and the greater and more determinate the number 
and order of them is, whereof it is made up. For the 
more it has of these, the more it has still of the per- 
ceivable differences, whereby it is kept separate and 
distinct from all ideas belonging to other names, even 
those that approach nearest to it ; and thereby all 
confusion with them is avoided. 
Confusion §11* Confusion, making it a difficulty 

concerns al- to separate two things that should be 
ways two separated, concerns always two ideas; and 
^^^^ those most, which most approach one 

another. Whenever therefore we suspect any idea 
to be confused, we must examine what other it is in 
danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot 
easily be separated from; and that will always be 
found an idea belonging to another name, and flo 
should be a different thing, from which yet it is not 
sufficiently distinct ; being either the same with it, or 
making a part of it, or at least as properly called by 
that name, as the other it is ranked under ; and so 
keeps not that difference from that other idea, whicdi 
the different names import. 

Causes of § 1^* This, I think, is the confnsion 

confusion. proper to ideas, which still carries with it 
a secret reference to names. At least, if there be am 
other confusion of ideas, this is that which most of aU 
disorders men's thoughts and discourses : ideas, as 
ranked under names, being those that for the most 
part men reason of within themselves, and always 
those which they commune about with others. And 
therefore where there are supposed two different ideas 
marked by two different names, which are not as di- 
stinguishable as the sounds that stand for them, theie 
never fails to be confusion ; and where any ideas are 
distinct, as the ideas of those two sounds they are 
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marked by^ there can be between them no confusion. 
The way to prevent it is to collect and unite into our 
complex idea, as precisely as is possible, all those in- 
gredients whereby it is diflFerenced from others ; and 
to them, so united in a determinate number and or-^ 
der, apply steadily the same name. But this neither 
accommodating men's ease or vanity, or serving any 
design but that of naked truth, which is not always 
the thing aimed at, such exactness is rather to be 
wished than hoped for. And since the loose applica- 
tion of names to undetermined, variable, and almost 
no ideas, serves both to cover our own ignorance, as 
well as to perplex and confound others, which goes 
for learning and superiority in knowledge, it is no 
wonder that most men should use it themselves, whilst 
they complain of it in others. Though, I think, no 
small part of the confusion to be found in the notions 
of men might by care and ingenuity be avoided, yet 
I am far from concluding it every where wilful. Some 
ideas are so complex, and made up of so many parts, 
that the memory does not easily retain the very same 
precise combination of simple ideas under one name ; 
much less are we able constantly to divine for what 
precise complex idea such a name stands in another 
man's use of it. From the first of these, follows con- 
fusion in a man's own reasonings and opinions within 
himself; from the latter frequent confusion in dis- 
coursing and arguing with others. But having more 
at large treated of words, their defects and abuses, in 
the following book, I shall here say no more of it. 

§ 13. Our complex ideas being made , 

up of collections, and so variety of simple ideM^mav be 
ones, may accordingly be very clear and distinct in 
distinct in one part, and very obscure and onepart,and 
confused in another. In a man who confused m 

i_i* i*i*i 11 o another. 

roeaks of a chilisedron, or a body of a 
thousand sides, the ideas of the figure may be very 
confused, though that of the number be very distinct; 
80 that he being able to discourse and demonstrate 
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cooceriiiiig that part of his complex idea which de- 
pends upon the nuinher of a thousand, he is apt to 
think he has a distinct idea of a chiliiedron, though it 
be plain he has no precise idea of its figure, so as to 
distinguish it by that, from one that has but 999 
Bides; the not observing whereof causes no small error 
in men's thoughts, and confusion in their discourses. 
This if not § ^*- ^^ ^^^^ thinks he has a distinct 

heeded, idea of the figure of a chilia;dron, let him 

cauMB con- for trial sake take another parcel of the 
fusion in our game uniform matter, viz. gold or wax, 

of 999 sides : he will, I doubt not, be able to distin- 
guish these two ideas one from another, by the num* 
ber of sides ; and reason and argue distinctly about 
them, whilst he keeps his thoughts and reasoning to 
that part only of these ideas which is contained in 
their numbers; as that the sides of the one could be 
divided into two equal numbers, and of the others not, 
&c. But when he goes about to distinguish them by 
their figure, he will there be presently at a loss, and 
not be able, I think, to frame in his mind two ideas, 
one of them distinct from the other, by the bare figure 
of these two pieces of gold, as he could, if the same 
parcels of gold were made one into a cube, the other* 
figure of five sides. In which incomplete ideas we 
are very apt to impo^^e on ourselves, and wrangle witll 
others, especially where they have particular and fa- 
miliar names. For being satisfied in that part of tbe 
idea, which we have clear, — and the name which k 
familiar to us being applied to the whole, containing 
tliat part also which is imperfect nnd obscure,— we 
are apt to use it for that confused part, and draw do- 
tluctions from it, in tlic obscure part of its signification, 
as confidently as we do from the other. 
liiKtADie in § 1^. Having frequently in our mouths 

ctcniitjr. the name eternity, we are apt to think we 

have a positive comprehensive idea of it, which is as 
much UN to .say that tliere is no purt of that duration 
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I which is not clearly contained in our idea. It is true, 
iithat lie that thinks so may have a clear idea of duru- 
Tlion ; he may also have a very ulear idea of a very 
rreat length of duration; he may also have a clear 
idea of the comparison of that great one with still a 
greater : but it not being possible for bim to include 
in his idea of any duration, let it be as great as it will, 
the whole extent together of a duration, where he 
supposes no end, that part of his idea, which is still 
beyond the bounds of that large duration he repre- 
sents to his own thoughts, is very obscure and unde- i 
termined. And hence it is, that in disputes and rea- j 
sonings concerning eternity, or any other infinite, we I 
are apt to blunder, and involve ourselves in manifest | 
absurdities. 

§ l(i. In matter we have no clear ideas DivisiMBty 
of the smallness of parts much beyond °f mattw. 
the smallest that occur to any of our senses; and I 
therefore when we talk of the divisibility of matter J 
in infinilum, though we have clear ideas of division 
and divisibility, and have also clear ideas of parts 
made out of a whole by division ; yet we have but very 
obscure and confused ideas of corpuscles, or minute 
bodies so to be divided, when by former divisions they J 
are reduced to a smallness much exceeding tlie per-l 
ception of any of our senses ; and so all that we haveJ 
clear and distinct ideasof, is of what division in gencral'l 
or abstractedly is, and the relation of totum and I 
parts ; but of the bulk of the body, to be thus infi- I 
nitely divided after certain progressions, I think, wo 1 
have no clear nor distinct idea at all. For I nsk any! 
one, whether taking the smallest atom of dust he ever"! 
saw, he has any distinct idea (bating still the number, I 
which concerns not extension) betwixt the 100,000th, I 
and the 1,000,000th part of it. Or if he thinks he] 
can refine his ideas to that degree, without losing I 
sight of them, let him add ten cyphers to each of those 1 
numbers. Such a dtigree of smallness is not unrea- 
fonable to be supposed, since a division carried on so ' 
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far brings it no nearer the end of infinite division' 
than the first division into two halves does. I must 
confess, for my part, I have no clear distinct ideas of 
the diflferent bulk or extension of those bodies, havinff 
but a very obscure one of either of them. So that, I 
think, when we talk of division of bodies in injimtum, 
our. idea of their distinct bulks, which is the subject 
and foundation of division, comes, after a little pro- 

fression, to be confounded and almost lost in obscurity, 
or that idea, which is to represent only bigness, must 
be very obscure and confused, which we cannot distin- 
guish from one ten times as big, but only by number ; 
60 that we have clear distinct ideas, we may say, of 
ten and one, but no distinct ideas of two such exten- 
sions. It is plain from hence, that when we talk of 
infinite divisibility of boily or extension, our distinct 
and clear ideas are only of numbers; but the clear 
distinct ideas of extension, after some progress of di- 
vision, are quite lost : and of such minute parts we 
have no distinct ideas at all; but it returns, as all our 
ideas of infinite do, at lost to that of number always 
to be added; but thereby never amounts to any di- 
stinct idea of actual infinite parts. We have, it is 
true, a clear idea of division, as often as we think of 
it; but thereby we have no more a clear idea of in- 
finite parts in matter, than we have a clear idea of an 
infinite number, by being able stilt to add new num- 
bers to any assigned numbers we have: endless divi- 
sibility giving us no more a clear and di.stinct idea of 
actually infinite parts, than endless addibility (if I 
may so speak) gives us a clear and distinct idea of an 
actually infinito number; they both being only in a 
power still of increasing the number, be it already as 
great as it will. So that of what remains to be added 
(wherein consists the infinity), we have but an ob- 
Bcure, imperfect, and confused idea; from or about 
which we can argue or reason with no certainty or 
clearness, no more than we can in arithmetic, about 8 
number of which we have no such distinct idea as w 
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have of 4 or iOO; but only tins relative obscure one, 
that compared to any other, \t is stilt bigger; and we 
have po more a clear positive idea of it when we say 
or conceive it is bigger, or more than 400,000,000, 
than if we should say it is bigger than 40, or 4; 
400^)00,000 having no nearer a proportion to the end 
of addition or number, than 4. For he that adds only 
■if to 4, and go proceeds, sliall as soon come to the 
etid of all addition, as he that adds ^OO.OOO.OOO to 
400,000,000. And so likewise in eternity, he that 
has an idea of but four years, has as much a posi- 
tive complete idea of eternity, as he that has one of 
400,000,000 of years: for what remains of eternity 
beyond either of these two numbers of years is as 
clear to the one as the other ; i. e. neither of them 
has any clear positive idea of it at all. For he that 
adds only four years to 4, and so on, shall as soon 
reach eternity as he that adds 400,000,000 of years, 
and so on ; or, if he please, doubles the increase as 
often as he will : the remaining abyss being still as 
far beyond the end of all these progressions, as it is 
from the length of a day or an hour. For nothing 
finite bears any proportion to infinite; and thereforo 
our ideas which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus 
it is also in our idea of extension, when we increase 
it by addition, as well as when we diminish it by 
division, and would enlarge oar thoughts to infinite 
space. After a few doublings of those ideas of ex- 
tension, whicli are the largest we are accustomed to 
have, we lose the clear distinct idea of that space: it 
becomes a confusedly great one, with a surplus of 
Ktill greater; about which, when we would argue or 
reason, we shall always find ourselves at a loss; con- 
fused ideas in our arguings and deductions from that 
part of them which is confused always leading us into 
confusion. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Of Real aiid Fantastical Ideas. 

R^d ideas § !■ Besides what wc have already 

are conform- mentioned concerning ideas, other consi- 
Bble u) their derations belong to them, in reference to 
archetypes. ^^^^^ f^pn^ whence they are taken, or 
which they may be supposed to represent ; and tbofl, 
I think, they may come under " *^ — *'"''' J-':""**^ 
and are. 

First, either real or fantastical. 

Secondly, adequate or inadequate. 

Thirdly, true or false. 

First, by real ideas, I meau s^ich as have a foi 

tion in nature ^ such as have a conformity with dl* 
real being and existence of things, or with their arche- 
types. Fantastical or chimerical I call such as have 
no foundation in nature, nor have any conformity with 
that reality of being to which they are tacitly referred 
as to their archetypes. If we examine the several 
sorts of ideas before mentioned, we shall find that. 
Simple Mem § ^> First, our simple ideas are all real, 
(ill real. all agree to the reality of things, not that 

they are all of them the images or representations of 
what does exist; the contrary whereof, in all but the 
primary qualities of bodies, hath been already shown. 
But though whiteness and coldness are no more in 
snow than pain is, yet those ideas of whiteness and 
coldness, pain, &c. being in us the eflects of powers in 
things without us, ordained by our Maker to produce 
in us such sensations; they are real ideas in us, where- 
by we distinguish the qualities that are really in 
things themselves. For these several appearances 
being designed to be the mark, whereby we are to 
know and distinguish things which we have to do 
with, our ideas do as well serve us to that purpose, 
and are as real distinguishing characters, whether 
they be only constant effects, or else exact 
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ances of something in the things themselves; the 
lality lying in that steady correspondence they have 
'ith the distinct constitutions of real beings. But 
'hether they answer to those constitutions, as to 
luses or patterns, it matters not; it suffices that 
ley are constantly produced by them. And thus 
tur simple ideas arc nl real and true, because they 
iQsuer and agree to those powers of things which 
produce them in our minds; that being all that is 
requisite to make them real, and not fictions at plea- 
sure. For in simple ideas (as has been shown) the 
lir d is wholly confined to the operation of things 
ipon it, and can make to itself no simple idea, more 
Dan what it has received. 

§ 3. Though the mind be wholly pas- Complex 
sive in respect of its simple ideas; yet I ideas are vo- 
think we may say, it is not so in respect j^"^"""- 
of its complex ideas : for those being com- 
binations of simpleideas put together, and united under 
one general name; it is plain that the mind of man ' 
uses some kind of liberty, in forming those complex 1 
ideas: how else conies it to pass that one man's idea | 
of gold, or justice, is diS'erent from another's? but be- 
cause he has put in, or left out of his, some simple J 
idea, which the other has not. The question then xa^A 
which of these are real, and which barely imaginary \ 
louibinations.' What collections agree to the reality 1 
if things, and what not ? And to this I say. That, 

§ 4. Secondly, mixed modes and rela. jij^pj 
tious having no other reality but what modea made 
they have in tlie minds of men, there is of consuitcnt 
nothing more required to this kind of "l'\"s,8re 
ideas to make them real, but that they 
be so framed, that there be a possibility of existing 
conformable to them. These ideas themselves being ' 
archetypes, cannot differ from tlieir archetypes, and 
so cannot be chimerical, unless any one will jumble 
together in them inconsistent ideas. Indeed, as any 
>f them have the names of a known language assigned 
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to them, by which he that has them in his mind wodUl 
signify them to others, so bare possibility of existing 
ia not enough; they must have u conformity to the 
ordinary signification of the name that is given tliem, 
tbst they mny not be thought fantastical: as if a man 
would give the name of justice to Uiat idea which 
common use calls liberality. But tills fantasticalneifg 
relates more to propriety of speech, than reality of 
ideas : for a man to be undisturbed in danger, sedately 
to consider what is fittest to be done, and to execute 
it steadily, is a mixed mode, or a complex idea of an 
action which may exist. But to be undisturbed in 
danger without using one's reason or industry, is 
what is also possible to be ; and so is as real an ides 
as the other. Though the first of these, having the 
name courage given to it, may, in respect of that 
name, be a right or wrong idea : hut the other, whilst 
it has not a common received name of any kno wH'. 
language assigned to it, is not capable of any ''^~ 
formity, being made with no reference to any i 
but itself. 

§ 5. Thirdly, our complex ideas of b j 
stances being made allof them in reference 
to things existing without us, and intended . 
to be representations of substances, as tT 
really are; are no farther real than ast] 
are such combinations of simple ideas ,^^ 
are really united, and co-exist in thinRCv 
On the contrary, those are fantastical 
which are made up of suc'h collections of simple tdew 
aswere really never united, never were found toge^| 
in any substance; t.g. a rational creature, consisll 
of a horse's head, joined to a body of human shape, 
such as the centaurs are described ; or, a body yelli 
very malleable, fusible, end fixed ; but lighter ti, 
common water ; or an uniform, unorganized boj 
consisting, as to sense, all of similar parts, with i 
ception and voluntary motion joined to it. When| 
tiuch substances us these can possibly exist 
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IS probable we do not know : but be that as it will, 
these ideas of substances being made conformable to 
no pattern existing that we know, and consisting of 
such collections of ideas as no substance ever showed 
us united together, they ought to pass with us for 
barely imaginary : but much more are those complex 
ideas so, which contain in them any inconsbtency or 
contradiction of their parts. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 

§ 1. Of our real ideas, some are ade- Adequate 
quate, and some are inadequate. Those idew are 
I call adequate, which perfectly repre- «uch as par- 
sent those archetypes which the mind Meetly r^pre- 
supposes them taken from ; which it in- a„jietTpei. 
tends them to stand for, and to which it 
refers them. Inadequate ideas are such, which are 
but a partial or incomplete representation of those 
archetypes to which they are referred. Upon which 
account it is plain, 

§ 2. First that all our simple ideas are ^. ^^ . . 
adequate. Because being nothing but the gUadMuate. 
effects of certain powers in things, fitted 
and ordained by God to produce such sensations in 
us, they cannot but be correspondent and adequate 
to those powers : and we are sure they agree to the 
reality of things. For if sugar produce in us the ideas 
which we call whiteness and sweetness, we are sure 
there is a power in sugar to produce those ideas in 
our minds, or else they could not have been produced 
by it. And so each sensation answering tiie power 
that operates on any of our senses, the idea so pro 
duced IS a real idea (and not a fiction of the mmd 
which has no power to produce any simple idea). 
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. I cannot but be adequate, sir ^, _ 

answer that power; and so all simple ideas arc ade- 
quate. It is true, tbe things producing in us theae 
simple ideas are but few of them denominated by us 
as if they were only the causes of them, but as if 
those ideas were real beings in tlieni. For though 
fire be called painful to the touch, whereby is signi6ed 
the power of producing in us the idea of pain, yet it 
is denominated also light and hot ; as if light i 
heat were really something in the fire more thd 
power to excite these ideas in us; and therefor^ 
called qualities in, or of the fire. But these 
nothing, in truth, but powers to exciie such ideas in 
us, I must in that sense be understood, when I speak 
of secondary qualities, as being in things ; or of their 
idea?, as being the objects that excite them in us. 
Such ways of speaking, though accommodated to the 
vulgar notions, without which one cannot be well \ 
derstood, yet truly signify nothing but those poll 
which are in things to excite certain sensationffl 
ideas in us ; since were there no fit organs lo rcco 
the impressions fire makes on the sight and tntieftj 
nor n mind joined to those organs to receive the ideas 
of light and heat by those impressions from the fir* 
or sun, there would yet be no more light or heat in 
the world, than there would be pain, if there were DO 
sensible creature to feel it, though the sun Hhnuld 
continue just as it is now, and mount Minn flame 
higher than ever it did. Solidity and extension, and tha 
termination of it, figure, with motion and rest, wher eBl.i.1 
we have the ideas, would be really in tlio worl^ 
they are, whether there were any sensible bein^ 
perceive them or no; and therefore we have re«J 
to look on those as the real modifications of mattei? 
and such are the exciting causes of all our various 
sensations from bodies. But this being an inqoif]" 
not belonging to this place, I shall enter no fart 
into it, but proceed to show what complex idea»i 
adequate, and what not. "* 
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„5 3. Secondly, our complex ideas of 
JBtles, being voluntary collections of ^'^f'^^^^ 
nple ideas which the mind puts to- ***"' 

(ther witliout reference to any real archetypes or 
landing patterns existing anywhere, are and cannot 
but be adequate ideas. Because they not being in- 
tended for copies of things really existing, but for 
vchctypes made by the mind to rank and denominate 
^ngs by, onnnot want any thing ; they having each 
Tthem that combination of ideas, and thereby that 
Infection which the mind intended they should : so 
Mi the mind acquiesces in them, and can find no- 
Ing wanting. Thus by having the idea of a figure, 
|lh three sides meeting at three angles, I have a 
mplete idea, wherein I require nothing else to make 
Fperfect. That the mind is satis6ed with the per- 
dition of this its idea, is plain in that it dous not con- 
Mve, that any understanding hath, or can have a more 
mplete or perfect idea of that thing it signifies by 
5 word triangle, supposing it to exist, than itself 
has in that complex idea of three sides and three 
angles; in which is contained all that is or can be 
essential to it, or necessary to complete it, wherever 
or however it exists. But in our ideas of substances 
it is otherwise. For there desiring to copy things as 
they really do exist, and to represent to ourselves 
that constitution on which all their propertips depend, 
we perceive our ideas attain not that perfection we 
intend : we find they still want something we should 
be glad were in them ; and so are all inadequate. 
But mixed modes and relations, being archetypes 
without patterns, and so having nothing to represent 
but themselves, cannot but be adequate, every thing 
being so to itself. He that at first put together the 
idea of danger, perceived absence of disorder from 
fear, sedate consideration of what was justly to be 
done, and executing that without disturbance, or 
being deterred by the danger of it, had certainly in 
his mind that complex idea made upof that comhina- 
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tion ; and intending it to be nothing else, but whatis, 
nor to have in it any otiit-r simple ideas, but what it 
hatli, it could not also but be an adequate idea : and lay- 
ing this up in his memory, with the name courage an- 
nexed to it, to signify to others, and denominate from 
thence any action he should observe to agree with it, 
had hereby a standard to measure and dcDoniinate 
actiouK by, as they agreed to it. Tliis idea thus 
made, and laid up for a pattern, must necessarily be 
adequate, being referred to nothing e\&Q but itself, 
nor made by any other original, but the gond-Hking 
and will of liim that first made this combination. 

§ 4. Indeed another coming after, and 
in conversation k-arning from him the 
word courage, may make an idea, to 
nunes, may which he gives the name courage, dif- 
"^flS^^ ferent from what the first author applied 
^ ■ it to, and has in his mind, when he uses 

it. And in this case, if he designs that his idea in 
thinking should be confnrmahle to the otiicr's idea, 
as the name he uses in speaking is conformable m 
sound to his, from whotn he learned it, his idea may 
be very wrong and inadequate : because in this case, 
making the other man's idea the pattern of his ides 
iu thinking, as the other man's word or sound is tb« 
pattern of his in speaking, his idea is so far defective 
and inadequate, as it is distant from the archetype 
and pattern he refers it to, and intends to express and 
signify by the name he uses for it; whieli name he 
Vfould have to be a sign of the other man's idea (to 
which, in its proper use, it is primarily annexed) and 
of his own, aa agreeing to it : to which, if liis own 
does not exactly correspond, it is faulty and in ad» 
quale. 

§ 5. Therefore these complex ideas of modes, y 
they are referred by the mind, and intended to| 
respond to the ideas in the mind of some other in? 
telligent being expressed by the names we apply to 
tbem. they may be very deficient, wrong, and made* 
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quate; because they agree not to that which the 
mind designs to be their archetype and pattern : in 
which respect only any idea of modes can be wrongs 
imperfect, or inadequate. And on this account our 
ideas of mixed modes are the most liable to be faulty 
of any other; but this refers more to proper speaking 
than knowing right. 

§ 6. Thirdly, what ideas we have of j^g^j^fs b- 
substances I have above showed. Now stances, as 
those ideas have in the mind a double re- referred to 
ference : 1. Sometimes they are referred r&l^sencea, 
to a supposed real essence of each species "^ equate. 
of things. 2. Sometimes they are only designed to 
be pictures and representations in the mind of things 
that do exist by ideas of those qualities that are dis- 
coverable in them. In both which ways these copies 
of those originals and archetypes are imperfect and 
inadequate. 

First, it is usual for men to make the names of 
substances stand for things, as supposed to have cer- 
tain real essences, whereby they are of this or that 
species : and names standing for nothing but the ideas 
that are in men's minds, they must constantly refer 
their ideas to such real essences, as to their arche- 
types. That men (especially such as have been bred 
up in the learning taught in this part of the world) 
do suppose certain specific essences of substances^ 
which each individual, in its several kinds, is made 
conformable to, and partakes of, is so far from need- 
ing proof, that it will be thought strange if any one 
should do otherwise. And thus they ordinarily apply 
the specific names they rank particular substances 
under to things, as distinguished by such specific real 
essences. Who is there almost who would not take 
it amiss if it should be doubted whether he called 
himself a man, with any other meaning than as 
having the real essence of a man ? And yet if you 
demand what those real essences are, it is plain men 
are ignorant, and know them not. From whence it 
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follows, that the ideas they have in their minds, bft- 
iiig referred to real essences, as to archetypes which 
are unknown, must be so far from being adequate, 
that they cannot be supposed to be any represeiitatiou 
of them at all. The complex ideas we have of sub- 
stances are, as it has been shown, certain collections 
of simple ideas that have been observed or supposed 
constantly to exist together. But such a complex 
idea cannot be the real essence of any substance ; for 
then the properties we discover in that body would 
depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from 
it, and their necessary connexion with it be known ; 
as all properties of a triangle depend on, and, as far 
as they are discoverable, are deducible from, the com- 
plex idea of three lines, including a space. But it is 
plain that in our complex ideas of substances are not 
contained such ideas, on which all the other qualities 
that are to be found in them do depend. The com- 
mon idea men have of iron, is a body of a certaiQ 
colour, weight, and hardness ; and a property tbat 
they look on as belonging to it is mallcableness. But 
yet this property has no necessary connexion with 
that complex idea or any part of il : and there is no 
more reason to think that mallcableness depends on 
that colour, weight, and hardness, than that colour, 
or that weight, depends on its mallcableness. And 
yet, though we know natliing of these real essences, 
there is nothing more ordinary than that men should 
attribute the sorts of things to such essences. The 
particular parcel of matter wliich makes the ring I 
have on my finger is forwardly, by most men, sup- 

fiosed to have a real essence, whereby it is gold ; and 
rom whence those qualities flow, which 1 find in it, 
\\z. its peculiar colour, weight, hardness, fusibility, 
fixedness, and change of colour, upon u slight touch 
of mercury, &c. This essence, from which all these 
properties flow, when I inquire into it, and search 
after it, I plainly perceive I cannot discover : the fitf- 
thest I can go is only to presume, that it beinir 
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^^^bthin^ but body^ its real essence, or infernnl const^ 
^^^BDtion,oii which these qualities depend, cau be nothing* 
^^^■hit the figure, size, and connexion of its solid jiarts ; 
^^^Bf ueither of which having any distinct iierccntion at 
^^^■11, can I have any idea of its essence, which is th&g 
^^^beuse that it Ims that particular shining ycllownes^ 
^^|P greater weight than any thing I know of the same4 
^^^Dulk, and a fitness to have its colour changed by the 
touch of quicksilver. If any one will say, tliat the 
real essence and internal constitution, on which these 

I properties depend, is not the figure, size, and arrange- 
ment or connexion of its solid parts, but something 
tlse. called its particular form, 1 am farther from 
having any idea of its real essence than I was before : 
for I have an idea of figure, size, and situation of solid 
parts in general, though I hiive none of the particular 
figure, size, or putting together of parts, whereby the 
qualities above-mentioned are produced ; which qua- 
lities I find in that particular parcel of matter that is 
on my finger, and not in another parcel of matter 
with which I cut the pen I -write with. But when I 
am told that something besides the figure, size, and 
posture of the solid parts of that body, is its essence^ 
eomething called substantial form ; of that, 1 confessj 
I have no idea at nil, but only of the sound fornaT 
which is far enough from an idea of its real essencff 
or constitution. The like ignorance as I hare of thft * 
real essence of this particular substance, I have also 
of the real essence of all other natural ones ; of which 
essences, I confess, I have no distinct ideas at all; 
and I am apt to suppose others, when they examine 
their own knowledge, will find in themselves, in this 
one point, the same sort of ignorance. 

§ 7- Now then, when men apply to this particular 
parcel of matter on my finger a general name already j 
in use, and denominate it gold, do they not ordinarily, i 
or nre they not understood to give it that name as I 
belonging to a particular species of bodies, having ai 
real internal essence ; by having of which essence this 1 
K 2 
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particular substance comes to be of that species, 
to be called by that name ? If it be so, as it is ph 
is, the name by which things are marked, as lia' _ 
that essence, must be referred primarily to that es- 
sence ; and consequently the idea to which that name 
is given must be referred also to that essence, and be 
intended to represent it. Which essence since they 
who so use the names know not, their ideas of sub- 
stances must be all inadequate in that respect, as not 
containing in them that real essence which the mind 
intends they should. 

., ,..,. § 8. Secondly, those who neglecting 

that tisuless supposition of unknown real 
essences, whereby they are distinguished, 
endeavour to copy the substances l" 
exist in the world, by puttinjf togei 
the ideas of those sensible qualities wl 
are found co-existing in them, though they 
much nearer a likeness of tbein than those 
imagine they know not what real specific essei 
yet they an-ive not at perfectly adequate ider 
those substances they ivould thus copy into theif' 
minds ; nor do those copies exactly and fully contain 
all that is to be found in their archetypes. Because 
those qualities and powers of substances whereof wo 
make tneir complex ideas, are so many and various, 
that no man's complex idea contains them all. That 
our abstract Idaes of substances do not contain in 
them all the simple ideas that arc united in the things 
themselves it is evident, in that men do rarely put 
into their complex idea of any substance all the 
simple ideas they do know to exist in it. Because 
endeavouring to make the signification of their nai 
as clear, and as little cumbersome as they can, ' 
make their specific ideas of the sorts of subsf 
for the most part, of a few of those simple ideas 
arc to be found in them : but these having no orij_ 
precedency, or right to be put in, and make tho 
cific Idea more than others that are left out, it is 
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^^B tliat both tliese ways our ideas of substances are de- 
^^B^cient and iDadequate. The simple ideas, whereof 
^^H^emake our complex ones of substances, are all of 
^^Hfliem (bating only the figure and bulk of some sorts) 
^^^^owers, which being relations to other substances, 
we can never be sure that we know all the powers 
tliat are in any one body, till we have tried what 

r changes it is fitted to give to, or receive from, other 
■aubstances, in their several ways of application : 
which being impossible to be tried upon any one 
body, much less upon all, it is impossible we sliouUl , 
have adequate ideas of any substance made up of J 
collection of all its properties. 

% 9. Whosoever first lighted on a parcel of that sort^ 
of substance we denote by the word gold, could not 
rationally take the bulk and figure he observed in 
that lump to depend on its real essence or internal 
constitution. Therefore those never went into his idea 
of that species of body ; but its peculiar colour, per- 
haps, and weight, were the first he abstracted froai_ 
it to make the complex idea of that species, Whid' 
both are but powers ; the one to afi'ect our eyes aftei 
such a manner, and to produce in us that iilca wa 
call yellow ; and the other to force upwards any otliefi 
body of equal bulk, they being put into a pair e 
equal scales one against another. Another, perhap) 
added to these the ideas of fusibility and fixedness, 
two other passive powers, in relation to the operation 

■ of fire upon it ; another, its ductility and solubility in 
aq. regia, two other powers relating to the operation 
of other bodies, in changing its outward figure, or 
separation of it into insensible parts. These, or part 
of these, put together, usually make the complex 
idea in men's minds of that sort of body we call 
gold. 

§ 10. But no one, who hath considered the proper- 
ties of bodies in general, or this sort in particular, can 
doubt that this called gold has infinite othor propcr- 
Vties, not contained in that complex idea. Some who 
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liave examined tliis specii^s inore accurntely, could] 
believe, enumerate ten times as mnny properties 
gold, all of llietn as inseparable from its internal ci 
stitation as its colour or weight : and it is probable, 
if any one knew all the properties that are by divers 
men known of this metal, tliere would be an hundred 
times as many ideas go to the complex idea of gold 
as any one man yet has in his ; and yet, perhaps, that 
not be the thousandth part of what is to be discoven 
in it. Tlie changes which that one body is apt to 
ceive, and make in other bodies, upon a due appl' 
tion, exceeding far not only what we know, but wl 
we are apt to imagine. Which will not appear so mi 
n paradox to any one who will but consider liow 
men ore yet from knowing all the properties of 
one, no very compound figure, a triangle; though it 
be no small number that are already by mathema- 
ticians discovered of it. 

§ 11. So that all our complex ideas of 
substances are imperfect and inadequate : 
which would be so also in mathematical 
figures, if we were to have our complex 
ideas of them only by collecting their 
properties in reference to other figures. 
How uncertain and imperfect would our ideas beef 
an ellipsis, if we had no other idea of it but some few 
of its properties! Whereas having in our plain idea 
the whole essence of that figure, we from thence di«- 
cover those properties, and demonstratively see how 

they flow, and are inseparable from it. 

Simpleideas, § 12. Thus the mind has three sorts 
t\hirx, Hiii abstract ideas or nominal essences 
■qua e. First, simple ideas, which are «' 

copies; but yet certainly adequate : because being 
tended to express nothing but the power in thingft' 
produce in the mind such a sensation, that sensatit 
when it is produced, cannot but be the effect of that 
power. So the paper I write on having the jiower in 
the light, (Ispcati according to the common notiou eft 
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light) to produce in men the sensation which I call 
white, it cannot but be the effect of such a power, in 
something without the mind ; since the mind has not 
the power to produce any such idea in itself, and being 
meant for nothing else but the effect of such a power, 
that simple idea is real and adequate ; the sensation of 
white, in my mind, being the effect of that power 
which is in the paper to produce it, is perfectly ade- 
quate to that power, or else that power would pro- 
duce a different idea. 

§ 13. Secondly, the complex ideas of ideas of sub- 
substances are ectypes, copies too; but stances are 
not perfect ones, not adequate : which is «'t7uTra, in- 
very evident to the mind, in that it plainly ^^^*®- 
perceives that whatever collection of simple ideas it 
makes of any substance that exists, it cannot be sure i 
that it exactly answers all that are in that substance : 
since not having tried all the operations of all other 
substances upon it, and found all the alterations it 
would receive from, or cause in, other substances, it 
cannot have an exact adequate collection of all its 
active and passive capacities, and so not have an ade- 
quate complex idea of the powers of any substance 
existing, and its relations, which is that sort of com- 
plex idea of substances we have. And after all, if we 
would have, and actually had, in our complex idea, 
an exact collection of all the secondary qualities or 
powers of any substance, we should not yet thereby 
have an idea of the essence of that thing : for since 
the powers or qualities that are observable by us are 
not the real essence of that substance, but depend on 
it, and flow from it, any collection whatsoever of these 
qualities cannot be the real essence of that thing. 
Whereby it is plain, that our ideas of substances are 
not adequate, are not what the mind intends them to 
be. Besides, a man has no idea of substance in ge- 
neral, nor knows what substance is in itself. 

§ 14. Thirdly, complex ideas of modes Ideas of 
and relations are originals and archetypes ; modes and 
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hut l^lid"- inten<^s them to be conformable, and 
■luaie. actly to answer. These beinff such col 

lections of simple ideas that the mind itself puts to- 
gether, and such collections that each of them contains 
in it precisely all that the mind intends that it should, 
they are archetypes and essences of modes that may 
exist ; and so are desiffned only for, and belong only 
to, such modes as, when they do exist, have an exact 
conformity with those complex ideas. The ideas, 
flierefore, of modes and relations cannot but be a dt" 
quale. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Of Trxic and False Ideas. 
§ 1. Though truth and falsehood be- 



adj^l 



long, in propriety of speech, only to pro- 
positions, yet ideas are oftentimes termed 
"^t"' *""" "^""^ ""^ io.\se, (as what words are there 
'' '™*' that are not used with great latitude, 
and with some deviation from their strict and proper 
significations?) Though I think that, when ideas 
themselves are termed true or false, there is still some 
secret or tacit proposition, which is tlie foundation of 
that denomination ; as wc sliall see, if we examine tbe 
particular occasions wherein they come to be called 
true or false. In all which we shall find some kind of 
affirmation or negation, which is the reason of that 
denomination. For our ideas, being nothing but bare 
appearances or perceptions in our minds, cannot pro- 
perly and simply in themselves be said to be true or 
ialse, no more than a single name of any thing dS 
be said to be true or falae. 
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of the word truth, as all other things ronteim n 
that any way exist are said to be true, tmit pro- 
*'. e. really to be such as they exist, posiuon. 
Though in things called true, even in that sense, 
there is, perhaps, a secret reference to our ideas, 
looked upon as the standards of that truth, which 
amounts to a mental proposition, though it be usually 
not taken notice of. 

§ 3. But it is not in that metaphysical 
sense of truth which we inquire here, 
when we examine whether OQr ideas are 
capable of bein^ true or false, but in the 
more ordinary acceptation of those words : 
and so I say, that the ideas in our minds being only 
so many perceptions, or appearances there, none of 
them arc false : the idea of a centaur having no more 
falsehood iu it, when it appears in our minds, than the 
name centaur has falsehood in it, when it is pronounced 
by our mouths or written on paper. For truth or 
falsehood lying always in some affirmation or nega- 
tion, mental or verbal, our ideas are not capable, any 
of them, of being false, till the mind passes gomo 
judgment on them, that is, affirms or denies some- 
thing of them. 

§ 4. Whenever the mind refers any of ,. . 
-. ■ 1 . .1 ■ . .1 Ideas rcfer- 

its ideas to any thmg extraneous to them, rcj „ any 
they are then capable to be called true thing may 
or tulse ; because the mind in such a re- l« '""; ^ 
fercnce makes a tacit supposition of their ^ 
conformity to that thing: which supposition, as it 
happens to be true or false, so the ideas themselves 
come to be denominated. The most usual cases 
wherein this happens are these following: 

§ 6. First, when the mind supposes any Other men's 
idea it has conformable to that in other ^^^"^ 
men's minds, called by the same common andsupposal 
name; tu g. when the mind intends or rcalewenvcc, 
judges its ideas of justice, temperance, <"* "'''*' 
religion, to be the same with what other ^^^!^* 
men give those names to. ide» to. 
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Secondly, when tlie mind supposes any idea it iM* 
in itself to be conformable to some real existence. 
Tlius the two ideas of a man and a centaur, supposed 
to be the ideas of real substances, are the one true, 
;ind the other false; the one having a conformity to 
wliat has really existed, the other not. 

Thirdly, when the mind refers any of its ideas to 
that real constitution and essence of any thintj, where- 
on all its properties depend : and thus tlie grea tflit 
part, if not all our ideas of substances, 
The cause § 6. These suppositions the mil 

of nidi re" very apt tacitly to make concerning 
imnccs. own ideas. But yet, if we will exanrffl?- 

it, we shall find it is chiefly,if not only, concerning its 
abstract complex ideas. For the natural tendency of 
the mind being towards knowledge ; — and finding thst, 
if it should proceed by and dwell upon only particular 
things, its progress would be very slow, and its work 
endless ; — therefore to shorten its way to knowledge, 
and make each perception more comprehensive, the 
first thing it does, as tlie foundation of the easier en- 
larging its knowledge, either by contemplation of the 
things themselves that it would know, or conference 
with others about them, is to bind them into bundles, 
and rank them so into sorts, that what knowledge it 
gets of any of them it may thereby with assurance 
extend to all of that sort; and so advance by larger 
steps in that, which is its great business, knowledge. 
This, as 1 have elsewhere shown, is the reason wby 
we collect things under comprehensive ideas, 
names annexed to them, into genera and specie! 
into kinds and sorts. 

§ 7. If therefore we will warily attend to tha' 
tions of the mind, and obser?e what course it usoril, 
takes in its way to knowledge, we shall, I think, find 
that the mind having got an idea, which it thinks it 
may have use of, either in contemplation or discourse, 
the first thing it does is to abstract it, and then get a 
name to it; and so lay it up in its store house, the 
memory, as containing the essence of a sort of things 
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of which that name is always to be the mark. Hence 
it is, that we may often observe, that when any one 
sees a new thing of a kind that he knows not, tie pre- 
.'<ently asks what it is, meaning by tlint inquiry nothing 
but the name. As if the name carried with it the 
knowledge of the species, or the essence of it ; whereof 
it is indeed used as the mark, and is generally sup- 
posed annexed to it. 

§ 8. But this abstract idea being some- Cause of 
thing in the mind between the thing that such n>- 
exists, and- the name that is ffiven to it ; 'erenees- 
it is in our ideas that both the Tightness of our know* 
ledge, and the propriety or intelligibleness of our 
speaking, consists. And hence it is, that men are so 
forward to suppose that the abstract ideas they have 
in their minds nrc sucli as agree to the tilings exist- 
ing without them, to which they are referred ; and are 
the same also to which the names they give them do 
by the use and propriety of that language belong. 
For without this double conformity of their ideas, they 
find they should both think amiss of things in them- 
selves, and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 

§ 9- First then, I say, that when the Simple idens 
trutii of our ideas is judged of by the may be false, 
conformity they have to the ideas which 'n referenw 
other men have, and commonly signify by the same 
llie same name, they may be any of them name, but 
false. But yet simple ideas are least of are least li»- 
ali liable to be so mistaken ; because a °^^ '° ** '^■ 
man by his senses, and every day's observation, may 
easily satisfy himself what the simple ideas are which 
their several names that are in common use stand for ; 
they htiing but few in number, and such as if he 
doubts or mistakes in, he may easily rectify by the 
objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is sel- 
dom that any one mistakes in his names of simple 
ideas, or applies the name red to the idea green, or 
the name sweet to the idea bitter ; much less are men 

^4o confound the names of ideas belonging to dif< 
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t senses, and call a colour by the name of a 
ke. ; whereby it is evident that the simple itieas they 
coll by any name are commonly the same that otl 
have and mean when they use the same names. 
lileis of § ^^- Complex ideas are much l 

mixctl modes liable to be false in this respect : 
iTUMt liable complex ideas of mixed modes much tnotV 
to l« false ui ^jijjj^ those of substances : because in snb- 

stances (especially those which the com- 
mon and unborrowed names of any language are ap- 
plied to) some remarkable sensible qualities, serving 
ordinarily to distinguish one sort from another, easily 
preserve those, who take any core in the use of their 
words, from applying them to sorts of substances to 
which they do not at all belong. But in mixed modes 
wc are much more uncertain ; it being not so easy to 
determine of several actions, whether they are to be 
called justice or cruelty, liberality or prodigality. 
And 80 in referring our ideas to those of other men, 
called by the same names, ours may be false ; and the 
idea in our minds, which we express by the ^ ~*' 
justice, may perhaps be that which ought tO'J 
another name. I 

§ 11. But whether or no our ida 

mixed modes are more liable than i 

ihouglit sort to be different from those of other 

falje. men, which are marked by the same 

names, this at least is certain, that ihis sort of faUe- 
hood is much more familiarly altributed to our ideai 
of mixed modes than to any other. When a man is 
thouglit tu have a false idea of justice, or gratitude, 
or glory, it is for no other reason but that liis agrees 
not with the ideas which each of those names are the 
signs of in other men. 
Andwh § ^^" "^'^^ reason whereof seems to me 

to be this ; that the abstract ideas of mixed 
modes being men's voluntary combinations of such a 
precise collection of simple ideas, — and so the essence 
of each 8|>ccies being made by men alone, whertofwt I 
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have no other sensible standard existing any where 
but the name itself, or the definition of that naroei — 
we have nothing else to refer these our ideas of mixed 
modes to, as n standard to which we would conform 
them, but the ideas of those who are thought to use 
those names in their most proper significations; and 
£0 as our ideas conform or diner from thera, they pass 
for true or false. And thus much concerning the 
truth and falsehood of our ideas, in reference to their 
names. 

§ 13. Secondly, as to the truth and As refetred 
falsehood of our ideas, in reference to the ^ '^ ""t- 
rcal existence of things : when that is *^'^' "??"* 
made the standard oi tlieir truth, none oi (^^ ^e false, 
them can be termed false, but only out but Uion oT 
complex ideas of substances. BuhBtimoa. 

§ 14. First, our simple ideas being pj„, simple 
barely such perceptions as God has fitted idens in this 
us to receive, and given power to external "en»e not 
objects to produce in us by established ^^'^' "'"' 
laws and ways, suitable to his wisdom and '' 
goodness, though incomprehensible to us, their truth 
consists in nothing else but in such appearances as are 

tiroduced in us, and must be suitable to those powers 
le has placed in external objects, or else they could 
not be produced in us: and thus answering those 
powers, they are what they should be, true ideas. 
Nor do they become liable to any imputation of false- 
hood, if the mind (as in most men I believe it does) 
judges these ideas to be in the things themselves. 
For God, in his wisdom, having set them as marks of 
distinction in thin.^s, whereby we may be able to dig- 
ccru one thing from another, and so choose any of 
them for our uses, as wc have occasion; it alters not 
the nature of our simple idea, whether we think that 
the idea of blue be in the violet iLself, or in our mind 
only ; and only the power of producing it by the tex- 
ture of JU parts, reflecting the particles of light after 
scertun manner, to be in the violet itself. Tor that 
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texture in the object, by a regular and constant opC- 
ration, producing the same idea of blue in us, it serve* 
lis to distingriiish, by our eyes, that from any other 
thing, whether that distinguishing mark, as it is really 
in the violet, be only a peculiar texture of parts, or 
else that very colour, tlie idea whereof (which is in us) 
is the exact resemblance. And it is equally from that 
oppcarance to be denominated blue, whether it be that 
real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, that causes 
in us that idea; since the name blue notes properly 
nothing but that mark of distinction that is in a violet, 
discernible only by our eyes, whatever it consirt g iff; 
that being beyond our capacities distinctly to ' " 
and perhaps would be of less use to us if vn 
faculties to discern. 

§ 15. Neither would it carry anjr^tAi^ 
putation of falsehood to our simple ideas, 
if, by the different structure of our organs 
it were so ordered, that the same object 
should produce in several men's mmds 
different ideas at the same time ; 
the idea that a violet produced in one man's mil 
his eyes were the same that a marygold produc 
another man's, and vice versa. For since this 
never be known, because one man's mind conid 
pass into another man's body, to perceive what ap- 
pearances were produced by those organs ; neither 
the ideas hereby, nor the names would be at all con- 
founded, or any falsehood be in cither. For .ill thinffs 
that had the texture of a violet, producing constantly 
the idea that he called blue ; and those which hud the 
texture of a marygold, producing constantly the idea 
which lie as constuntly called yellow ; whatever t how 
appearances were in his mind, he would be al'"^^ 
regularly to distinguish things for his use by 

appearances, and understand and signify those di 

tions marked by the names blue and yellow, as if th» 
appearances, or ideas in his mind, received from those 
two flowers, were exactly the same with the « 
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other men's minds. I am nevertheless very apt. to 
think that the sensible ideas produced by any object 
in different men's minds are most commonly very 
near and undiscernibly alike. For which opinion, I 
think, there might be many reasons offered : but that 
being besides my present business^ I shall not trouble 
my reader with them ; but only mind him, that the 
contrary supposition, if it could be proved, is of little 
use, either for the improvement of our knowledge or 
conveniency of life ; and so we need not trouble our- 
selves to examine it. 

§ 16. From what has been said con- ui.^ „:«,«i^ 

«. . , -J T xi.- 1 -x • iTirst, simple 

cernmg our simple ideas, I think it evi- ideas in this 
dent, that our simple ideas can none of sense not 
them be false in respect of thincfs existing ^^' ^^^ 

• 1 Til iPi whv 

Without US. For the truth of these ap- •'' 
pearances, or perceptions in our minds, consisting, as 
has been said, only in their being answerable to the 
powers in external objects to produce by our senses 
such appearances in us; — and each of them being in the 
mind, such as it is, suitable to the power that produced 
it, and which alone it represents ; — it cannot upon that 
account, or as referred to such a pattern, be false. Blue 
and yellow, bitter or sweet, can never be false ideas ; 
these perceptions in the mind are just such as they 
are there, answering the powers appointed by God to 
produce them ; and so are truly what they are and 
are intended to be. Indeed the names may be mis- 
applied ; but that in this respect makes no falsehood 
in the ideas ; as if a man ignorant in the English 
tongue should call purple scarlet. 

§17* Secondly, neither can our com- Secondly, 
plex ideas of modes, in reference to the modes not 
essence of any thing really existing, be ^'*^- 
false. Because whatever complex idea I have of any 
mode, it hath no reference to any pattern existing 
and made by nature : it is not supposed to contain in 
it any other ideas than what it hath \ nor to represent 
any thing but such a complication of ideas as it does. 
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Thus when I have the idea of such an action of a 
man, who forbears to afford himself such meat, drink, 
and clothing, and other conveniences of life, as his 
riches nnd estate will be sufficient to supply, and his 
station requires, I have no false idea ; but such an 
one as represents an action, either as I find or ima- 
gine it ; and so is capable of neither truth or false- 
hood. But when I give the name frugality or virtue 
to this action, then it may be called a false idea, if 
thereby it he supposed to agree with that idea, to 
whith, in propriety of speech, the name of frugality 
doth belong ; or to be conformable to that law, which 
is the standard of virtue and vice. 
Thirdly § '^* thirdly, our complex ideas of 

ideas of sub- substances, being all referred to patterns 
stanMs in things themselves, may be false. Th*t 

when false. they are all false, when looked upon VA 
the representations of the unknown essences nf things, 
is so evident, that there needs nothing to be said of 
it. I shall therefore pass over that chimerical sup- 
position, and consider them as collections of simpie 
idea« in the mind taken from combinations of simple 
ideas existing together constantly in things of which 
patterns they are the supposed copies : and in this 
reference of them to the existence of things they are 
false ideas. 1. When they put together simple ideas, 
which in the real existence of things have no union } 
as when to the shape and size that exist together tn 
a horse, is joined, in the same complex idea, the-power 
of borking like a dog : which three ideas, however put 
together into one in the mind, were never united in 
nature ; and this therefore may be called a false idea 
of a horse. 2. Ideas of substances are, in this respect, 
also false, when from any collection of simple ideas 
that do always exist together, there is separated, by 
a direct negation, any other simple idea which is con- 
stantly joined with them. Thus, if to extension, so- 
lldityi fusibility, the peculiar weightiness, and yellow 
colour of gold, any one join in his thoughts the negtt- 
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m of a greater degree of fixedness than is in lead 
copper, he mny be said to have a false com- i 
\\ex idea, as well as when he joins to those other j 
imple ones the idea of perfect absolute fixedness*^ 
!'or either way, the complex idea of gold being made 
p of such simple ones as have no union in nuturc, 
lay be termed false. But \i we leave out of this hia 
implex idea, that of fixedness quite, without either 
dually joining to, or separating of it from the rest ia-l 
lis mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an inade- , 
luate and imperfect idea, rather than a false one ; 
ince though it contains not all the simple ideas that 
re united in nature, yet it puts none together but 
hat do really exist together, 
' ") 19. Though in compliance with the 
inary way of speaking I have showed 
what sense, and upon what ground our 
leas may be sometimes called true or 
Ise; yet if we will look a little nearer into 
c matter, in all cases where any idea is 
Llled true or false, it is from some judgment that the 1 
lind makes, or is supposed to make, that is true or 
"false. For truth or falsehood, being never without 
some affirmation or negation, express or tacit, it is ^ 
not to be found but where signs are joined and se- 
parated, according to the agreement or disagreement I 
of the things they stand for. The signs we cliiefly 
use are either ideas or words, wherewith we make 
lither mental or verbal propositions. Truth lies in 
I joining or separating these representatives, as the 
lings they stand for do in themselves agree or dis- 
igree; and falsehood in the contrary, as shall be 
more fully shown hereafter. 

§ 20. Any idea then which we have in iJc^i„ 
our minds, whether comformable or not to themsclres 
the existence of things, or to any idea in neitber Uuc 
the minds of other men, cannot properly "'"' '*"**' ' 
for this alone be called false. For these represents- I 
tions, if they hare nothing in them but what is really j 
VOL. tl. I. 
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existing in things without, cannot be thought false, 
being exact representations of something; nor yet, if 
Ihey have any thing in them differing from the reality 
of things, can they properly be said to be false repre- 
sentations, or ideas of things they do not represent. 
But the mistake and falsehood is, 

§ 21. First, when the mind having any 
idea, it judges and concludes it the same 
that is in other men's minds, signified by 
the same nanoe ; or that it is comformable 

to the ordinary received signification or 

without lie- definition of that word, when indeed it is 
""«"»■ not : which is the most usual mistake in 

mixed modes, though other ideas also are liable to it. 

2 When § ^^* Secondly, when it having a com- 
jiidged to pleJt i^lc^ made up of such a collection of 
agree to real simple ones as nature never puts together, 
cKi'stence, \^ judges it to agree to a species of crea- 
ro'not"^ tures really existing ; as when it joins the 

weight of tin to the colour, fusibility, anil 
fixedness of gold. 

3 When § ^^' Thirdly, when in its complex idea 
judgL-d a<Ie- it has united a certain number of simple 
(juDte.with- ideas that do really exist together in some 
out being so. gQ^t of creatures, but has also left out 
others as much inseparable, it Judges this to be a per- 
fect complete idea of a sort of things which really it 
is not ; v. g. having joined the ideas of substance, yel- 
low, malleable, most heavy, and fusible, it takes that 
complex idea to he the complete idea of gold, when 
yet its peculiar fixedness and solubility in aqua regia 
are as inseparable from those other ideas or qualities 
of that body, as they are one from another. 

4. When § ^*" Fourthly, the mistake is yet 

jndged to greater, when I judge that this complex 
feprMent idea contains in it the real essence of any 
**^ '«*' body existing, when at least it contains 

but some few of those properties which 
flow from its real essence and constitution. 
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ily some few of those properties ; for those proper* 
fies consisting mostly in the active and passive powers 
has, in reference to other tilings, all that are vu)- 
;rly known of any one body, of which the complex 
lea of that kind of things is usually made, are but a 
try few, in comparison of what a man, that has seve- 
;l ways tried and examined it, knows of that one 
irt of things: and all that the most expert man knows 
e but a few, in comparison of what are really in that 
dy, and depend on its internal or essential consti- 
ition. The essence of a triangle lies in a very little 
^mpass, consists in a very few ideas, — three lines in- 
luding a space make up that essence, — but the pro- 
rties that flow from this cs^^cncc a:e more than can 
easily known or enumerated. So I imagine it is 
substances, their real essences He in a little compass, 
lOugh the properties flowing from that internal con- J 
'tution are endless. I 

§ 25. To conclude, a man having no ideas, iriieni 
tion of any thing without him, but by (Wse. 1 

le idea be has of it in his mind (which idea he has a 
iwer to call by what name he pleases), he may in- J 
!ed make an idea neither answering the reason of I 
ings, nor agreeing to the idea commonly signified J 
' other people's words ; but (Cannot make a wronj^l 
or false idea of a thing, which is no otherwise known I 
to him but by the idea he has of it : v. g. when 1 1 
frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of a man, ' 
And join to this a horse's head and neck, I do not 
' Bake a false idea of any thing; because it represents 
lothing without mc. But when I call it a man or 
Tartar, and imagine it to represent some real being 
without me, or to be the same idea that others call by I 
the same name ; in either of these cases I may err. ' 
And upon this account it is, that it comes to be termed 
a false idea ; though indeed the falsehood lies not in 
the idea, but in that tacit mental proposition wherein 
a conformity and resemblance is attributed to it, which i 
it has not. But yet, if having framed such an idea in I 
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my mind, without tliinking cither that existence, or 
the name man or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it 
man or Tartar, I may be justly thought fantastical in 
the naming, but not erroneous in my judgment ; nor 
the idea any way false. 

More pro- § -^- Upon the whole matter, I think, 

perly to be that our ideas, as they are considered by 
called right the mind, cither in reference to the proper 

»<ir wrong. jiignification of their names, or In reference 
to the reality of things, may very fitly be called right 
or wrong ideas, according as they agree or disagree 
to those patterns to whicb they are referred. But if 
any one had rather call them true or false, it is fit he 
use a liberty, which every one has. to call things by 

• those names he thinks best; though, in propriety of 
speech, truth or falsehood will, I think, scarce agree 
to thtm, but as they, some way or other,, virtually 
contain in them some mental proposition. The ideas 
that arc in a man's mind, simply considered, cannot 
he wrong, unless complex ones, wherein inconsistent 
parts are jumbled together. AH other ideas are in 
themselves right, and the knowledge about them right 
and true knowledge : but when we come to refer them 

I to any thing, as to their patterns and archetypes, 
then they arc capable of being wrong, as far as they 
disagree witli such archetype: 
S^etl 
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nietlanK § *" ^HERE is scarce any one that d( 

unrwaon- not observe something that seems odd to 
able in noit him, and is in itself really extravagant in 
'°^"- the opinions, reasonings, and actions of 

other men. The least flow of this kind, if at all dif- 
ferent from his own, every one is quick-sighted enough. 
to espy in another, and will by the authority of n 
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4on forwardly condemn, though he be guilty of much 
"peater unreasonableness in his own tenets and con- 
duct, which he never perceives, and will very hardly, i 
fat all, be convinced of. 

§ 2. This proceeds not wholly from self- Not wholly 
iove, though that has often a great hand from »elf- 
in it. Men of fair minds, and not given ^''^■ 
■up to the overweening of self-flattery, are frequently 
guilty of it; and in many cases one with amazement 
ncars thearguings, and is astonished at the obstinacy 
pf a worthy man, who yields not to the evidence of 
•eason, though laid before him as clear ns daylight. 
§ 3. This sort of unreasonableness is Not from 
fcisiially imputed to education and prejn- educaiion. 
jdice, and for the most part truly enough, though that 
iVeaches not the bottom of tlie disease, nor shows di- 
cBtinctly enough whence it rises or wherein it lies; 
Education \& often rightly assigned for the cause, and 
prejudice Is a good general name for tlie thing itielf ; 
but yet, 1 think, he ought to look a little farther* I 
Hrho would trace this sort of madness to the root it ' 
pritigs from, and so explain it, as to show whence this 
flaw has its original in very sober and rational minds, 
and wherein it consists. 

§ 4. I shall be pardoned for calling it a degree of I 
. by so harsh a name as madness, when it inoilni 
'l considered, that opposition to reason deserves that 

, and is really madness ; and there is scarce a i 

man so free from it, but thnt if he should always, on 

^^■ill occuaiotis, argue or do as in some cases hu con- I 

\'Stantly does, would not be thought fitter for Bedlam i 

L*than civil conversation. I do not here mean when he i 

7 is undur the power of an unruly passion, hut in the • 

\ steady calm course of his life. That which will yet I 

more apologize for this harsh name, and ungrateful j 

imputation on the greatest part of mankind, is, that 1 

inquiring a little by the by into the nature of mad- 

Iieiis, B. iL c. xi. § 13. 1 found it to spring from the j 

pery same root, and to dencnd on the very same caus* 
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we are here speaking of. This consideration of the 
thing itseif, at n time when 1 thought not the least 
on the subject which I am now treating of, suggested 
it to nie. And if t)iis be a weakness to »hich all men 
are so liable ; if this be a taint which so universally 
infects mankind ; the greater core sliould be taken to 
lay it open under its due name, thereby to excite the 
greater care in its prevention and cure. 
Pj^ijj g % 5. Some of our ideas have a natural 

wrong con- correspondence and connexion one with 
nexion of another : it is the office and excellency of 
ideas. Q,ir reason to trace these, and hold them 

together in that union and correspondence which is 
founded in their peculiar beings. Besides this, there 
is another connexion of ideas wholly owing to chance 
or custom : ideas, that in themselves are not all of 
kin, come to be so united in some men's minds, that 
it is very hard to separate them ; they always keep Ui 
company, and the one no sooner at any time c< 
into the understanding, but its associate appears 
it; and if they are more than two, which are 
united, the whole gang, always inseparable, 
themselves together. 

This con- § ^" '^^^^ strong combination of id< 

noxion how not allied by nature, the mind makes in 
™»de. itself either voluntarily or by chance ; and 

hence it comes in different men to be very different, 
according to their different iuclinations, education, in- 
terests, &c. Custom settles habits of thinking in the 
understanding, as well as of determining in the will, 
and of motions in the body; all whicli seems to be 
but trains of motion in the animal spirits, which once 
Bet a-going, continue in the same steps they liave been 
used to; which, by often treading, are worn into s 
smooth path, and the motion in it becomes easy, and 
as it were natural. As far as we c;m comprehend 
thinking, thus ideas seem to be produced in our minds; 
or it" they are not, this may serve to explain their fol- 
lowing one another in an habitual train, when once 
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'hey are put into their track, as well as it does to ex- 
llain such motions of the body. A musician used to 
ny tune will find, that let it but once begin in his 
piead, the ideas of the several notes of it will follow 
He another orderly in his understanding, without any 
•re or attention, as regularly as his fingers move or- I 
)erly over the keys of the organ to play out the tune 
"lie has begun, though his unattentive thoughts be 
elsewhere a wandering. AV'hether the natural cause I 
of these ideas, as well as of that regular dancing of j 
'lis fingers, be the motion of his animal spirits, I will " 
©t determine, how probable soever, by this instarice> 
> appears to be so: but this may help us a little 
I conceive of intellectual habits, and of the tying , 
together of ideas. 

§ 7. That there are such associations a^^ auti- 
f them made by custom in the minds of patliiw an 
lost men, I think nobody will question, eiJectofit 
Jwho has well considered himself or others; and to i 
, perhaps, might be justly attributed most of the 
upathies and antipathies observable in men, which 
irork as strongly, and produce as regular eficcts, as if 
mey were natural ; and are therefore called so, though 
|ley at first had no other original but the accidental 
nmcxion of two ideas, which either the strength of 
jke first impression, or future indulgence so united, 
llat they always afterwards kept company together | 
t that man's mind, as if they were but one idea. 
/ most of the antipathies, I do not say all, for some 
Cthera are truly natural, depend upon our original 
lonstitution, and are born with us ; but a great part 
f those which are counted natural, would have been 
fknown to be from unheeded, though perhaps, early 1 
liinpressioHs, or wanton fancies at first, which would 
have been acknowledged the original of them, if they 
had been warily observed. A grown person surfeit- < 
ing with honey, no sooner henrs the name of it, but j 
his fancy immediately carries sickness and qualms to 1 
his stomach, and he cannot bear the very idea of it ; f 
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other ideas of dislike, and sickness, und vomiting, 
presently accomiiany it, and lie is disturbed, but he 
knows from whence to date this weakness, and can 
tell how he got this indisposition. Had this hap- 
pened to him by an overdose of honey, when a child, 
all the same ejects would have followed, but the 
cause would have been mistaken, and the antipathy 
counted natural, 

§ 8. I mention this not out of any great necessity 
there is, in this present argument, to distinguish nicely 
between natural and acquired antipathies; but I take 
notice of it for another purpose, viz. that those whu 
have children, or the charge of their education, would 
think it worth their while diligently to watch, and 
carefully to prevent the undue connexion of ideas in 
the minds of young people. This is the time most 
susceptible of lasting impressions; and though those 
relating to the health of the body are by discreet 
people minded and fenced against, yet I am apt to 
doubt, that those which relate more peculiarly to 
the mind, ond terminate in the understanding or pas- 
sions, have been much less heeded than the thing de- 
serves : uay, those relating purely to the understand- 
inK have, as I suspect, been by most men wholly 
overlooked. 

A great § ^' This wrong connexion in oor 

catMcDfer< minds of ideas in themselves loose and 
"»»■ independent of one another, has such an 

influence, and is of so great force to set us awry in 
our actions, as well moral as natural, passions, reason- 
ings, und notions tliemselves, that perhaps there is 
not any one thing tliat deserves more to be looked 
after. 

% 10. The ideas of goblins and sprights 
have really no more to do witli darkness 
than light; yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these 
often on the mind of a child, and raise thero tbero 
together, possibly he shall never be able to & 
them again so long as he lives : but dark 
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XT afterwards bring with it tliose frightful ideas, 
' they shall be so joined, that he can no more bear 
one than the other. 
"5 11. A man receives a. sensible injury from an- 
'ler, thinks on the man and that action over and 
over ; and by rurainatinjf on them strongly, or much 
in his mind, so cements those two ideas together, that 
he makes them almost one; never thinks on the man, 
but the pain and displeasure he suffered comes into 
his mind with it, so that he scarce distinguishes them, 
but has as much an aversion for the one as the other. 
Thus hatreds are often begotten from slight and in- 
noccnt occasions, and quarrels propagated and con- 

i tinned in the world. 
M.% 12. A man has suffered pain or sickness in any 
l^ace; be saw his friend die in such a room: though 
these have in nature nothing to do one with another, 
yet when the idea o^ the place occurs to his mind, it 
brings (the impression being once made) that of the 
and displeasure with it ; he confounds them in 
mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 
13. When this combination : 
, and while it lasts, it is not in the 
'er of reason to help us, and relieve us 
a the effects of it. Ideas in our minds, 
n they are there, will operate accord- 
to their natures and circumstances; 
here we see the cause why time cures certain 
actions, which reason, though in the right, and al- 
ed to be so, has not power over, nor is able against 
m to prevail with those who are apt to hcurken to 
other cases. The death of a child, that was tlio 
|«ily delight of his mother's eyes, and joy of her 
1, rends from her heart the whole comfort of her 
and gives her all tlie torment imaginable : use 
consolations of reason in this case, and you were 
good preach ease to one on the rack, and hope 
allay, by rational discourses, the pain of his joints 
,ring asunder. Till time has by disuse separated 
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;, and its loss, from the idea 
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e sense of that enjoyment, i 
of the child returning to her memory, .ill representa- 
tions, though ever so reasonable, are in vain ; and 
therefore some in whom the union between these ideas 
is never dissolved, spend their lives in mourning, and 
carry an incurable sorrow to their graves. 
Fftrtle ■ § 14-. A friend of mine knew one per- 

stnnwa of ' fectly cured of madness by a very harsh 
the effect of and offensive operation. The gentleman, 
tlie Bssocia- ^vho Was thus recovered, with great sense 
twuof ideas, of gratitude and acknowledgment, owned 
the cure all his life after, as the greatest obligation 
he could liave received ; but whatever gratitude and 
reason suggested to him, he could never bear the sight 
of the operator : that image brought back with it the 
idea of that agony which ho suffered from his hands, 
which was too mighty and intolerable for him to en- 
dure. 

§ 15. Many children imputing the pain they en- 
dured at school to their books they were corrected 
for, so join those ideas together, that a book becomes 
their aversion, and they are never reconciled to the 
study and use of them all their lives after; and thus 
reading becomes a torment to them, which otherwue 
possibly they might have made the great pleasure of 
their lives. There are rooms convenient enough that 
some men cannot study in, and fashions of vessels, 
which though ever so clean and commodious, they 
cannot drink out of, and that by reason of some ac- 
cidental ideas which are annexed to them, and make 
them offensive : and who is there that hath not ob- 
8er\'ed some man to flag at the appearance, or in the 
company of some certain person not otherwise supe- 
rior to him, but because having once on some occasion 
got the ascendant, the idea of authority and distance 
goes along with that of the person, and he that has 
been thus subjected is not able to separate them l 

§ Ifi. Instances of this kind arc so plentiful every- 
where, that if I add one more, it is only for (he 
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it oddness of it. It is of a young gentlemao, who 
iving learnt to dance, and that to great perfection, 
there happened to stand an old trunk in the room 
where he learnt. The idea af this remarkable pieca 
of household stuff had so mixed itself with the turns 
and steps of all his dances, that though in that cham- 
ber he could dance excellently well, yet it was only 
whilst that trunk was there ; nor could he perform 
rell in any other place, unless that or some such other 
'unk had its due position in the room. If this story 
lall be suspected to he dressed up with some comical 
'Circumstances, a little beyond precise nature, I an- 
swer for myself, that I had it some years since from 
8 very sober and worthy man, upon his own know- 
ledge, as I report it ; and I dare say, there are very 
few inquisitive persons who read this, who have not 
met with accounts, if not examples of this nature, that 
"•^ly parallel, or at least justify this. 

§ 17< Intellectual habits and defects Its influence j 

way contracted, are not less frequent onintellec- 
id powerful, though less observed. Let ^^ '«'*''"■ 
le ideas of being and matter be strongly joined ei- 
icr by education or much thought, whilst these are 
;ill combined in the mind, what notions, what rea- | 
inings will there be about separate spirits .' Let 
istom from the very childhood have joined figure ■ 
id shape to the idea of God, and what absurdities 
rill that mind be liable to about the Deity. 
Let the idea of infallibility be inseparably joined to 
any person, and these two constantly together possess 
the iniud ; and then one body, in two places at once, 
shall unexamined, be swallowed for a certain truth, by 
an implicit faith, whenever that imagined infallible 
person dictates and demands assent without inquiry, 
g IS. Some such wrong and unnatural ObservaUo 
combinations of ideas will be found to in diiFerent 
.-tttablish the irreconcilable opposition be- ^■**- 

ecu different sects of philusophy and religion ; for i 
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we cannot imagine erery one of their followers to 
impose wilfully on himself, and knowingly refuse truth 
offered by plain reason. Interest, though it does a 
great deal in the case, yet cannot be thought to work 
whole societies of men to so universal a perverseness, 
as that every one of them to a man should knowingly 
maintain falsehood : some at least must be allowed 
to do what all pretend to, i. e. to pursue truth sin- 
cerely ; and therefore there must be something that 
blinds their understandings, and makes them not see 
the falsehood of what they embrace for real truth. 
That which thus captivates their reasons, and leads 
men of sincerity blindfold from common sense, will, 
when examined, be found to be what we are speaking 
of; some independent ideas, of no alliance to one 
another, are by education, custom, and the constant 
din of their party, so coupled in their minds, that they 
always appear there together; and they can no more - 
separate them in their thoughts than if there were 
but one idea, and they operate as if they were bo. 
This gives sense to jargon, demonstration to absur- 
dities, and consistency to nonsense, and is the foun- 
dation of the greatest, I had almost said, of all the 
errors in the world; or if it does not reach so far, it 
is at least the most dangerous one, since so far as it 
obtains, it hinders men from seeing and examining. 
When two things in themselves disjoined, appear to 
the sight constantly united ; if the eye sees these 
things riveted, which are loose, where wilt you begin 
to rectify the mistakes that follow in two ideas, that 
they have been accustomed so to join in their minds, 
as to substitute one for the other, and, as 1 am apt to 
think, often without perceiving it themselves ? This, 
whilst they are under the deceit of it, makes them in- 
capable of conviction,* and they applaud themselves 
as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they are 
contending for error ; and the confusion of two dif- 
ferent ideas, which a customary cotmcxion of them in 
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their minds hath to them made in effect but one^ fills 
their heads with false views^ and their reasonings with 
false consequences. 

§ 19. Having thus given an account of Coiicliudon. 
the original, sorts^ and extent of our ideas^ 
with several other considerations^ about tliese ( I know 
not whether I may say) instruments or materials of 
our knowledge; the method I at first proposed to 
myself would now require that I should immediately 
proceed to show what use the understanding makes 
of them^ and what knowledge we have by them. This 
was that which^ in the first general view I had of this 
subject, was all that I thought I should have to do : 
but, upon a nearer approach, I find that there is so 
close a connexion between ideas and words, and our 
abstract ideas, and general words, have so constant a 
relation one to another, that it is impossible to speak, 
clearly and distinctly of our knowledge, which all 
consists in propositions, without considering first the 
nature, use, and signification of language; which 
therefore must be the business of the next book. 



CHAPTEK I. 
Of Words or iMiigxtoge in general. 
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§ 1. Gou having designed man for a 
sociable creature, made him not only with 
an inclination, and under a necessity to 
have fellowship with those of his own 
kind, but furnished him also with language, which 
was to be the great instrument and common tie of 
society. Man therefore had by nature his organs so 
fashioned as to be fit to frame articulate sounds which 
we call words. But this was not enough to produce 
language ; for parrots and several other birds will be 
taught to make articulate sounds distinct enough, 
which yet, by no means, are capable of language. 
To make § 2- Besides articulate sounds, therc- 

them HgnB fore, it was farther necessary that he 
ofidcM. should be able to use these sounds as 

signs of internal conceptions; and to make them stand 
as marks for the ideas within his own mind, whereby 
they might be made known to others, and the thoughts 
of men's minds be conveyed from one to another. 
To make ge- § 3. But neither was this sufficient to 
neral aigna. make words 80 useful as they ouglit to be. 
It is not enough for the perfection of language, that 
sounds can be made signs of ideas, unless those signs 
can be so made use of as to comprehend several par- 
ticular things : for the niultiplication of words would 
have perplexed their use, had every particular thing 
need of a distinct name to be signified by. To remedy 
this inconvenience, language had yet a farther im- 
provement in the use of general terms, whereby one 
word was made to maik a multitude of pa 
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^^■ttistences : which advantageous use of sounds was 
^Hprtained only by the difference of the ideas they were 
^^■■ade signs of: those names becoming general, which 
^^Be made to stand for general ideus, and those re- 
^^Baining particular, where the ideas they are used for 
are particular. 

§ 4-. .Besides these names which stand for ideas, 
there be other words which men make use of, not to 
signify any idea, but the want or absence of some ideas 
simple or complex, or all ideas together; such as are 
nikdm Latin, and in English, ignorance and barren- 
ness. All which negative or privative words cannot 
be said properly to belong to, or signify no ideas : 
for then they would be perfectly insignificant sounds ; 
but they relate to positive ideas, and signify their 
absence. 

§ 5. It may also lead us a little towards 
the original of all our notions and know- 
ledge, if we remark how great a depend- 
ence our words have on common sensible 
ideas ; and how those, which are made use 
of to stand for actions and notions quite 
removed from sense, have their rise from thence, and 
from obvious sensible ideas are transferred to more 
abstruse significations, and made to stand for ideas 
that come not under the cognizance of our senses : 
t'. g. to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, con- 
ceive, instil, disgust, disturbfince, tranquillity, &c. are 
all words taken from the operations of sensible things, 
and applied to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in 
ita primary signification, is breath : angel, a messen- 
ger : and I doubt not, but if we could trace them to 
their sources, we should find, in all languages, the 
names, which stand for things that fall not under our 
senses, to have had their first rise from sensible ideas. 
By which we may give some kind of guess what kind 
of notions they were, and whence derived, which filled 

Iir minds wlio were the first beginners of laii- 
iges; and how nature, even in the naming of 
\ 4 ^ 
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tilings, unawares suggested to men tlie originals and 



principles of itW tlieir knowledfje: whilst, to give 
names that miglit make known to others any opera* 
tions they felt in themselves, or any otlier ideas that 
came not under their senses, they were fain to borrow 
words from ordinary known ideas of sensation, hy that 
tneuns to make otliers the more easily to conceive 
those operations they experimented in themselves, 
which made no outward sensible appearances : and 
then wheo they h;td got known and agreed names, to 
signify those internal operations of their own minds, 
they were sufficiently furnislied to make known by 
words all their other irleas ; since they could consist 
of notliing, but eitlicr of outward sensible perceptions, 
or of the inward operations of their minds about them : 
we having, as has been proved, no ideas at all, bnt 
what originally come either from sensible objects with- 
out, or what we feel within ourselves, from the in- 
ward workings of our own spirits, of which we are 
conscious to ourselves within. 

DiKtribu- § f). But to understand better the use 

tion. and force of language, as subservient to 

instruction and knowledge, it will be convenient to 
consider. 

First, To what it is that names, in the use of lan- 
guage, are immediately applied. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) names arc 
general, and so stand not particularly for this or that 
single thing, but for sorts and ranks of things ; it will 
be necessary to consider, in the next place, what the 
sorts and kinds, or, if you rather like the Latin names, 
what the species and genera of things are ; wherein 
they consist, and how tlicy come to be made. ITicsc 
being (as they ought) well looked into, we shall the 
better come to find the right use of words, the 
natural advantages and defects of language, and the 
remedies that ought to be used, to avoid the incon- 
veniences of obscurity or uncertainty in the significa- 
tion of words, without which it is impossible to dis- 
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course with any clearness or order concerning 
knowledge : which being conversant about proposi- 
tionsy and those most commonly universal ones^ has 
greater connexion with words than perhaps is sus- 
pected. 

These considerations therefore shall be the matter 
of the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the Signification of Words. 

§ 1. Man^ though he has great variety 
of thoughts^ and such from which others, 
as well as himself, might receive profit 
and delight ; yet they are all within his 
own breast, invisible and hidden from 
others, nor can of themselves be made appear. The 
comfort and advantage of society not being to be had 
without communication of thoughts, it was necessary 
that man should find out some external sensible signs, 
whereof those invisible ideas, which his thoughts are 
made up of, might be made known to others. For this 
purpose nothing was so fit, either for plenty or quick- 
ness, as those articulate sounds, which with so much 
ease and variety he found himself able to make. Thus 
we may conceive how words, which were by nature 
80 well adapted to that purpose, come to be made 
use of by men, as the signs of their ideas ; not by any 
natural connexion that there is between particular 
articulate sounds and certain ideas, for then there 
would be but one language amongst all men ; but by 
a voluntary imposition, whereby such a word is made 
arbitrarily the mark of such an idea. The use then 
of words is, to be sensible marks of ideas ; and the 
ideas they stand for are their proper and immediate 
jignification. 
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„; , § y. The use men have of these marks 

the sensible being either to record their own thoughts 
ifgnsofhia for the assistance of their own memory, 
id*M who or OS it were to bring out their ideas, and 
u«-8 them. jjjy tijg^j before the view of others; words 
in their primary or immediate signification stand for 
nothing but the ideas in the raind of him that uses 
thera, how imperfectly soever or carelessly those ideas 
are collected from the things which they are supposed 
to represent. When a man speaks to another, it is 
that he may be understood ; and the end of speech is, 
that those sounds, as marks, may make known his 
ideas to the hearer. That then which words are the 
marks of, are the ideas of the speaker : nor can any 
one apply them, as marks, immediately to any thing 
else but the ideas that he himaelfhath. Forthiswould 
be to make them signs of his own conceptions, and 
yet apply them to other ideas ; which would be to 
make them signs, and iiot signs of his ideas at the 
same time ; and so in effect to have no signification 
at all. Words being voluntary signs, they cannot be 
voluntary signs imposed by him. on things he knows 
not. That would he to make them signs of nothing, 
sounds without signification. A man cannot make 
his words the signs either of qualities in things, or of 
conceptions in the mind of another, whereof he hsi 
none in his own. Till he has some ideas of his own, 
he cannot suppose them to correspond with the ood- 
ceptions of another man ; nor can he use any slgM 
for them : for thus they would be the signs of bo 
knows not what, which is in truth to be the signs of 
nothing. But when he represents to himself other 
men's ideas by some of his own, if he consent to give 
them the same names that other men do, it is still to 
his own ideas ; to ideas that he has, and not to ideas 
that he has not. 

S 3. This is so necessary in the use of language, 
that in this respect the knowing and the ignorant, tn* 
learned and unlearned, use the words thoi 
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{with any meaning) all alike. Tliey, in every man's 
Snouth, stand for the ideas he has, and which he would 
I'^press hy them. A child having taken notice of 
liiothing in the metal he hears called gold, but the 
^(right shining yellow coloutj he applies the word gold 
mly to his own idea of that colour, and nothing else ; j 
»nd therefore calls the same colour in a peacock's tail ' 
gold. Another that hath better observed, adds to 
shining yellow great weight : and then the sound 
gold, when he uses it, stands for a complex idea of a 
shining yellow, and very weighty substance. Another 
adds to those qualities fusibility : and then the word 
gold signifies to him a body, bright, yellow, fusible, 
and very heavy. Another adds malleability. Each 
of these uses equally the word gold, when they have 
occasion to express the idea which they have applied 
it to : hut it is evident, that each can apply it only to 
lis own idea ; nor can he make it stand as a sign of.B 
ich a complex idea as he has not. 
§ 4. But though words, as they are -^^^^ ^^ \ 
used hy men, can properly and irome- secredy re- 
diately signify nothing but the ideas that fcrred, fimt, ' 
,«re in the mind of the speaker ; yet they to • - ■ —- 
their thoughts give them a secret re- ^^ 
ence to two other things. 
First, They suppose their words to be marks of t 
leas in the minds also of other men, with whom t" 
immunicate : for else they should talk in vain, ana 
Could not be understood, if the sounds they applie 
to one Idea were such a.s by the hearer were applied J 
to another ; which is to speak two languages. ButrJ 
in this, men stand not usually to examine whether the' I 
"lea they and those they discourse with have in their I 
linds be the same : but think it enough that they i 
'tise the word, as they imagine, in the common ac I 
eeptation of that language ; in which they suppose, I 
that the idea they make it a sign of is precisely the J 
same, to which the understanding men of that country > 
apply that name. 
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aeamdly.to § ^- Secondly, Because men would not 

tJie reality be thouglit to talk barely of tlieir own 
of things. imaginations, but of things as really they 
are ; therefore they often suppose the words to stand 
also for the reality of things. But this relating more 
particularly to substances, and their names, as per- 
haps the former does to simple ideas and modus, we 
shall speak of these two different ways of applying 
words more at large, when we come to treat of the 
names of fixed modes, and substances in particular: 
thougli give me leave here to say, that it is ft pervert- 
ing the use of words, and brings unavoidable obscurity 
and confusion into their signification, whenever we 
make them Atnnd for any thing but those ideas we 
have in our own minds. 

Words by § 6. Concerning words also it is farther 

uBc rcnaijy to be considered ; first, that they being 
exdie :dcHg. immediately the signs of men's ideas, and 
by that means the instruments whereby men commu- 
nicate their conceptions, and express to one another 
those thoughts and inuiginations they have within 
their own breasts ; there comes by constant use to be 
such a connexion between certain sounds and the 
i<leas they stand for, that the names heard almost as 
readily excite certain ideas, as if the objects them- 
selves, which are apt to produce them, did actually 
affect the senses. Which is manifestly so in all ob- 
vious sensible qualities : and in all substances that 
frequently and familiarly occur to us, 
Wordg often § 7- Secondly, That though the proper 
utedwithuut and immediate signification of words are 
signification, jje^g ;„ t|,e ^ind of the speaker, yet be- 
cause by familiar use from our cradles we come to 
learn certain articulate sounds very perfectly, and 
have them readily on our tongues, and always at band 
in our memories, but yet are not always careful to 
examine iir settle their significations perfectly ; it 
often happens that men, even when they would apply 
_them»elvfs to an attentive consideration, do si 
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thoughts more on words than things. Nay^ because 
words are many of them learned before the ideas are 
known for which they stand ; therefore some^ not only 
children, but men, speak several words no otherwise 
than parrots do, only because they have learned them, 
and have been accustomed to those sounds. But so 
far as words are of use and signification, so far is 
there a constant connexion between the sound and 
the idea, and a designation that the one stands for the 
other ; without which application of them, they are 
nothing but so much insignificant noise. 

§ 8. Words by long and familiar use. Their signi- 
as has been said, come to excite in men fication per- 
certain ideas so constantly and readily, fectlyarbi- 
that they are apt to suppose a natural ^'^^ 
connexion between them. But that they signify only 
men's peculiar ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary 
imposition, is evident, in that they often fail to excite 
in others (even that use the same language) the some 
ideas we take them to be the signs of: and every man 
has so inviolable a liberty to make words stand for 
what ideas he pleases, that no one hath the power to 
make others have the same ideas in their minds that 
he has, when they use the same words that he does. 
And therefore the great Augustus himself, in the pos- 
session of that power which ruled the world, acknow- 
ledged he could not make a new Latin word : which 
was as much as to say, that he could not arbitrarily 
appoint what idea any sound should be a sign of, in 
the mouths and common language of his subjects. . It 
is true, common use by a tacit consent appropriates 
certain sounds to certain ideas in all languages, which 
80 far limits the signification of that sound, that un- 
less a man applies it to the same idea, he does not 
speak properly : and let me add, that unless a man's 
words excite the same ideas in the hearer, which he 
makes them stand for in speaking, he does not speak 
iotelligibly. But whatever be the consequence of any 
mn's using of words difierently, either from their 
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general meaning, or the particular sense of the ] 
MD to wliom he addresses them, this is certain, t 
signification, in his use of them, is limited to his id 
and they can be signs of nothing else- 



CHAPTER III. 



Ofgieneral Terms. 

Thegreateat § 1, All things that exist being por- 
lartofworiiB ticulars, it may perhaps be thought rea- 
^^""^^ ■ sonable that words, which ought to be 

conformed to things, should be so too ; I mean in 
their signification : but yet we find the quite contrary. 
The for greatest part of words, that make all lan- 
guages, are general terms; which has not been the 
effect of neglect or chance, hut of reason and 
Bity. 

For every § ^- ^"^^' It is impossible that_ 

[MTtinilar particular thing should have a dii 
thingtohave peculiar name. For the signification and 
* nnnte '« use of words, depending on thatconnexion 
impossi e. which the mind makes between its ideas 
and the sounds it uses as signs of them, it is necessary, 
in the application of names to things, that the mind 
should have distinct ideas of the things, and retain 
also the particular name that belongs to every one, 
with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. But it 
is beyond the power of liuinan capacity to frame 
retain distinct ideas of all the particular thingi 
meet with : every bird and beast men saw, every 
and plnnt that affected the senses, could not fil 

filace in the most capacious understanding. If it bt 
noked on as an instance of n prodigious memory, that 
some generals have been able fo call every soldier in 
their army by his proper name, we may easily find ft 
reason why men hnvc never attempted to give names 
to each sliecp in their flock, or crow that flica i 
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ir beads; much less to call every leaf of plants, or 
;rain of sand that came in their way, by a peculiar 
name. 

§3 Secondly, If it were possible it ^nd unless, 
would yet be useless ; because it would 
not serve to the chief end of language. Men would 
in vain heap up names of particular things, that would 

■ serve them to communicate their thoughts. Men 

rn names, and use them ia talk with others, only 

IBt they may be understood : which is then only 

done, when by use or consent the sound I make by 

the organs of speech excites in another man's mind, 

who hears it, the idea I apply it to in mine, when I 

lak it. This cannot be done by names applied to 
irticular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in 
\y mind, the names of them could not be significant 

intelligible to another, who was not acquainted 
with all those very particular things which had fallen 
under my notice. 

§ 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this also feasible 
(which I think is not), yet a distinct name for every 
particular thing would not be of any great use for the 
improvement of knowledge ; which though founded 
in particular things, enlarges itself by general views, 
tg which things reduced into sorts under general 
Dames are properly subservient. These, with the 
names belonging to them, come within some compass, 
and do not multiply every moment, beyond what 
cither the mind can contain or use requires: and 
therefore, in these, men have for the most part 
stopped ; but yet not so as to hinder themselves from 
" tinguishing particular things by appropriated 
imes, where convenience demands it. And therefore 

their own species, which they have most to do with, 
(d wherein they have often occasion to mention par- 
ticular persons, they make use of proper names ; and 
there distinct individuals have distinct denominations. 

§ a. Besides persons, countries also, Whattbings 
cities, rivers, mountains, and other the tia^e pmiwr 
like distinctions of place, have usually """"** 
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found peculiar names, and that for the same reason ; 
they being such as men have often an occasion to 
mark particularly, and as it were set before others in 
their discourses with them. And I doubt not, but if 
we had reason to mention particular horses as often 
as we have to mention particular men, we should have 
proper names for the one, as familiar as for the other ; 
and Bucephalus would be a word as much in use as 
Alexander. And therefore we see that, amongst 
jockeys, horses have their proper names to be known 
and distinguished by, as commonly as their servants ; 
because, amongst them, there is often occasion to men* 
tion this or that particular horse, when he is out of 
sight. 

Ilowgcncral § 6. The next thing to be considered 
words are is, how general words come to be made. 
°**^ For since all things that exist are only 

particulars, how come we by general terras, or where 
find we those general natures they are supposed to 
stand for ? Words become general, by being made 
the signs of general ideas ; and ideas become general, 
by separating from them the circumstances of time, 
and place, and any other ideas, that may determine 
them to this or that particular existence. By this 
way of abstraction they are made capable of repre- 
senting more individuals than one; each of which 
having in it a conformity to that abstract idea, is (as 
we call it) of that sort. 

§ 7. But to deduce this a little more distinctly, it 
will not perhaps be amiss to trace our notions and 
names from their beginning, and observe by what de- 
grees we proceed, and by what steps we enlarge our 
ideas from our first infancy. There is nothing more 
evident, than that the ideas of the persons children 
converse with (to instance in them alone) are like the 
persons themselves, only particular. The ideas of 
the nurse and the mother are well framed in their 
minds ; and, like pictures of them there, represent only 
those individuals. The names they first gave to them 
fxyo confined to these individuals ; and the names of 
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^^relvcB to those persons. Afterwards, when time and 
H larger acquaintance have made them observe, tliat 
there are a {,'reat many other things in the world that 
in some common agreements ol' shape, and several 
other qualities, resemble their father and mother, and 
those persons tliey liave been used to, they frame an 
idea, which they Bnd those many particulars do par- 
take in ; and to that they f^ive, with others, the name 
man for example. And thus they come to have a 
general name, and a general Idea. Wherein they 
make nothing new, but only leave out of the complex 
idea they liad of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, 
that which is peculiar to each, and retain only what 
is common to them all. 

§ 8. By the same way that they come by the general 
name and idea of man, they easily advance to more 
general names and notions. For observing that Seve- 
rn! things that differ from tlieir idea of man, and can- 
not therefore be comprehended under that name, have 
yet certain qualities wherein they agree witli man, 
by retaining only those qualities, and uniting them 
into one idea, they have ag-ain another and more 
general idea; to which having given a name, they 
make a term of a more eomprehenhive extension : 
^^■hich new idea is made, not by any new addition, but 
^Hfely, as before, by leaving out tlie shape, and some 
^Hphcr properties signitird by the name man, and re- 
^^iiningonly a body, with life, sense, and spontaneous 
motion, comprolicnded under the name animal. 
§ y. That this is the way wliereby men „ , 
L^»l formed general ideas, and general ti^esarcSt 
^HhtUf s to them, I think, is so evident, that thing but 
^^BKrc needs no other proof of it, but the abmract 
^^imsidering of a man's self, or others, and '"'^" 

the ordinary proceedings of their minds in know- 
ledge : and he that thinks general natures or notions 
I any thing else but such abstract and partial ideas 
^more complex ones, taken at first from particular 
pstcnces, will, I fear, be at a loss whore to find then. 
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For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does 
Lis idea of man differ frpm that of Peter and Paul, or 
his idea of horse from that of Bucephalus, but in the 
leaving out something that is peculiar to each indi- 
vidual, and retaining so much of those particular com- 
plex ideas of several particular existences as they are 
found to agree in ? Of the complex ideas signified 
by the names man and horse, leaving out but those 
particulars wherein they differ, and retaining only 
those wherein they agree, and of those making s 
new distinct complex idea, and giving the name 
animal to it ; one has a more general term, that com- 
prehends with man several other creatures. Leave 
out of the idea of animal, sense and spontaneous mo- 
tion ; and the remaining complex idea, made up of 
the remaining simple ones of body, life, and nourish- 
ment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehensive term viveiis. And, not to dwell longer 
upon this particular, so evident in itself, by the same 
way the mind proceeds to body, substance, and at last 
to being, tiling, and such universal terms, which stand 
for any of onr ideas whatsoever. To conclude, this 
whole mystery of genera and species, which make 
such a noise in the schools, and are with justice so 
little regarded out of them, is nothing else but ab- 
stract ideas, more or less comprehensive, with names 
annexed to them. In all which this is constant and 
unvariable, that every more general term stands for 
such an idea, and is but a part of any of those con- 
tained under it. 

§ 10. This may show us the reason 
why, in the defining of words, which b 
nothing hut declaring their significations, 
we make use of the genus, or next general 
word that comprehends it. Which is not 
out of necessity, but only to save the la- 
bour of enumerating the several simple ideas, which 
the next general word or genus stands for } or, par- 
hnps, sometimes the shame of not being able tod 
But though defining by genus and differentta^lc 
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leave to use these terms of tirt, though originally Latin, 
since they most properly suit those notions toey are 
applied to) : I say, though defining by the genus be 
the shortest way, yet I think it may be doubted whe- 
ther it be the best. This I am sure, it is not the only, 
and eo not absolutely necessary. For definition being 
nothing hut making another understand by words 
what idea the term defined stands for, a definition is 
best made by enumerating those simple ideas that 
arc combined in the signification of the term defined : 
and if instead of such an enumeration men have ac- 
customed themselves to use the next general term, 
it has not been out of necessity, or for greater clear- 
ness, but for quickness and despatch sake. For, 1 
think, that no one who desired to know what idea the 
word man stood for, if it should be said, that man 
was a solid extended substance, having life, sense, 
spontaneous motion, and the faculty of reasoning; I 
doubt not but the meaning of the term man would be 
as well understood, and the idea it stands for be at 
least as clearly made known, as when it is defined to 
be a rational animal : which by the several definitions 
of animal, vhens, and corpus, resolves itself into those 
enumerated ideas. I have, in explaining the term 
man, followed here the ordinary definition of the 
schools: which though, perhaps, nut the most exact, 
yet serves well enough to my present purpose. And 
oue may, in this instance, see what gave occasion to 
the rule, that a definition must consist of genus and 
differentia : and it suffices to show us the little neces- 
sity there is of such a rule, or advantage in the strict 
observing of it. For definitions, as has been said, be- 
ing only the explaining of one word by several others, 
so that the meaning or idea it stands for may be cer- 
tainly known ; languages are not always so made ac- 
cording to the rules of logic, that every term can have 
its signification exactly and clearly expressed by two 
Others. Experience sufficiently satisfies us to the 
contrary ; or else those who have made this rule have 
done ill, that they have given us so few definitions 
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conformable to it But of definitions more in the 
next chapter. 

Ge eral d § H- To return to general words, it is 
univosal are pl^i^ by what has been said^ that general 
creatures of and universal belong not to the real ex- 
the under- istence of things^ but are the inventions 
gtanding. ^^^ creatures of the understanding, made 
by it for its own use, and concern only signs, whether 
words or ideas. Words are general, as has been said, 
when used for signs of general ideas, and so are ap- 
plicable indifferently to many particular things : and 
ideas are general, when they are set up as the repre- 
sentatives of many particular things ; but universality 
belongs not to things themselves, which are all of 
them particular in their existence ; even those words 
and ideas which in their signification are general. 
When therefore we quit particulars, the generals that 
rest are only creatures of our own making; their 
general nature being nothing but the capacity they 
are put into by the understanding, of signifying or 
representing many particulars. For the signification 
they have is nothing but a relation, that by the mind 
of man is added to them (1). 

(1) Against this the bishop of Worcester objects^ and our an* 
thor^ answers as followcth: ''However/' saith the bishop, '^the 
abstracted ideas are the work of the mind^ yet they are not meie 
creatures of the mind ; as appears by an instance produced of the 
essence of the sun being in one single individual : in which case it 
is granted^ That the idea may be so abstracted, that more sum 
might agree in it, and it is as much a sort, as if there were as many 
suns as there are stars. So that here we have a real essence sub- 
sisting in one individual, but capable of being multiplied into more, 
and the same essence rethaining. But in this one sun there is a 
real essence, and not a mere nominal or abstracted essence: but 
suppose there were more suns, would not each of them have the 
real essence of the sun ? For what is it makes the second sun, but 
having the same real essence with the first ? If it were but a 
nominal essence, then the second would have nothing but the 
name." 

This, as I understand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove that the 
abstract general essence of any sort of things^ or things of the 

* In his first letter. 
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I 13. The next tiling therefore to bo ^{^(ja,^ 
— .isidcred is, what kind of sig-njfication it iJeiuiire ihe 
is that general words have. For as it is cMencesof 
evident, that they do not signify barely tlie genera 
one particular thing ; for then they would "peoes. 

not be general terms, but proper names ; so on the 
other side it is as evident, they do not signify a 

same denoioitintion, r. g. of man or marigald, hath s real being out 
of tbe undFistondiag ? which, I confess, 1 am not able to cooccive. 
Your lorflshifi's proof here brought out of my essay, concerning 
the Buii, I humbly conceive, nil! cot reach it ; because whnt ut 
taid tlierc. does not at all concern the real but nomimil essence, 
aa is «vid«nt from hence, that the idea I apeak of there is « com- 
plex ides; but we have no complex idea of the internal constitu- 
tion or real essence of the sun. Besides, I say es]>res*Iy, That 
our distinguishing substances into species, by names, is not M all 
founded on their real essences. .So tJiat the sua being one of Uieso 
subistances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your lordship, be 
supposed to mean by essence of the sun the real essence of the sun, 
unless I bad so expressed it. But all this arguuient will be at an 
end, when your lor(l»<hip shnU have cxplaineif what you mean by 
these words, " true sun." In my sense of them, any thing will be 
a true sun to which the name sun may be truly and properly ap- 
ph'ed, and to that substance or thing the name sun may be truly 
and properly applied, which has united in tt that combination of 
sensible ijualities, by which any thing else, that is called sun, is 
distingutitbed from other substances, i. f. by the nominal essence : 
and thus our sun is denominated and distinguished from a fixed 
star, not by a real essence that we do not know (for if we (Ud, it is 
possible we should find the real essence or constitution of oac of 
the fixed stars to be the same with that of our sun) but by a com- 
plex idea of sensible qualities co-existing, which, wherever thcf 
an found, make a true sun. And thus I cmve leave to answer 
your lordship's question — " For what is it makes the second sun 
to be true sun, bat having the same real essence with tbe firsts 
If il were bat a nominal essence, then the second would have no- 
tliinft but the name " 

I humbly conceive, if it hod the nominal essence, it would have 
something besides the name, via. That nominal essence which is 
■ullicient to denominate it truly a sun, or to make it be a true sun, 
thongli we know nothing of that real essence whereon that nominal 
one depends. Your lordship will then nrgne, th»t that real essence 
is in the second sun, and makes the second sun- I grant it, when 
the second sua comes to exist, so as to be perceived bjr as to hare 
'1 the ideas coatained in our complex idea, i- e. in oar nominal 
*^iioe of a sun. For should it be true (aa ia now believed by 
Ktvmcrs), that the real essence of the sun wen in any of the 
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plurality : for nun and men wouM then signify I 
same, and the distinction of numbers (as tiie gram- 
marians call them) would be superfluous and useless. 
Tlut then which general words signify is s sort of 
things ; and each of them does that, by being a sign 
of an abstract idea in the mind, to which idea, as things 
existing- are found to agree, so they come to be ranked 

filed stars, yet such & star could not for that be by tu called a sun, 
whilst it answers not our cumplex idea, or nomiiial t'sstncc of a 
sun. But how far that will prove, that the essences of tilings, u 
they ore knowable by us, have a realitjr in them distinct frum tliat 
of abstract ideas in the mind, which are merely creatures of the 
mind, I do not see ; and we shall ferttiLT inquire, in eouaideriug 
your lordship's following words, "Tht-refore, '' say you, "there 
must be n real essence in every individual of the aanie kind." Ve«, 
ood I beg leave of your lonlahip to suy, of a different kind too- 
For that alone is it which mak^ it to be what it is. 

That every individual substance has real, internal, individnd, 
constitution, i. e. a real essence, that makes it to be what it is, I 
readily grant. Upon this your lord^ip says, " Peter, Juinen, and 
John, are all true and real men." Answer, Without doubt, Mip- 
poaing them to be men, they arc true and real men, i. e. supposing 
the name of that species befongs to tliem. And so three bobaqUM 
ore all true and real bobaques, supposing the name of that spedea 
of Animals belongs to them. 

For I beseech your lordship to considerj whether in yoiir way of 
argument, by naming them, Peter, James, and John, name* famuinr 
til us, as appropriated to individuals of the species miin, your lort 
sliip does nut tirst suppose them men, and then very uitely uk, 
whether they be not all true and real men ? But if I should ask four 
lordship whether Weweena, Chuckery, and Cousheiia, were irn* 
and real men or no? your lordaliip would not be able tu tell me, 
till, I having pointed out to your lordsliip the individuals called bjr 
tlio§e names, your lordship, by examining whether they had iu 
them those «ensible qualities which your lordsliip has combined 
into that complex idea to which you give the specific name man, 
determined them all, or some of them, to be the apeciea wbidi yuu 
call man, and so to be true aod real man ; which when your lord- 
ship has determined, it is plain you did it by thnt whicli is only the 
nominal essence, as not knowing the real one. But your lardaUp 
fortlicr ask*, "^Phat is it makes Prtcr. James, and John r«l 
men? Is it the attributing the general luime to them? No, car- 
tdnly ; but that the true and TeafeiiBeoce of s man is in evwy ono 
of them." 

If, when j'our lordship asks, " What makes them men ?" your 
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^^Ksoder that name; or, which is all one, be of that 
^^nort. Whereby it is evident, that the essences of the 
^V torts, or (if the Latin word pleases better) species of 
^P tilings are nothing else but these abstract ideas. For 
H^ the having the essence of any species being that which ! 
makes any thing to be of that species, and the con- 
formity to the idea to which the name is annexed be- 



j. e. the specific essence of that species, made a mnn ; it wuulrl nn- 
AHtbtedlv' follow, that tliis specific esaence lind a ri-Ality beymid 
Aat of being only a general abstract idea in the mind. But when 
b is «aid, that it is the true and real essence nf n man in evtiTf ono 
if them that makes Peter, James, and John true and real men, the 
tone aud real meaning of these ivords is no more, but that the 
Mseuce of that species, i. e. the properties answering the ramplex ' 
■batract idea to which the specific name is giren, being found in 
tbem, thst makes them be properly and Irulv called men, or a the 
noann why they are culled men. Your lordship adds, " And we 
BiUt be as certain of this, as we are that they iiri> men." 

How, I beseech your lordship, are we certain that they ore men, 
bat only by our senses, Anding those nrnperties in them which 
answer the abstract complex idea, which is in our minds, of the 
■pecilic idea to which we hare annexed the specific natne man f 
This I take to be the true meaning of what ^our lordship aays 
the next words, viz. " They take thdr denomination of being men 
from that common nature or essence which is in them ; " and J 
to think these words will not hold true in any other sense. 

Vonr Im^hip's fourth inference bi^ina thus — >"Tliat the gcoeral | 
is not made from the simple ideas by the mere act of the mind 
icting from circumstances, but from reason, and consideratioit A 
■ nature of things." 

I thought, my lord, that reason and consideration had been t 

the mind, mere acts of the mind, when any thing was done by 
Your lordship gives a reason for it, vis. " For, when we see 

'eral individuals that have the same powers and properties, we 
ice infer, that there must be sotnething common to aU, which 
HUMS them of one kind." 

I grant the inference to be true ; but must bc^ leave l*> deny 
Am this proves, that the geueis! idea the name la annexed lu, i« 
aot made by the mind. I l^ve said, and it agrees with what youi 
lordship hate says, * That the mind, in making its complex ideafl 
tt siibstanoea, only follows unturc, and puts no Ideas together, 
which are not supposed to have on union in nature. Nobody 
joins the voice of a sheep n-ith the shape of a horse ; nor the culoui 
of lead with the weight and fixedness of gold, to be the complex 
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ing that which ^ives a right to that name ; the havin;^ 
tho essence, and the having that conforniit)', must 
needs be the same thinj;; since to be of any species, 
and to have a right to the name of that species, is all 
one. As, for example, to be a man, or oi the species 
man, and to have right to the name man, is the same 
thing. Again, to be a man, or of the species man, 

ideaB of amy real substances ; unless he has & mind to fill his hi*ad 
with chimeras, and his discourses with unintelligible words. Alcn 
observing certain qualities slwava joined and existing tiigethcr, 
therein copied nature, and of iueas so united, made their camplex 
ones of substance," Sec. Which is very Utile different from what 
your lordship here says, that it is from our observation of indivi- 
duals, that we come to infer, " that there is something common to 
them all." But I do not see bow it will thence follow, that tb« 
goneral or specific idea is not made by the mere act of tho mind. 
"No," says your lordship, " tlierc is something common to tkun 
all, which makes them of one kind ; and if the diiTerenee of kioda 
be real, that which makes thitm all of one kind must not be a no- 
minal but real essence." 

This may be some objection to the name of nominal esuwDoe i 
but is, as 1 humbly conceive, none to the thing design»l tiy it. 
There is an internal constitution of things, on whidi their profier- 
ties depend. Thix your lordship and 1 ore agreed of. and this wu 
call the real essence. There are also certain complex ideas, or 
combinations of these properties in men's minds, to ivhich th«y 
commonly annex specific names, or names of sorts nr kinib w 
things. This, I b^erc, your lordship docs not deny. These com- 
plex ideas, for want of a better name, 1 have colled niiminid es- 
sences ; bow pn)perly. I will nut dispute- But if any one will help 
me to a butter name for them, I am ready to receive it ; till then, 
I must, to express myself, use this, Now, my lord, body, life, 
ond the power of reasoning, bciug not the real eaaeuce of a man, 
OB I believe your lordship wilt agree, will your lordship say, that 
they are not enough to muke the thing wherein they arc found, of 
tlie kind colled man, and not of the kind called baboon, bccauw 
the difference of these Idnds is real ? If this be not real enm^b 
to muke the thing uf one kind and not of another, I do imt sec Iwr 
animal rat'mnah can be enough really to distinguish a man from a 
horse ; for that is but the nominal, not real essence of that kind, 
dciiigned by the name man : and yet 1 suppose every one thinks it 
real unuugli to make a real difference bettveen that and other kinds. 
And if nothing will serve the turn, to mike things of one kind 
ftnd not of anothcT {which, as I bavc showed, signiliea no more Imt 
ranking of them under different specilic names) but th«r roal un- 
known constitutions, whicfa are the real essences we a 
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and have the essence of a man is, the same thing 
Now since nothing can be a man, or have a right to 
the name man, but what has a conformity to the abs- 
tract idea the name man stands for ; nor any thing be 
Irinan, or have a right to the species man, but what 
I the essence of that species ; it follows, that the 
tstract idea for which the name stands, and the es- 

[ fear It would be a long while Itefive wc should hare really 

Ti<nt kind of substances, or distinct name!) for them, anless we 

1 distinguish tham by these differences, of which we have tin 

Aiact coDceptions. For I think it would not be readily atisweriHl 

t, if I should demiuid, wherein bes the real difference in the In- 

mal constitution of a stag from tbat of a buck, which are each 

f them very well known to be of one kind, and not of the other ; 

md nahody ((ucstions but that the kinds, whereof each of them h, 
are really different. 

Your lordship farther says, " And this difference doth not de- 
ad npon the comiilex iicaa of sabstances, whereby men nrbi- 
irily join modes together in their minds." I confess, my lord, I 
vw nut what to say to this, because I do not know what tliese 
ftjilex ideaa of substances are, whereby men arbitrarily join 
s together in their minds. But I am apt to think there Is a 
k<t in the matter, hy the ivords that tbllow, which are these : 
r let tlieni mistake in their complication of ideas, either in 
or putting in whiit doth not belong to them ; and let 
r ideas be what thfy please, the real essence of a man, and a 
!, and a tree, are just what they were." 
e mistake I ^wke of, I hnmbly sugftose, is this, that things 
B here taken to be distinguished by their real essences; when, 
Vthe very way of speaking of thetn, it is clear, that they are ol- 
^y distinguished liy their nominal essences, and are so taken to 
For what, I beseech your lordship, does your lordship mean, 
vou say, " The real essence of a roan, and a horse, and a 
but that there are such kinds already set out hy tlie signi- 
n of these names, man, horhe, tree? And what, I beseech 
r Inrdikhip, is the signilicatitin of each of these specific names, 
[ the complex idea it stands for ? And that complex idea is the 
nominal essence, and nothing else. So that taking man, as your 
lordship does here, to stand for a kind or sort of indiriduals, all 
which agree in that conimon complex idea, which that apecilio 
one standa for, it is certain that tlie real e««ence of all the iitdl- 
a comprehended under the specific name man, in your use 
Fit, would be just the same ; let others leave out or put into their 
Jfaplex idea of man what tiicy please ; because the real essence 
piwhich that unaltered complex idea. (. e. those properties, depend, 
t neocMRrilv lie conclndcu to be the xamc. 
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sence of the species, is one ami the same. From 
whence it is easy to observe, that the essences of the 
sorts of things, and consequently the sorting of thi 
the workmanship of the understanding, that abstq 
and makes those general ideas, 
Theyiiethe § 13. I would not here be thougi 
forget, much less to deny, that natud 



rhey tie the 
forkmsn- 



Fw 1 take it for granted, that in using ihe name man, jm_ 

[ilace, your torclslitp uses it for that complcs idea wliich h in j 
urOsiiip's mind of that species. So that yonr loriUhip, I17 piitl.in|{ 
it for, or substituting it in the place of that coinples idea irbnv 
you gay the real essence of it is just as it was, or the verr «unK 
as it was, docs suppose the idea it stands for to I>c ntcmfily the 
same. For, if I change the signilicatian of the word mitn, wHcrrbjt 
it may not comprehend just the same individuids nhich in ynai 
lonliihip's sense it does, but shut out some of those that to your 
lordship arc men in your signification of the word mim, or talce in 
others to which your lordship does not allow the naine man ; I dii 
not think you will say. that the real essence of man in butli tfaar 
senses is the same. And yet your iordnhip seems tc 
you say, " Let men mistake in tlie complication of their idfl| 
ther in leaving ont or putting- in wliat doth not bohn^ to dr 
and let their ideas be what tliey please, the real essence of ti 
divitluals comprehended under the names annexed tn th'»c j 
will lie the same : for so, I bumbly conceive, it must be put, to 
make out what ynur lordship aims at. For, as yinjr lordship puts 
it, by the name of mnn, or any other sjiedfic name, your lo *"" 
Mems to me to suppose, that tliat name stands for and not i 
same idea, at the same time. 

For example, my lord, let j-our lordship's idea, to which y 
nex the sign man, be a rational animal; let another man's i 
a rational animal of such a shape ; let a third man's idea be of it 
animal of such a size and sliapcj leaving out rationality ; let a 
fotirth'a be an animal with a body of such a shape, and an imma- 
terial substance, tiith a power of reasoning; let a fifth leave nut of 
bin idea on immaterial substance. It ia plain every one of then 
will call his a msn, as well as your lord^p ; and yet it is ua plain 
that men, as standing for all these distinct, complex ideas, cannatla 
suppoMd to have tlic same internal constitution, t. e. the « 
easenee. The truth is, every distinct abstract idea ivitfa R n 
k, makes a real di«tii>ct land, whatever the real cssenc* (w* 
know not of iiny of them) bo. 

And therefore I grant it tnie what your lordship say* in t 
words, ''And let the mnntnRl essences differ never sn mag| 
real common essence or iuilnr« of the seiiTal kinds are 1 
altered by them," 1. r. That our thougliti or ideas ctmnut a! 
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lie production of tilings makes several of sliip of ihc 
Aem alike : there is nothing more obvious, uni-rstaaJ- 
Bpecially in the races of animals, and all 'ng;l'tttliavc 
*ings propagated by seed. But yet. I Nation in th« 
hink, we may say the sorting of them shmlituiie 
bnder names is the workmanship of the ofthings. 
understanding, taking occasion from the similitude itl 
I observes amongst them to make abstract general ideas, 
I and set them up in tlie mind, with names annexed to 
['them as patterns or forms (for in that sense the word 
»orm has a very proper signification), to which as par- 
ocular things existing are found to agree, so they 
lome to_be of that species, have that denomination, or 
ire put into thiit chssis. For when we say, this is a man, 

constilutiona that ore in things tliut exist, there is Dotliing more 
tniii. But fct it is true, that the change of ideas to which ive 
tliem, can snd tlocs alter the signitication of their nnmes,. J 
id thereby alter the kinds, whicb by these names we nink n 
irt them into- Your lordaliip farther adds, " And these rt-ul 
ices are unchangeable," r. e. the internal constitutions arc i 
inngcable- Of what, 1 beseech your lordship, ore the internal con* 
Ittitutioni) unchangeable ? N'ot of nnv thing Uiat exists, but uf God 
lone; for they may be dianged all fts eosilv by that hruid that 
' 'lem, as the internal frame of a watcli. What then i " 

unchangeable } The internal constitution, or real e 
a species ; which, in plain English, is no more but thi«, whilst tl 
in« specific name, v. g. of man, horse, or tree, is annexed to, d 
nsde tnc sign of, the same abstract complex idea, under whieh | 
rank several individuals ; it is impossible but the real constitutiol. 
on which that unaltered, eamjilex idea, or nominal essence d^-l 
pends, must be the same, i. r. in other words, where wo find all thafl 
■une properties, we have reason to conclude there is the same rea^4 
internnl constitatton from which those pro[>ertteii flow. 

But your lordship proves the real essences tu be unchangenbltj 
because God makes them, iu tlicsc followine words: "For, hoUi 
e%-er thert may happen some vnriety in indiriduals by panicnlM 
Dcddents, jet the essences of men, and horses, and trees, ren 
alwajs the same ; becanae they do not depend on the ideas of n 
tnit OB the will of the Creator, who hath made sevi^ral sorts < 



. true, the real constitutions or essences of particular thinj 
Listing do not depend on the idciis of men, but on the will of t 
Crenl4>r ; but their bnng ranked into sorts, under KUt^ and g 
1, does depend, and wholly depend, on the ideas of men. 
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that a horse ; this justice, 

that a jack ; what do we else hut rank things under 
different specific names, as agi'Lcing to those abstmck 
ideas, of which we hiivc made tliose names the signs ? 
And what are the essences of those species set out and 
marked by names, but those abstract ideas in the 
mind ; which are as it were the bonds between parti- 
cular things that exist and the names they are to he 
ranked under ? And wlien general names have anv 
connexion with particular beings, these abstract ideas 
nre the medium that unites them : so that the essences 
of species, as distinguished and denominated by iis, 
neither are nor can be any thing but those precise 
abstract ideas we have in our minds. And therefore 
the supposed real essences of substances, if difFereut 
from our abstract ideas, cannot be the essences of the 
species we rank things into. For two species may 
he one as rationally, as two diflbrcnt essences be the 
essence of one species ; and I demand what are the 
alterations may or may not be in a horse or lead, with- 
out making either of them to be of another species .* 
In determining the species of things by our abstract 
ideas, this is easy to resolve : but if any one will regu- 
late himself herein by supposed real essences, he «"" 
I suppose, be at a loss ; and he will never be abla 
know when any thing precisely ceases to be of 1 
species of a horse or lead. 
Eacli di- § ^'*'- ^°^ "''* ""y °"^ wonder, that 

ttiuct nbs- I say these essences, or abstract ideas 
tract idea (wliieli are the measures of Tiame, and i 
IS a dUtinct boundaries of species), are the worka 
****"**■ ship of the understanding-, who considij 

that at least the comple.\ ones, are often, in sevd 
men, different collections of simple ideas: and there- 
fore that is covetousness to one man, which is not so 
to another. Nay, even in substances, where their abs- 
tract ideas seem to he taken from the things them- 
selves, they ore not constantly the same ; no not in 
that species which is most familiar to us, and ' 
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which we have the most intimate acquaintance : 
iving been more than once doubted, whether the 
(tus born of a woman were a man ; even so far, as 
"that it hatli been debated, -whether it were or were 
not to be nourished and baptized ; which could iiot J 
be, if the abstract idea of essence, to which the name f 
man belonged, were of nature's making ; and were 1 
not the uncertain and various collection of simple 
ideas, which the understanding put together, and then 
abstracting it, affixed a name to it. So that in truth 
every distinct abstract idea is a distinct essence : and 
the names that stand for such distinct ideas are the 
names of things essentially different. Thus a circle 
is as essentially different from an oval as a sheep from 
a goat ; and rain is as essentially different from snow- 
as water from earth ; that abstract idea which is the- , 
essence of one being impossible to he communicated 
to the other. And thus any two abstract ideas, thati 
in any part vary one from another, with two distinct^ 
names annexed to them, constitute two distinct sorts,, 
or, if you please, species, as essentially different as 
any two of the most remote or opposite in the world. 

§ 15. But since the essences of things Real and 
are thought by some (and not without nominal e»- 
reason) to be wholly unknown, it may not ^^'^'^ 
be amiss to consider the several significations of thel 
word essence. 

First, essence may be taken for the being of any! 
thing, whereby it is nhat it is. And thus the real in-l 
tcrnal, but generally, in substances, unknown constH 
tution of things, whereon their discoverable qualitici 
depend, may be called their essence. This is thai 
iroper original signification of the word, as is cvideuiJ 
!rom the formation of it; essentia^ in its primary no^l 
tation, signifying properly being. And in this sensof 
it is still used, when we speak of the essence of parti-J 
cular tliingi^i, without giving thoni any name. 

Secondly, the learning and disputes of the schoolu 
iving been nmch buried about genus and species, tha 
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word essence lias utmost lost its primary signification ; 
and instead of the real constitution of tilings, has been 
almost wholly applied to the artificial constitution of 
genus and species. It is true, there is ordinarily sup- 
posed a real constitution of the sorts of things ; and it 
is past doubt, there must be some real constitution on 
which any collection of simple ideas co-existing must 
depend. But it being evident that things are ranked 
under names into sorts or species, only as they agree 
to certain abstract ideas to which we have annexed 
those names, the essence of each genus or sort comes 
to he nothing but that abstract idea which the general 
or Nortal (if I may have leave so to call it from sort, 
as I do general from genus) name stands for. And 
this we shall find to be that which the word essence 
imports in its most familiar use. These two sorts of 
essences, I suppose, may not unfitly be termed, the 
one the real, the other the nominal essence. 

§ 10. Between the nominal essences 
the name there is so near a conne q 
that the name of any sort of things caB> 
not be attributed to any particular being 
but what has this essence, whereby it an- 
swers that abstract idea, whereof ( 
name is the sign. 

Suppoduon, § 17- Concerning the real essencell 

that species corporeal substances (to mention thi 
only), there are, if I mistake not, two Q 
nions. The one is of those, who, usi 
the word essence for they know not what* 
umIcm. suppose n certain number of those es- 

sences, according to which alt natural things are made, 
and wherein tliey do exactly every one of them par- 
take, and so become of this or that species. The 
other and more rational opinion is, of those who look 
on all natural things to have a real, but unknown con- 
stitution of their insensible parts ; from which flow 
those scntiible qualities which serve us to distinguish 
them one from another, according as we have occai 
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rank them into sorts under common denominations. 
le former of those opinions, which supposes these 
lences as a certain number of forms or moulds, 
wherein all natural things that exist are cast and do 
equally partake, has, I imagine, very much perplexed 
the knowledge of natural things. The frequent pro- 
ductions of monsters, in all the species of animals, and 
of changelings, and other strange issues of human 
birth, carry with them difficulties not jxjssihle to con- 
sist with this hypothesis : since it is as impossible that 
two things, partaking exactly of the same real essence, 
should have different properties, as that two figures 
partaking of the same real essence of a circle should 
have different properties. But were there no other 
rtason against it, yet the supposition of essences that 
cannot be known, and the making of them never- 
theless to he that which distinguishes the species of 
things, is so wholly useless and unserviceable to any 
part of our knowledge, that that alone were sufficient 
to make ua lay it by, and content ourselves with such , 
essences of the sorts or species of things as come 
within the reach of our knowledge : which, when seri- | 
ously considered, will be found, as I have said, to be | 
nothing else but those abstract complex ideas to which i 
we have annexed distinct general names. 
§ 18. Essences being thus distinguished 
into nominal and real, we may farther 
observe, that in the species of simple ideas 
and modes, they are always the same, but 
in substances always quite different. Thui 
a figure, including a space between three 
les, is the real as well as nominal es- 
ice of a triangle ; it being not only tiic abstract 
;a to which the general name is annexed, but the 
very essentia or being of the thing itself, that founda- 
tion from which all its properties flow, and to which 
tliey arc all inseparably annexed. But it is far 
^ concerning that jtarcel of matter which 
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makes the ring on my lineer, wherein these two es- 
sences are apparently dimtrent. For it is the real 
constitution of its insensible parts on which depend 
all those properties of colour, weight, fusibility, lixed- 
nes8, &c. which are to be found in it, which constitu- 
tion we know not, and so having no particular idea of, 
have no name that is the sign of it. But yet it is its 
colour, weight, fusibility, fixedness, &c. which makes 
it to be gold, or gives it a right to that name, which 
is therefore its nominal essence : since nothing can be 
called gold but what has a confoiraity of qualities 
to that abstrnct complex idea, to which that name is 
annexed. But this distinction of essences belonging 
particularly to substances, we shall, when we coine 
to consider their names, have an occasion to tn 
more fully. 

Essenwsin- § ^^" "^^^^ ^^'^'^ abstract ideas, 
genetnble names to them, as we have been speak) _ 
attd iucor- of, are essences, may farther appear by 
nijjtlblf, what we are told concerning essences, 

viz. that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible : 
which cannot he true of the real constitutions of 
things which begin and perish with them. All thingA 
that exist, besides their author, are all liable to chai 
especially those things we are acquainted wit! 
have ranked into bands under distinct names i 
signs. Thus that which was grass to-day, is to-mori 
the flesh of a sheep, and within a few days after be- 
comes part of a man : in all which, and the like 
changes, it is evident their real essence, i. e. that con- 
stitution, whereon the properties of these several things 
depended, is destroyed, and perishes with them. But 
essences Iwing taken for ideas, established in the mind, 
with names annexed to them, they are supposed to 
remain steadily the same, whatever mutations the 
particular substances are liable to. For whatever 
becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the ideas to 
which man and horse are annexed arc supposed 
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ertheless to remain the same ; and so the essencea 
those species are preserved whole and undestroj-ed, 
rliatever changes happen to any or all of the indi- 
Iduals of those species. By this means the essence 
of a species rests safe and entire, without the existence 
of so much as one individual of that kind. For were 
there now no circle existing anywhere in the world 
(as perhaps that figure exists not anywhere exactly 
marked out), yet the idea annexed to that name would 
not cease to be what it is ; nor cease to be as a pattern 
to determine which of the particular figures we meet 
with have or have not a right to the name circle, and 
so to show which of them, by having that essence, was 
of that species. And though there neither were nor 
bad been in nature such a beast as an unicorn, or such 
a fish as a mermaid ; yet supposing those names to 
stand for complex abstract ideas that contained no 
inconsistency in them, the essence of a mermaid is as 
intelligible as that of a man; and the idea of an uni- 
corn as certain, steady, and permanent as that of a 
horse. ' From what has been said it is evident, that 
the doctrine of the immutability of essences proves 
them to be only abstract ideas ; and is founded on the 
relation established between them and certain sounds 
as signs of them; and will always be true us long as 
the same name can have the same signification. 

§ 20. To conclude, this is that which Recapitula- 
in short I would say; viz. that all the tion. 
great business oi genera and species, and their es- 
sences, amounts to no more but this, Tiiat men making 
abstract ideas, and settling them in their minds with 
imes annexed to them, do thereby enable themselves 
consider things, and discourse of them as it were 
bundles, for the easier and readier improvement 
and communication of their knowledge ; which would 
advance but slowly were their words and thoughts 
confined only to particulars. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Of the Names of Simple IdeM. 

Names of § 1. Thouoh all words, as I have 

^"3^^ ^^^^' shown, signify nothing immediately but 
substenccs the ideas in the mind of the speaker : yet 
have each ' Upon a nearer survey we shall find that 
something the names of simple ideas, mixed modes 
peculiar. (under which I comprise relations too), 
and natural substances, have each of them something 
peculiar and different from the other. For example; 
1. Names of S 2. First, The names of simple ideas 
simple ideas and substances, with the abstract ideas in 
and sub- the mind which they immediately signify, 
stances mti- intimate also some real existence, from 
existence. which was derived their original pattern. 

But the names of mixed modes terminate 
in the idea that is in the mind, and lead not the 
thoughts any farther, as we shall see more at large in 
the following chapter. 

§ S. Secondly, The names of simple 
simpleTdeas ^^^^ ^^^ modes signify always the real 
and modes AS wcll as nominal essence of their species. 
signify al- But the names of natural substances sig* 
ways both j^jfy rarely, if ever, any thinj? but barely 

real and ^^ ^ . ^ \ r ^v • 

nominal cs- *"^ nommal essences ot those speoies ; as 
sence. we shall show in the chapter that treats 

of the names of substances in particular. 
3. Names of § *• Thirdly, The names of simple 
simple ideas ideas are not capable of any definition ; 
imckfinable. the names of all complex ideas are. It 
has not, that I know, been yet observed by any body 
what words are, and what are not, capable of being 
defined : the want whereof is (as I am apt to thinkj 
not seldom the occasion of great wrangling and ob- 
scurity in men's discourses, whilst some demand de- 
finitions of terms that cannot be defined ; and others 
think they ought not to rest satisfied in an explication 
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Aade by a more general word, and its restriction (or 
to speak in terms of art, by a genus and difference), 
when even after such definition made according to 
rule, those who hear it have often no more a dear 
conception of the meaning of the word than they 
liad before. This at least 1 think, that the showing 
what words are, and what are not, capable of de6ni> 
tions, and wherein consists a good definition, is not 
wholly besides our present purpose ; and perhaps 
will afford so much light to the nature of these signs, 
and our ideas, as to deserve a more particular consi- 
deration. 

§5. I will not here trouble myself to if ji^g-^ 
prove that all terms are not definable from definable, it 
that progress in infinitum, which it will would be a 
visibly lead us into, if we should allow p"«mmib 
that all names could be defined. For if •">""""■■ 
the terms of one definition were still to be defined by 
another, where at last should we stop ? But I shall, 
from the nature of our ideas, and the signification of 
our words, show why some names can, and others 
cannot, be defined, and which they are. 

§ (i. I think it is agreed, that a defini- What u de- 
tion is nothing else but the showing the fiction is. 
meaning of one word by several other not synonymous 
terms. The meaning of words being only the ideas 
they are made to stand for by him that uses them, 
the meaning of any term is then showed, or the word 
is defined, when by other words the idea it is made 
the sign of, and annexed to, in the mind of the speaker, 
is as it were represented or set before the view of 
another, and thus its signification ascertained ; this 
is the only use and end of definitions ; and therefore 
the only measure of what is or is not a good defi- 
nitioii. 

S 7. This being premised, I say that Simple ideas 
the names of simple ideas, and those only, wby unde- 
are incapable of being defined. The rea- finable, 
son whereof is this: that the several terms of a de- 
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fiiiilioii, signifying several ideas, they can all together 
by no means represent an idea, which has no compo- 
sition at all : and therefore a definition, which is pro- 
perly nothing but the showing the meaning of one 
word by several others not signifying each the same 
thing, can in the names of simple ideas have no place. 
Instances ; % 8. The not observing this difierence 

mution. jn our ideas, and their names, has pro- 

iluced that eminent triBing in the schools which ia so 
easy to be observed in the definitions they give us of 
some few of these simple ideas. For as to the greatest 
part of them, even those masters of definitions were 
i'uin to leave them untouched, merely by the impogsi- 
bility they found in it. What more exquisite jargon 
could the wit of raaninventthan this dcIinition,"The 
act of a being in power, as far forth as in power T' 
which would puzzle any rational man, to whom it 
was not already known by its famous absurdity, to 
guess what word it could ever be supposed to be tho 
explication of. If Tully, asking a Dutchman what 
"bewec^Hge" was, should htive received this explica- 
tion in his own language, that it was " actus enfii h 
jmtentia quatenus in jtotentia ;" I ask whetlier any one 
can imagine he could thereby have understood what 
the word " hewceghtge" signified, or have gueascd 
what idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his mind, 
and would signify to another, when he used that sound. 
§ 'J. Nor have the modern philosophers, who have 
endeavoured to throw ortthe jargon of" the schools, and 
sjieak intelligibly, much better succeeded in defining 
simple ideas, whether by explaining their causes, or 
any otherwise. The atomists, who define motion to 
be a passage from one place to another, what do they 
more than put one synonymous word for another? 
For what is passage other than motion ? And if they 
were asked what passage was, how would they better 
define it than by motion? For is it not at least as 
proper and significant to suy, passage is a motioa 
n-om one place to another, as to sav, motion is 
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^ge, &c.? This is to translate, nnd not to define, 
when we change two words of the same signification 
one for another ; which, when one is better understood 
than the other, may serve to discover what idea the 
unknown stands for ; but is very far from a definition, 
unless we will say every English word in the dictionary 
is the definition of tlie Latin word it answers, and 
that motion is a definition of mo/uti. INor will the 
successive application of the parts of the superficies 
of one body to those of another, which the Cartesians 
give us, prove a much better definition of motion, 
when well examined. 

§ 10. "The act of perspicuous, as far ,. , 
lortli as perspicuous, is another peripa- " 
tetic definition of a simple idea j which though not 
more absurd than the former of motion, yet betrays 
its uselessness and insignifieancy more plainly, be- 
cause experience will easily convince any one, that it 
cannot make the meaning of the word light (which it 
pretends to define) at all understood by a blind man; 
but the definition of motion appears not at first sight 
so useless, because it escapes tliis way of trial. For 
this simple idea, entering by the touch as well as 
sight, it is impossible to show an example of any one, , 
who has no other way to get the idea of motion hut 
barely by the definition of that name. Those who 
tell us that light is a great number of little globules, 
striking briskly on the bottom of the eye, speak more 
intelligibly than the schools ; but yet these words, ever 
BO well understood, would make the idea the word 
light stands for no more known to a man that under- 
stands it not before, than if one should tell him that 
light was nothing but a company of little tennis-balls, 
which fairies all day long struck with rackets against 
some men's foreheads, whilst they passed by others. 
For granting this explication of the thing to be true, 
it the idea of the cause of light, if we had it Qver so 
tact, would no more give us the idea of light itself, 
f it U such 8 particular perception in us, than the 
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1 motion of a sharp piece of steel 
would give us the idea of that pain which it is able 
to cause in us. For the ciuse of any sensation, and 
the sensation itself, in all the simple ideas of one 
sense, are two ideas ; and two ideas so different and 
distant one from another, that no two can be more bo. 
And therefore should Des Cartes's glohules strike ever 
so long on the ret'/na of a man, who was blind by a 
gutta seretui, he would thereby never have any idea 
of light, or any thing approaching it, though he un- 
derstood what little globules were, and what striking 
on another body was, ever so well. And therefore 
the Cartesians very well distinguish between that 
light which is the cause of that sensation in us, and 
the idea which is produced in us by it, and is i 
wllich is properly light. 

g. . § !!• Simple ideas, as has been Snl 

idettii whv ^''^ °"'y ^^ ^^ 8^*^ ^y those impreai 
HDde&mible, objects themselves make on our miti 

by tlie proper inlets appointed to each 
sort. If they are not received this way, 
all the words in the world, made use of to explain or 
define any nf their names, will never be able to pro- 
duce in us the idea it stands for. For words being 
sounds, can produce in us no other simple ideas than 
of those very sounds, nor excite any in us but by that 
voluntary connexion whicli is known to be between 
them and those simple ideas which conmmn use has 
made them signs of. Ho that thinks otherwise, let 
him try if any words can give him the taste of a pine- 
apple, and make him have the true idea of the relish 
of that celebrated delicious fruit. So far as he is told 
it has a resemblance with any tastes, whereof h afaj) 
the ideas already in his memory, imprinted therd 
sensible objects not strangers to his palate,so farj 
he approach that resemblance in his mind. Bat M 
is not giving us that idco by a definition, but cxcitiM 
in us other simple ideas by their known names ; which 
will be still very difierent from the true taste of ttv 
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fruit itself. In light and colours, nntl all other simple 
ideas, it is tlie same thing ; for the signification of 
Hounds is not natnrat, but only imposed and arbitrary. 
And no definition of light or redness is more fitted or 
able to produce either of those ideas in us, than the 
sound light or red by itself. For to hope to produce 
an idea of light or colour by a sound, however formed, 
is to expect that sounds should be visible, or colours 
audible, and to make the ears do the olHce of all the 
otlier senses : which is all one as to say, that we 
might taste, smell, and see by the ears; a sort of 
philosophy worthy only of Sancho Pan^a who had 
the faculty to sec Dulcinea by hearsay. And therefore 
he that has not before received into his mind, by the 
proper inlet, the simple idea which any word standi 
for, can never come to know the signification of that 
word by any other words or sounds whatsoever, put 
together according to any rules of definition. The 
only way is by applying to his senses the proper ob- 
ject, and so producing that idea in him, for which he 
has learned the name already. A studious blind man 
«ho liud mightily beat his head about visible objects, 
and made use of the explication of his books and 
friends, to understand those names of light and co- 
lours which often came in his way, bragged one day 
that he now understood what scarlet signified. Upon 
which his friend demanding what scarlet was ? the 
blind man answered. It was like the sound of a trum- 
pet. Just such an understanding of the name of any 
other simple idea will he have, who hopes to get it 
only from a definition, or other words made use of to 
explain it. 

§ 12. The case is quite otherwise in 
complex ideas; which consisting of several 2?*^ •?"" , 
Simple ones, it is in the power of words, j„ con,pij;i 
standing for the several ideas that make ideas, by 
that composition, toimprint complex ideas iMtancos of 
the mind which were never there be- " ■"""" ""'' 
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stood. In such collections of ideas, passinff under 
one name, definition, or the teaching the significattoti 
of one ivord by several others, has place, and may 
mate us understand the names of things which never 
came within the reach of our sen.scs, and frame ideas 
suitable to those in other men's minds, when they use 
those names : provided that none of the terms of the 
definition stand for any such simple ideas, which he 
to whom the explication is made has never yet had in 
his thouf^ht. Thus the word statue may be explained 
to blind man by other words, when picture cannot; 
his senses having given him tlie idea of figures but 
not of colours, wliich therefore words cannot excite in 
him. This gained the prize to the painter against 
the statuary i each of which contending for the excel- 
lency of his art, and the statuary bragging that his 
was to be preferred, because it reached farther, and 
even those who had lost their eyes could yet perceive 
the excellency of it, the painter agreed to refer liim- 
self to the judgment of a blind man; who being 
brought where there was a statue, made by the one, 
and a picture drawn by the other, he was first led to 
the statue, in which he traced with his hands all the 
lineaments of the face and body, and with great ad* 
miration applauded the skill of the workman. But 
being led to the picture, and having his liands laid 
upon it, was told that now he touched the head, and 
then the forehead, eyes, nose, &c. as his hands moved 
over the parts of the picture on the cloth, without 
finding any the least distinction : whereupon he cried 
out, that certainly that must needs be a very ad- 
mirable and divine piece of workmanship which could 
represent to them all those jiarts, where he could nei- 
ther feel nor perceive any thing. 

§ l.i. He that should use the word rainbow to one 
who knew all those colours, hut yet had never seen 
that phasnoraenon, would, by enumerating the figure, 
largeness, position, and order of the colours, so woll 
define that word, that it might he perfectly i 
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id. But fet that definition, how exact and perfect 
rer, would never make a blind man understand it ; 
iause several of tlie simple ideas that make that 
iplex one, being such as he never received by sen- 
ion and experience, no words are able to excite 
in his mind. 
14. Simple ideas, as has been showed, 
only be got by experience, from those 
ects which are proper to produce in us 
ise perceptions. When by this means 
have our minds stored with them, and 
w the names for them, then we are in 
inditinn to define, and by definition to understand 
[e names of complex ideas, that arc made up of them. 
But when any term stands for a simple idea, that a 
man has never yet had in his mind, it is impossible by 
any words to make known its meaning to him. When 
any term stands for an idea a man is acquainted with, 
but is ignorant that that term is the sign of it ; there 
another name, of the same idea which he has been 
accustomed to, may make him understand its mean- 
ing, lint in no case whatsoever is any name, of any 
simple idea, capable of u deiinition. 

§ Ij. Fourthly, But though the names 4. Names of 
of simple ideas have not the Iielp of defini- ample idea* 
tion to determine their signification, yet jewt doubt- 
tbat hinders not but that they are gene- 
rally less doubtful and uncertain than those of mixed 
ides and substances ; because they standing only for 
simple perception, men, for the most part, easily 
periectly agree in their signification ; and there 
little room for mistake and wrangling about their 
.ning. He that knows once that whiteness is the 
[ne of that colour he has observed in snow or milk, 
not be apt to misapply that word, as lonjf as he 
retains that idea ; which when he has quite lost, he is 
not apt to mistake the mennitig of it, but perceives he 
understands it uot. There is neither a multiplicity 
of simple idea^ to be put together, which makes the 
VOL. n. o 
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doubtfulness iu tlie names of mixed modes; nor a 
supposed, but an unknown real essence, with proper- 
ties depending thereon, the precise number whereof 
\a also unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 
names of substances. But, on the contrary, in simple 
ideas the whole signification of the name is known at 
once, and consists not of parts, whereof more or less 
being put in, the idea may be varied, and so the sig- 
nification of name he obscure or uncertain. 
5 Simnl § ^^' ^^^^^h' This farther may be ob- 

i^eu have served concerning simple ideas fiind their 
fe<T nstenu names, that they have but few ascents m 
inliatSprie- ii„g^ pradicamentiiU (us they call it) from 
dwa«tenialt. ^^^ lowest species to the nummam geatut. 
The reason whereof is, that the lowest species being 
but one simple idea, nothing can be left out of it ; that 
so the difference being taken away, it may agree with 
some other thing in one idea common to them both ; 
which, having one name, is the genus of the other 
two : r. g. there is nothing that can be left out of the 
idea of white and red, to make thcin agree in one 
common appearance, and so have one general name; 
as rationality being left out of the coniple.\ idea of 
man, makes it agree with brute, in the more general 
idea and name of animal : and therefore wlien, to aroid 
unpleasant enumerations, men would comprehend 
both white and red, and several other .such simple 
ideas, under one general name, they have been fain to 
do it by a word which denotes only the way they get 
into the mind. For when white, red, and yellow are 
all comprehended under the genus or name colour, it 
signifies no more but sucli ideas as are produced in 
the mind only by the sight, and have entrance only 
through the eyes. And when they would frame yet 
a more general term, to comprehend both colours and 
sounds, and the like simple ideas, they do it by a word 
that signiiies all such as come into the mind only by 
one sense: and so the general term quality, in its 
ordinary acceptation, comprehends colours, 8oiuids» 
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teSi smells, and tangible qualities, with distinction 

n extension, number, motion, pleasure and pain. 

Inch make impressions on the mind, and introduce 

leir ideas by more senses than one. 

t§ 17- Sixthly, The names of simple 

las, substnnces, and mixed modes, have 

) this difference ; that those of mixed 

lodes stand for ideas perfectly arbitrary ; 

■those of substances are not perfectly so, but refer to 

» pattern, though with some latitude ; and those of 

■ Bhnple idefts ere perfectly taken from the existence of 

ithings, and are not arbitrary at all. Which, what 

"iffcrence it makes in the significations of their names. 

We shall see in the following chapters. 

The names of simple modes difter little from those 
of simple ideas. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Of the Names of mixed Modes and Selaiio/is. 



§ 1. The names of mixed modes being They sund 

general, they stand, as has been shown, for ahetmct ' 

for sorts or species of things, each of which >^^ " 

has its peculiar essence. The essences of " , „.*^°" " 
1 ■ 1 II 13™' names, 

these species also, as has been showed, 

are nothing but the abstract ideas in the mind, to 

which the name is annexed. Thus far the names and 

essences of mixed modes have nothing but what is 

common to them with other ideas: but if we take a 

little nearer survey of them, we shall find that they 

have something peculiar, which perhaps may deserve 

our attention. 

§ S. Tlie first particularity I shall ob- j. xbe Mea» 

serve in them is, that the abstract ideas, they stuid 

or, if you please, the essences of the scve- ^ 'f « "^^*> 

ral species of mixed modes are made by demanding • 

the understanding'^ wherein they differ 
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from those of simple ideas : in which sort the mind 
has no power to make any one, hut only receives such 
as are presented to it by the real existence of things 
operating upon it. 

2. Mndear- § 3. In the next place, these essences 
bittaxily, of the species of mixed niodes are not only 

and without made by the mind, but made very arW- 
paticms. trarily, made without patterns, or refei> 

ence to any real existence. Wherein they differ from 
those of substances, which carry with them the sup- 
position of some real being, from which they are taken, 
and to which they are conformable. But in its com- 
plex ideas of mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty 
not to follow the existence of things exactly. It unitM 
snd retains certain collections, as so many distinct 
specific ideas, whilst others, that as often occur fa 
nature, and are as plainly suggested by outward 
things, pass neglected, without particular names or 
specifications. Nor does the mind, in these of mixed 
modes, as in the complex idea of substances, examine 
them by the real existence of things ; or verify them 
by patterns, containing such peculiar compositions in 
nature. To know whether his idea of adultery or in- 
cest be right, will a man seek it any where amongst 
things existing? Or is it true, because any one h&i 
been witness to such un action? No: but it suffices 
here, that men have put together such a collection 
into one complex idea, that makes the archetype and 
specific idea, whether ever any such action were com- 
mitted in rerunt natura or no. 

Hw iliis is § 4. To understand this right, wc must 

done. consider wherein this making of these 

complex ideas consists ; and that is not in the making 
any new ideo, but putting together those which the 
mind had before. Wherein the mind does these three 
things; first, it chooses a certain number; secondly, 
it gives them connexion, and makes them into one 
idea ; thirdly, it ties them together by a name. If w? 
examine how the mind proceeds, in these, and i 
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liberty it takes in them, we shall easily observe how 
these essences of the species of mixed modes are the 
workmanship of the mind ; and consequently, that 
the species themselves are of men's making. 

§ 5. Nobody can doubt, but that these Evfdenily 
ideas of mixed modes are made by a vo- arbitrary, in 
luntary collection of ideas put together in thattheidea 
the mind, independent from any original « often be- 
patterns in nature, who will but reflect ^tence^ "' 
that this sort of complex ideas may be 
made, abstracted, and have names given them, and so 
a species be constituted, before any one individual of 
that species ever existed. Who can doubt but the 
ideas of sacrilege or adultery might be framed in the 
minds of men, and have names given them ; and so 
these species of mixed modes be constituted, before 
either of them was ever committed ; and might be as 
well discoursed of and reasoned about, and as certain 
truths discovered of them, whilst yet they had no 
being but in the understanding, as well as now, that 
they have but too frequently a real existence ? Where- 
by it is plain, how much the sorts of mixed modes are 
the creatures of the understanding where they have 
a being as subservient to all the ends of real truth 
and knowledge, as when they really exist : and we 
cannot doubt but law-makers have often made laws 
about species of actions, which were only the crea- 
tures of their own understandings ; beings that had 
no other existence but in their own minds. And I 
think nobody can deny, but that the resurrection was 
a species of mixed modes in the mind before it really 
existed. 

§ 0. To see how arbitrarily these es- 
sences of mixed modes are. made by the 
mind, we need but take a view of almost 
any of them. A little looking into tliem 
will satisfy us, that it is the mind that combines seve- 
ral scattered independent idens into one complex one, 
and, by the common name it gives them, makes them 
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the essence of a certain species, without regulating 
^_ itself by any connexion they have in nature. For 
^H what greater connexion in nature hits the idea of a 
^H man, than the idea of a sheep, with killing ; that 
^P this is made a particular species of action, signified 
by the word murder, and the other not? Or what 
union is there in nature between the idea of the re- 
lation of a father, with killing, than that of a son, or 
neighbour ; that those are combined into one complex 
idea, and thereby made the essence of the distinct 
species parricide, whilst the other make no distinct 
species at all ? But though they have made killing a 
man's father, or mother, a distinct species from kill- 
ing his son, or daughter ; yet, in some other cases, 
son onij daughter are taken in too, as well as father 
and mother ; and they are all equally comprehended | 

^in the same species, as in that of incest. Thus the 
mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites into complex 
ideas such as it finds convenient ; whilst others, that I 
have altogether as much union in nature, are left 
loose, and never combined into one idea, because they 
have no need of one name. It is evident, then, that 
the mind by its free choice gives a connexion to a 
certain number of ideas, which in nature have no 
more union with one another, than others that it 

■ leaves out : why else is the part of the weapon, the , 
beginning of the wound is made with, taken notice 
of to make the distinct species called stabbing, and ' 
the figure and matter of the weapon left out ? I do 
not say this is done without reason, as we shall see 
more by and by ; but this I say, that it \s done by 
the free choice of the mind, pursuing its own ends ; ' 
and that therefore these species of mixed modes are 
the workmanship of the understanding ; and there is 
nothing more evident, than that, for the moat part, 
in the framing these ideas the mind searches not its 
patterns in nature, nor refers the ideas it makes to 
the real existence of things ; but puts such together, 
iis may best serve its own purposes, without tying 
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itself to a precise imitation of any thing that really 
exists. 

§ 7. But though these complex ideas, 
or essences of mixed modes, depend on 
the mind, and are made by it with great loiheend 
liberty ; yet they are not made at ran- Isng^ftge- 
dom, and jumbled together without any reason at 
Though these complex ideas he not always copii 
from nature, yet they are always suited to the end 
for which abstract ideas are made : and though they 
be combinations made of ideas that are loose enough,, 
and have as little union in themselves, as seven' 
other to which the mind never gives a connexion thi 
combines them into one idea ; yet they are 
made for the convenience of communication, which is 
the chief end of language. The use of language is 
by short sounds to signify witli ease and despatch ge- 
neral conceptions ; wlierein not only abundance 
particulars may be contained, but also a great variel 
of independent ideas collected into one complex one! 
In the making therefore of the species of mixed 
modes, men have had regard only to such combina- 
tions as they had occasion to mention one to another. 
Those they have combined into distinct complex ideas> 
and given names to ; whilst others, that in nature have 
as near an union, are left loose and unregarded. For 
go no farther than human actions themfielves, i£ 

ey would make distinct abstract ideas of all the! 
yaricties might be observed in them, the nurabes 
must be infinite, and the memory confounded with 
the plenty, as well as overcharged to little purposei 
It BufHces, that men make and name so many comH 

lex ideas of these mixed modes, as they find they^ 
lare occasion to have names for, in the ordinary 01 
lurrence of their affairs. If they join to the idea ol 

Iling the idea of father, or mother, and so make a 
isticct species from killing a man's son or neigh- 
it is because of the different heinousness of the 

ime, and the distinct punishment is due to iho 
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murdering a man's father and mother, different from 
what ought to be inflicted on the murder of a son or 
neighbour ; and therefore they find it necessary to 
mention it by a distinct name, which is the end of 
making that distinct combination. But though the 
ideas of mother and daughter are so differently 
treated, in reference to the idea of kiHing, that the 
one is joined with it, to make a distinct abstract idea 
with a name, and so a distinct species, and the other 
not; yet in respectof carnal kuowledge.they are both 
taken in under incest : and that still for the same con- 
venience of expressing under one name, and reckon- 
ing of one species, such unclean mixtures as have a 
peculiar turpitude beyond others \ and this to avoid 
circumlocutions and tedious descriptions. 

§ 8, A moderate skill in different lan- 
guages will easily satisfy one of the truth 
of this, it being so obvious to observe 
great store of words in one language, 
which have not any that answer them io 
another. Which plainly shows that those 
of one country, by their customs and manner of life, 
have found occasion to make several complex ideas, 
and given names to them, which others never col- 
lected into specific ideas. This could not have hap- 
pened, if these species were the steady workmanahip 
of nature, and not collections made and abstracted 
by the mind, in order to naming, and for the con- 
venience of communication. The terms of our law, 
which are not empty sounda, will hardly find words 
that answer them in the Spanish or Italian, no scanty 
languages ; much less, I think, could any one trans- 
late them into the CaribLee or Westoe tongues : and 
the Versura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, 
have no words in other languages to answer them; 
the reason whereof is plain, from what has been said. 
Nay> if wc look a little more ne.irly into this matter, 
and exactly compare different languages, wc shall 
find, that Uiough they have words which in trao gl^ 
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Us and dictionaries are supposed to answer one sn- 
ftlier, yet there is scarce one of ten amongst tbe 
names of complex ideas, especially of mixed modes, 
that stands for the same precise idea, which the word 
does that in dictionaries it is rendered by. There 
are no ideas more common, and less compounded, than 
the measures of time, extension, and weight, and the 
Latin names, hora, pes, libra, are without difficulty 
rendered by tlie English names, hour, foot, and pound : 
but yet there is nothing more evident, than that the 
ideas a Roman annexed to these Latin names were 
very far different from those which an Englishman 
expresses by those English ones. And if cither of 
these should make use of the measares that those of 
the other language designed by their names, he would 
be quite out in his account. These are too sensible 
proofs to be doubted ; and we shall find this mnch 
more so, in the names of more abstract and com- 
pounded ideas, such as are the greatest part of those 
■rhicU make up moral discourses ; whose names, when 
pn come curiously to compare with those they are 
Ifcnslated into, in other languages, they mUI find 
Nery few of them exactly to correspond in the whole 
extent of their significations. 

§ 9. The reason why I take so particular j, ■ ,i,n^j 
jstice of this is, that we may not be mis- species to 
Hken about genera and species, and their be made for 
lences, as if they were things regularly Mmmoiuc*- 
d constantly made by nature, and had a 
real existence in things ; when they appear, upon a 
more wary survey to be nothing else but an artifice 
of the nnderstanding, for the easier signifying such 
collections of ideas as it should often have occasion 
to communicate by one general terra ; under which 
divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that 
abstract idea, might be comprehended. And if the 
doubtful signification of the word species may make 
'teound harsh to some, that I say the species of mixed 
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modes are made by the understanding ; yet, I think, 
it can by nobody be denied, that it is the mind makes 
those abstract complex ideas, to which specific names 
are given. And if it be true, as it is, that the mind 
makes the patterns for sorting and naming of things, 
I leave it to be considered who makes the boundaries " 
of the sort or species ; s-ince with me species and sort 
have no other difference than that of a Latin and 
English idiom. 

In mixed 
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§ 10. The near relation that there is 
between species, essences, and their ge- 
neral name, at least in mixed modes, will 
farther appear, when we consider that it 
is the name that seems to preserve those 
essences, and give them their lasting du- 
ration. For the connexion between the 
loose parts of those complex ideas being made by the 
mind, this union, which has no particular foundation 
in nature, would cease again, were there not some- 
thing that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep 
the parts from scattering. Though therefore it be 
the mind that makes the collection, it is the name 
which is as it were the knot that ties them fast to- 
gether. What a vast variety of different ideas does 
the word friumphus hold together, and deliver to us 
as one species ! Had this name been never made, or 
quite lost, we might, no doubt, have had descriptions 
of what passed in that solemnity ; but yet, 1 think, 
that which holds those different parts together, in the 
unity of one complex idea, is that very word annexed 
to it ;. without which the^several parts of that would 
no more be thought to make one thing, than any 
other show, which, having never been made but once 
had never been united into one complex idea, imdcr 
one denomination. How much tiierefore, in mixed 
modes, the unity necessary to any essence depends on 
the mind, and how much the continuation and fixing 
of that unity depends un tlie name in common use 
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bnexed to it, I leave to be considered by those who 
'lok upon essences and species as real established 
bings in nature. 

' § 11. Suitable to this, we £nd, that men speaking 
T mixed modes, seldom imagine or take any other, 

species of them, but such as are set out by name : 
•cause they being of man's making only, in order 

naming, no such species are taken notice of, or 
fiupposed to be, unless a name be joined to it, as the 
sign of man's having combined into one idea several 

I loose ones ; and by that name giving a lasting union 
ho the parts, which could otherwise cease to have any, 
■B soon as the mind laid by that abstract idea, and 
■eased actually to think on it. But when a name is 
llice annexed to it, wherein the parts of that complex 
Kea have a settled and permanent union; then is the 
Essence as it were established, and the species looked 
on as complete. For to what purpose should the 
memory charge itself with such compositions, unless 
it were by abstraction to make them general? And 
to what purpose make them general, unless it were 
that they might have general names, for the con- 
venience of discourse and communication? Tiius we 
see, that killing a man with n sword or a hatchet, are 
looked on as no distinct species of action ; but if the 
^^^oint of the sword Brst enter the body, it passes for 
^^^fcdislinct species, where it has a distinct name ; as in 
^^^Englnnd, in whose language it is called stabbing: 
^^'^ut in another country, where it has not happened to 
be specified under a peculiar name, it passes not for 
a distinct species. But in the species of corporeal 
substances, though it be the mind that makes the 
nominal essence; yet since those ideas which are : 
combined in it are supposed to have an union in na- J 
ture, whether the mind joins them or no, therefore 
those are looked on as distinct names, without any 
operation of the mind, either abstracting or giving a 
lame to that complex idea. 
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§ 13. Conformable also to what has 
been said, concerning the essences of the 
species of mixed modes, that they are thi 
creatures of the understanding, 
than the works of nature: conformi 
I Bay, to this, we find that their 
lead our thoughts to the mind, and no 
farther. When we speak of justice, or 
gratitude, we frame to ourselves no ima- 
gination of any thing existing, which 
we would conceive : but our thoughts 
terminate in the abstract ideas of those virtues, a ad 
look not farther: as they do, when we speak 
horse, or iron, whose specific ideas we consider 
as barely in the mind, but as in things themi 
which afford the original patterns of those 
But in mixed modes, aX least the most consider! 
parts of them, which are moral beings, we consit 
the original patterns as being in the mind ; and to 
those we refer for the distingulsliing of particular 
beings under names. And hence I think it is, that 
these essences of the species of mixed modes are by ft 
more particular name called notions, as, by a pecu- 
liar right, appertaining to the understanding. 

Tbdrl«-mg ,§ ^3. Hence likewise we mav I 
made by the ^'by the complex ideas of mixed 

are commonly more compounded and 

compounded than those of natural sufr* 
stances. Because they being the work- 
manship of the understanding, pursuii 
only its own ende, and the convenient 
expressing in short those ideas it 1 
make known to another, it does 
great liberty unite often into one abstract idea thingi 
that in their nature have no coherence; ant! so, under 
one term, bundle togetber a great variety of com- 
pounded and decompounded ideas. Thus the name 
of procession; what a great mixture of independent 
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■Hens of persons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, 
sounds, does it contain in that complex one, which 
the mind of man has arbitrarily put together, to ex- 
press by that one name ! Whereas the complex ideas 
of the sorts of substances are usually made up of only 
a small number of simple ones ; and in the species of 
animals, these two, viz. shape and voice, commonly 
make the whole nominal essence. 

§ I*. Another thing we may observe 
from what has been said is, that the names 
of mixed modes always signify (when they 
have aoydeterminedsignilication) the real 
essences of their species. For these abs- 

» tract ideas being the workmanship of the mind, and 
llDt referred to the real existence of things, there is 
itt supposition of any thing more signified by that 
bame, but barely that complex idea the mind itself 
has formed, which is all it would have expressed by 
it : and is that on which all the properties of the spe- 
cies depend, and from which alone they all flow : and 
so in these the real and nominal essence is the same; 
which of what concernment it is to the certain know- 
■'jftdge of general truth, we shall see hereafter. 
^^ § 15. This also may show us the rea- — - , . 
tto, why for the most part the names of names ^ 
dxed modes are got before the ideas they usuaUy got 
md for are perfectly known. Because bofore ih<M 
lere being no species of these ordinarily "''^"*' 
bken notice of, but what have names ; and those spe- 
Ks, or rather their essences, being abstract complex 
Beas made arbitrarily by the mind; it is convenient. 
If not necessary, to know the names, before one endea- 
Ipur to frame these complex ideas : unless a man will 
'11 his head with a company of abstract complex ideas, 
bich others having no names for, he has nothing to 
9 with, but to lay by and forget again. I confess, 
llBt in the beginning of languages it was necessary to 
ave the idea, before one gave it the name : and so it 
is still, where making anew complex idea, one also, by 
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giving it a new name, makes a new word. But 
concerns not languages made, which have g'Cncn 
pretty well provided for ideas, which men ha\'e 

?uent occasion to have and communicate : and in sm 
ask, whether it be not the ordinary method, thj 
children learn the names of mixed modes, before thi 
have their ideas? What one of a thousand ever frai 
the abstract ideas of glory and ambition, before he 
heard the names of them ? In simple ideas and su' 
stances I grant it is otherwise ; which being such ideas 
as have a real existence and union in nature, the ideas 
and names are got one before the other, as it bai 
pens. 

Bcaaon of § 16. What has been said here of mixi 

my bdiag no modes, is with very little difference ap| 

1»W6 on this cable also to relations ; which, since ev( 

■° ■'^'^'' man himself may observe, I may spare 

self the pains to enlarge on : especially, since whol 

have here said concerning words in this third bo 

will possibly be thought by some to be much mi 

than what so slight a subject required. I allow 

might be brought into a narrower compass ; but 

\ willing to stay my reader on an argument tbat 

pears to me new, and a little out of the way (I 

sure it is one I thought not of when I began to wril 

, that by searchmg it to the bottom, and turning-, 

k on every side, some part or otlier might meet wil 

k every one's thoughts, and give occasion to the most 

I Bvene or negligent to reflect on a general miscar- 

I riage, which though of great consequence, is litl' 

L taken notice of. When it is considered what a 

Lder is made about essences, and how much alt 

r ofknowledge, discourse, and conversation are pesterl 

and disordered by the careless and confused use 

application orwords,it will perhaps be thought woi 

while thoroughly to lay it open. And I shall be pi 

doned if I have dwelt long on an argument which I 

think therefore needs to be inculcated ; because the 

faults, men ore usually guilty of in this kind, arc I 
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jly the greatest hindrances of true knowledge, but 
re so well thought of as to pass for it. Men would 
loften see what a small pittance of reason and truth, 
i«r possibly none at all, is mixed with those hulling 
opinions they arc swelled with, if they would but look 
beyond fashionable sounds, and observe what ideas 
are, or are not comprehended under those words with 
which they are so armed at all points, and with which 
they so confidently lay about them. I shall imagino 
I have done some service to truth, peace, and learn- 
ing, if, by any enlargement on this subject. I can make 
tincn reflect on their own use of language ; and give 
I'jlhem reason to suspect, that since it is frequent for ^ 
Cfithers, it may also be possible for them to have some- 
w^Bxcn very good and approved words in their moaths 
■inid writings, with very uncertain, little, or no eigui- 
r^ation. And therefore it is not unreasonable for 
t^em to be wary herein themselves, and not to be un- 
yilliog to have thera examined by others. With this 
lesign* therefore, I shall go on with what I have far- 
ther to say concerning this matter. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Of the Kames of Suhstances. 

^ § 1. The common names of substances, r^^ 
Bwell as other general terms, stand for mon rameis 
riorts; which is nothing else but the being ofaobstiuicet I 
\ made signs of such complex ideas, wherein ^^"'' ^"^ 
several particular substances do, or might *" 
agree, by virtue of which they are capable of being 
comprehended in one common conception, and sigui- ^ 
fied by one name. I say, do or might agree : for 
though there be but one sun existing in the world, yet 
the idea of it being abstracted, so that more substances 

k^f there were several) might each agree in it ; it is 
«| much a sort, as if there were as many sun^t as there i 
■ m.^ ■ 
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are stars. They want rot their reaBons who think 
there are, and that each fixed star would answer the 
idea the name sun stands for, to one who was placed 
in a due distance ; which, by the way, may show us 
how much the sorts, or, if you please, genera and 
species of things (for those Latin terms signify to me 
no more than the English word sort) depend on such 
collections of ideas as men have made, and not on the 
real nature of things ; since it isoint impossible but 
that, in propriety of speech, that might be a sun to 
one, which is a star to another. 

The Mscnce § ^' "^^^ measure and boundary of each 

of each iurt sort, or species, whereby it is constituted 
isUieahs- that particular sort, and distinguished 
UBctideft. iTQTR others, is that we call its essence, 
which is nothing but that abstract idea to which 
the name is annexed : so that every thing contained 
in that idea is essential to that sort. This, though it 
be all the essence of natural substances that we know, 
or by which we distinguish them into sorts ; yet I call 
it by a peculiar name, the nominal essence, to di- 
stinguish it from the real constitution of substances, 
upon which depends this nominal essence, and all the 
properties of that sort ; which therefore, as has been 
said, may be called the real essence : r. g. tlic nominal 
essence of goJd is tliat complex idea the word gold 
stands for, let it be, for instance, a body yellow, of o 
certain weight, malleable, fusible, and fixed. But the 
real essence is the constitution of the insensible parts 
of that body, on which those qualities and all t hft 
other properties of gold depend. How far theses 
are dinercnt, though they arc botii called essenei 
obvious at first sight to discover. 
The nominal § ^' *'"'" **"""»*' P'^r'^'ps Tohintary mo- 
■ndtcnloi- tion, with sense and reason, jonied to a 
•encedif- body of a certain shape, be the complex 
^'^^^ idea to which I, and others, annex the 

name man, and so be the nominal essence of ttie epe* 
cies GO called ; yet nobody will say thatcooy^ 
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t the real essence and source of all those operations I 
iiich are to be found in any individual of that sort, 
lie foundation of all those qualities, which are the 1 
bgrcdients of our conii)lex idea, is something quite I 
Werent : and had we such a knowledge of that con- 
dtution of man, from which his faculties of moving, 
lensation and reasoning, and other powers flow, and 
which his so regular shape depends, as it is possible 
jels have, and it is certain his Maker has; we 
liould have a quite other idea of his essence than 
Ftrhat now is contained in our definition of that spe- 
icies, be it what it will : and our idea of any individual 
nan would be as far different from what it is now, a» i 
b his who knows all the springs and wheels and other 
pontrivances within, of the ■ famous clock at Stras- 
nrgh, from that which a gazing countryman has for 
, who barely sees the motion of the hand, and hears 
clock strike, and observes only some of the out* i 
Ivard appearances. 

^ S 4. That essence, in the ordinary me 
f the word, relates to sorts ; and that it J^^jj^"^^. 
I considered in particular beings no far- ^ri(juais. 
' #ier than as they arc ranked into sorts, 
appears from hence, that take but away the abstract 
ideas, by which we sort individuals, and rank them 
under common names, and then the thought of any 
thing essential to any of them instantly vanishes ; we -l 
have no notion of the one without the other; which 
plainly shows their relation. It is necessary for me . 
lo be as I am; God and nature has made me so: but \ 
there is nothing I have is essential to me. An acci- 
dent, or disease, may very much alter my colour, or 1 
shape; a fever, or fall, may take away my reason or I 
memory, or both, and an apoplexy leave neither sens&'j 
nor understanding, no nor life. Other creatures of \ 
my shape may be made with more and better, or \ 
fewer and worse faculties than I have ; and others j 
may have reason and sense in a shape and body veryJ 
dimrent from mine. None of these are essential toi| 
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tbc one, or the other, or to any individual whatever, 
till the mind refers it to some sort or species of thing*; 
and then presently, according to the abstract idea of 
that Gort, something is found essential. Let any one 
examine his own thoughts, nnd he wUl lind that 
as soon as he supposes or spenks of essential, the 
consideration of some species, or the complex idea, 
signified by some general name, comes into his mind ; 
and it is in reference to that, that this or that quality 
is said to be essential. So that if it be asked, whether 
it be essential to me or any other particular corporeal 
being to have reason ? I say no ; no more than it is 
essential to this white thing I write on to hare wordfl 
in it. But if that particular being be to be counted 
of the sort man, and to have the name man giren it, 
then reason is essential to it, supposing reason to be a 
part of the complex idea the name man stands for ; as 
]t is essential to this thing I write on to contain words, 
if I will give it the name treatise, and rank it under 
that species. So that essential, and not essential, relate 
only to our abstract ideas, and the names annexed to 
tlicm : which amounts to no more but this, that what- 
ever particular thing has not in it those qualities, 
which are contained in the abstract idea, which any 
general term stands for, cannot be ranked under that 
species, nor be called by that name, since that abstract 
idea is the very essence of that species. 

§ 5. 1*hu8 if the idea of body, with some people, 
be bare extension or space, then solidity is not essential 
to body: if others make the idea,to which they give the 
name body, to be solidity and extension, then solidity 
is essential to body. That therefore, and that alone, 
is considered as essential, which makes a part of the 
complex idea the name of a sort stands for, withcMit 
which no particular thing can be reckoned of that sort, 
nor be entitled to that name. Should there be foui * 
parcel of matter that had all the other qualitie 
are in iron, but wanted obedience to the 1 * 
and would neither be drawn by it, nor receivt 
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[•fromitj rfouM anyone question, whptherit wanted any 
Thing essential ? It would be absurd to ask, Whether 
fa thing really existing wanted any thing essential to 
^t Or could it be demanded, Whether this made an 
^essential or specific difference or no ; since we have no 
Father measure of essentia! or specific, but our abstract 
I ideas ? And to talk of specific differences in nature, 
without reference to general ideas and names, is to talk. ' 
unintelligibly. For I would ask any one, What is suf^ I 
1 ^cient to make an essential difference in nature, be^| 
■^weeu any two particular beings, without any rcgan' 
1 iiad to some abstract idea, which is looked upon as tf 
f essence and standard of a species ? All such patter 
and standards being quite laid aside, particular beings^ f 
considered barely in themselves, will be found to have f 
all their qualities equally essential; and every things ] 
jSn each individual, will be essential to it, or, which ik I 
more, nothing at all. For though it may be reasonable i 
Ho ask. Whether obeying the magnet be essential to J 
"iron ? yet, I think, it is very improper and insignfe J 
ficant to ask, Whether it be essential to the particulaj T 
parcel of matter 1 cut my pen with, without co^J 
sidering it under the name iron, or as being of a cei 
tain species ? And if, as has been said, our abstrat 
ideas, which have names annexed to them, are 1 
boundaries of species, nothing can be essential bniE' 
what is contained in those ideas. 

§ 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real eg- J 
sence, distinct in substances from those abstract idei 
of them, which I call their nominal essence. By thi 
real essence I mean the real constitution of any thinjjl 
which is the foundation of all those properties that s 
combined in, and are constantly found to co-exist with 1 
the nominal essence; that particular constitution ' 
■ which every thing has within itself, without any re- 
Hation to any thing without it. But essence, even in this 
Ptense, relates, to a sort, and supposes a species : for 
"Itcing that real constitution, on which the properties 
depend, it necessarily supposes a sort of things, pro- 
p 2 
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pcrlics belonging only to species, and not lo indi- 
viduals ; r. g. supposing? the nominal essence of gold 
to be a body of such a peculiar colour and weight, 
with malleability and fusibility, the real essence is that 
constitution of the parts of matter, on which these 
qualities and their union depend ; and is jjlso the 
foundation of Its solubility in aqua regia and other pro- 
perties accom|)anying that complex idea. Here are 
essences and properties, but all upon si'ipposition of a 
sort, or general abstract idea, which is considered as 
immutable: but there is no individual parcel of matter, 
to which any of these qualities are so annexed, as to 
be essential to it, or inseparable from it. That which 
is essential belongs to it as a condition, whereby it is 
of this or that sort: but take away the consideration 
of its being ranked under the name of some abstract 
idea, and then there is nothing necessary to it, nothing 
inseparable from it. Indeed, as to the real essences of 
substances, we only suppose their being, without pre- 
cisely knowing what they are; but that which annexes 
them still to the species, is the nominal essence, of 
which they are the supposed foundation and cause. 
Thenouiinal . § 7- The nest thing to be considered 
essence IS, by whicli of those essences it is that 

Ixmnib the substances are determined into sorts, or 
*■**■'** species; and that, it is evident, is by the 

nominal essence. For it is that alone that the name, 
which is the mark of the sort, signifies. It is impossible 
therefore that any thing should determine the sorts 
of things, which we rank under general names, but 
that idea which that name is designed as a mark for ; 
which is that, as has been shown, which we call no- 
minal essence. Why do we say, this is a horse, and that 
u mule ; this is an animal, that an herb ? How comes 
any particular thing to be of this or that sort, but 
because it has that nominal essence, or, which ii ~ 
one, agrees to that abstract idea that name la 
ncxed to ? And I desire any one hut to reflect udl 
own thoughts, when he htarsor speaks of auv 
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\ or other names of substances, to know what sort I 

essences they stand for. 
I § 8. And that the species of things to us are nothing 1 
j but the ranking them iindrr distinct names, according* I 
[ to the complex ideas in us, and not according to pre- 
I cise.distinct, real essenccsin them; is plain from hence, 
I that Via find many of the individuals that are ranked 
into one sort, called by one common name, and so 
received as being of one species, have yet qualitieir I 
depending on their real constitutions, as far diflcrcnt J 
one from another, as from others, from which they ai 
accounted to differ specifically. This, as it is easy t 
be observed by all who have to do with natural bodicsa 
so chemists especially are often, by sad experiencejffl 
convinced of it, when they, sometimes in vain, seelcl 
for the same qualities in one parcel of sulphur, anti'* J 
mony or vitriol, which they have found in others. Tor T 
though they are bodies of the same species, having the 
same nominal essence, under the same name; yet do 
they often, upon severe ways of examination, betraji j 
qualities so different one from another, as to frustrate \ 
tlieespectation and labourof very wary chemists. But I 
if things were distinguished into species, according to 
their real essences, it would be as impossible to find 
different properties in any tvro individual substances of 
the same species, as it is to find different properties la 
two circles or two equilateral triangles. That is pn 
perly the essence to us, which determines every pavtH 
i«,calar to this or that class'is; or, which is the sama * 

tiling, to this or that general name : and what can that 

[ be elsf , but that abstract idea, to which that name is 

' annexed 1 and so has, in truth, a reference, not sa^ 

much to the being of particular things, as to their g 

ueral denominatious. 

§ 9. Nor indeed can we rank and sort N„t the rent^ 
things, and consequently (which is the end essence, 
of sorting) denominate them by their real whicli we 
essences, because we know them not. Our '"*^' ""*■ 
faculties carr}' us no further towards theknowledgc and 
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distinction of eubstances, than a collection of those sen- 
sible ideas which we observe in them : which, however 
made with the greatest diligence and exKCtuess we are 
capable of, yet is more remote from the true internal 
constitution, from which those qualities flow, than, aa 
I said, a countryman's idea is from the inward con- 
trivance of that famous clock at Strasburgh, whereof 
he only sees the^titward figure and motions. There is 
not so contemptible a plant or animal, that does not 
confound the most enlarged understanding. Though 
the familiar use of things about lis take off our wonder, 
yet it cures not our ignorance. When we come to ex- 
amine the stones we tread on, or the iron we daily 
handie.wc presently find we know not their make, and 
can give no reason of the different qualities we find in 
them. It is evident the interniil constitution, whereon 
their properties depend, is unknown to us. For to ^ 
no farther than the grossest and most obvious we can 
imagine amongst them, what is that texture of parts, 
thatrealessenccthatmakesleadaiid antimony fusible; 
wood and stones not? Wliat makes lead and iron malle- 
able, antimony and atones not ? And yet how infinitely 
these come short of the fine contrivances, and uncon- 
ceivable real essences of plants or animals, every one 
knows. The workman^ihip of the all-wise and power- 
ful God, in the great fabric of the universe, and every 
part thereof, farther exceeds the capacity and compro- 
henaion of the most inquisitive and intelligent man, 
than the be^t contrivance of the most ingenious man 
doth the conceptions of the most ignorant of rntionol 
creatures. Therefore we in vain pretend to range thingf 
into sorts, and dispose them into certain classes, under 
numew, by their real essences, that are so far from our 
discovery or comprehension. A blind man may as soon 
sort things by their colours, and he that has lost his 
smell as well distinguish ii lily and a rose by their 
odours, as by those infernal constitutions which he 
knows not. He that tliiuks he can distinguish xhcop 
and goals by their real essences, that arc unknoi " ' 
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, may be pleased to try his skill in those species, 
lllcd cossiowary and qiicrechinchio ; and by their 
lernal real essences determine the boundaries of 
Kse species, without knowing the complex idea 
\ sensible qualities that each of those names stand 
vt, in the countries where those animals are to be 

ind. 
• 5 It). Those therefore who have been 
taught, that the several species of sub- 
stances had their distinct internal sub- 
Lntial forms ; and that it was those forms 
ich made the distinction of substances into their 
me species and genera ; were led yet further out of 
he way, by having their minds set upon fruitless ■□• 
miries after substantial forms, wholly unintelligible, 
1 whereof we have scarce go much as any obscure 
r confused conception in general. 
. § 11. That our ranking and distinguish- ThattUen*- 
■g natural substances into species .consists uinal e». 
tin the nominal essences the mind makes, Mna>i»that 
and not in the real essences to be found Ji^"!,^;^ 
in the things tliemselves, is farther evident »necie« fsr- 
from our ideas of spirits. For the mind tter evident 
getting, only by reflecting on its own ope- ^'"^ spinu. 
rations, those simple idenswhich it attributes to spirits, 
it hath, or can have no other notion of spirit, but by 
attributing all those operations, it linds in itself, to a 
sort of bt-iugs, without consideration of matter. And 
ren the most advanced notion wc have of God is but 
tributing the same simple ideas which we have got 
nm reflection on what we And in ourselves, and which 
: conceive to have more perfection in them, than 
Duld be in their absence ; attributing, I say, those 
■tuple ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus 
having got, from reflecting on ourselves, the idea of 
existence, knowledge, power, and pleasure, each of 
which we find it better to have than to want; and the 
more we have of each the better ; joining all these 
together, with infinity to each of them, we have the 
complex idea of an eternal, omniscient, omniputeni, 
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infinitely wise and ha|)py Being, And though wenrc 
told, that there are different species of angels, yet, we 
know not how to frame distinct spccitic ideas of them: 
not out of any conceit that the existence of more spe- 
cies than oneof spirits isimpossible, but because having 
no more simple ideas (nor being able to frame raore) 
applicable to such beings, but only those few taken 
from ourselves, and from the actions of our own miude 
in thinking, and being delighted, and moving several 
parts of our bodies, we can no otherwise distiuguish 
in our conceptions the several species of spirits one 
from another, but by attributing those operations and 
powers, we find in ourselves, to them in a higher or 
lower degree : and so have no very distinct specific 
ideas of spirits, except only of God, to whom we at- 
tribute both duration, and all those other ideas with 
infinity; to the other spirits, with limitation. Nor as 
1 humbly concoive do we, between God and them in 
our ideas, put any difference by any number of simplo 
ideas, which we have of one and not of the other, but 
only that of infinity. All the particular ideas of exist- 
ence, knowledge, will, power, and motion, &c. being 
ideas derived from the operations of our minds, wc at- 
tribute all of them to all sorts of spirits, with the 
difference only of degrees, to the utmost we can ima- 
gine, even infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an idea of the first being; who yet, it is cer- 
tain, is infinitely more remote, in the real excelleucy 
of his nature, from the highest and perfectest of all 
created beings, than the greatest man, nay purest 
seraph, is from the most contemptible part of matter; 
and consequently must infinitely exceed what our 
narrow understandings can conceive of him. 
WJjotcuf § ^~" ^*' '^ "'^*' inipfssible to conceire, 

tliert- nrc "or repugnunt to reason, that there may 

probubly be many species of spirits, as much se- 

minibwiiM paratedand diversified one from another 

^^^ by distinct properties whereofwe have no 

ideiis, nstheepecicsofscnKiblelhingsaredisfinguislj! 
one from anollier by qualities wliich we know andfl 
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jcrve in them. That there should be more Bpedes c 
MBtelliffeiit creatures above us, than there are of sensibl 
IVnil material below us, is probable to tae from hence ffl 
""iat in all thevisiblc corporeal world, we see no chasni^J 
■or gaps. All quite down from us the descent is by easf-^ 
";eps, and a continued series of things, that in eacaJ 
move differ very little one from the other. There.f 
Are fishes that have wings, and are not strangers to t 
siry region ; and there arc some birds that are inha- 
liitants of the water, whose blood is cold as fishes, ar 
their flesh so like in taste, that the scrupulous are s 
iwed them on fish-da^s. There are animals so near o 
;in both to birds and beasts, that they are i 
middle between both : amphibious animals link the ter^ 
restrial and aquatic together ; seals live at land and sesj 
and porpoises have the warm blood and entrails of a 
hog, not to mention what is confidently reported ( ' 
mermaids or sea-men. There are some brutes, ' ' 
Beem to have as much knowledge and reason as S' 
that are called men ; and the animal and vcgetablfl 
kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if \ou will take th4 . 
lowest of one, and the highest of the other, there willi 
scarce be perceivedany great difierence between thcniu 
nnd so on till we come to the lowest and the most iiH 
organical parts of matter, we shall find every wherq 
'at the several species are linked together, and difi" 
lut in olmost insensible degrees. And when we con- 
ider the infinite power and wisdom of the Maker, \ 
avc reason to think, that it is suitable to the magnv?-! 
ficent harmony of the universe, and the great desigal 
«nd infinite goodness of tlie architect, that the spccietl 
of creatures should also, by gentle degrees, ascend u 
ward from us toward his infinite perfection, as we s 
they gradually descend fronn us downwards : which ii 
it be probable, we have reason then to be persuaded, 
that there are far more species of creatures above i 
than there are beneath; we being, in degrees of pei 
'letiun, much more remote from the infinite being c 
iod, tliuu we are from the lowest state of being, : 
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that which approaches nearest to nothing. And yet of 
all those distinct species, for the reasons above said, 
we have no clear distinct ideas. 

. , §13. But to return to the species of 
^^^^jij corporeal substances. If I should ask any 
of(lie«pe. one, whether ice and water were two di- 
do, proved Btinct specles of things, I doubt not but I 
fkrai water should be answered in the affirmative : and 
it cannot be denied, but he that says they 
are two distinct species is in the right. But if an 
Englishman, bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had never 
seen nor heard of ice, coming into England in the win- 
ter, find the water, he put in his basin at night, in a 
great part frozen in the morning, and not knowing any 
peculiar name it had, should call it hardened water ; I 
ask, whether this would be a new species to him dif- 
ferent from water? And, I think, it would be an- 
swered here, it would not be to him a new species, no 
more than congealed jelly, when it is cold, is adistinct 
Bpecies from the same jelly, fluid nnd warm ; or than 
liquid gold in the furnace is a distinct species from 
hard gold in tlie hands of a workman. And if this be 
so, it is plain, that our distinct species are nothing but 
distinct complex ideas, with distinct names annexed 
to them. It is true, every substance that exists has its 
peculiar constitution, whereon depend those sensible 
qualities and powers we observe in it ; but the ranking 
of things into species, which is nothing but sorting 
them under several titles, is done by us according to 
the ideas that we have of them: which though sufficient 
to distinguish them by names, so that wu may be able 
to discourse of them, wlicn we have them not present 
before us; yet if we suppose it to be done by their real 
internal constitutions, uud that things existing are di- 
stingui&hed by nature into species, by real esaences, 
according aa we distinguish them into species by 
names, we shall be liable to great mistakes. 
Wfficultica S 14. To distinguish substantia 

agabut a into Species^, according to tlie usi 
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position, that there are certain precise certain 
essences or forms of things, whereby all number of 
the individuals existing' are by nature realewence* 
distinguished into species, these thfbgs arc necessary; 
§ 15. First, To be assured that nature, in the pro- 
duction of things, always designs them to partake of 
certain regulated established essences, which are to be 
the models of all things to be produced. This, in that 
crude sense it is usually proposed, would need some 
better explication before it can fully be assented to. 

ETJ iC. Secondly, It would be necessary to know 
lather nature always attains that essence it designs 
the production of things. The irregular and mon- 
"dus births, that in divers sorts of animals have been 
observed, will always give us reason to doubt of one 
or both of these. 
^^g^ 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined whether 
^HMte we call monsters be really a distinct species, ac- 
^^Bding to the scholastic notion of the word species ; 
^Tmte it is certain that every thing that exists has its 
particular constitution ; and yet we find that some of 
these monstrous productions Imve few or none of those 
(jualitics, which arc supposed to result from and ac- 
company the essence of that species, from whence they 
derive their orijginals, and to which, by their descent, 
r seem to belong. 
18. Fourthly, The real essences of Ournomi- 
fcc things, which we distinguish into «»! essence* 
'es, and as so distinaiuished we name "f »"'*- 
t to he known ; i. e.we ought to have perfect ciJ- 
s of them. But since we are ignorant li-ctions of 
^hcse four points, the supposed real es- pnijicrUes. 

■ of things stand us not in stead for the dl- 
inguishing substances into species. 
"f 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this 
B would be, that having framed perfect complex 
as of the properties of things, flowing from their 
fercnt real essences, we should thereby distinguish 
' I into species. But neither can this be done ; for 
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being ignorant of the real essence itselfit is impossible 
to know all those properties that 6ow from it, and are 
so annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we 
may certainly conclude, that that essence is not there, 
and so the thing is not of that species. We can never 
know what is the precise number of properties de- 
pending on the real essence of gold, any one of which 
failing, the real essence of gold, and consequently gold, 
would not be there, unless we knew the real essence 
of gold itself, and by that determined that species. By 
the word gold here, I must be understood to design a 
particular piece of matter; v.g. the last guinea that 
was coined. For if it should stand here in its ordinary 
signification for that complex idea, which I or any one 
else calls gold ; i. e. for the nominal essence of gold, it 
would be jargon : so hard is it to show the varioos 
meaning and imperfection of words, when we have 
nothing else but words to do it by. 

§ 20. By all which it is clear, that our distin- 
guishing substances into species by names, is not at 
all founded on their real essences ; nor can we pretend 
to range and determine them exactly into species, 
accordnig to internal essential differences. 
Buteucha §21- But since, as has been remarkml, 

cuUsrtiun as we have need of general words, though we 
our nanic know not the real essences of things; nil 
*unds for. y^,g f,^^ do is to collect such a number of 
simple ideas, as by examination we find to be united 
together in things existing, and thereof to make one 
complex idea: which, though it be not the real essence 
of any substance that exists, is yet the specific esnence, 
to which our name belongs, and is convertible with it ; 
by which we may at least try the truth of these nominal 
essences. For example, there be that say, that the 
essence of body is extension : if it be so wo can 
never mistake in putting the essence of any thing for 
the thing itself. Let us then in discourse put extension 
for body; and when wo would say that body moves, 
let us say that extension moves, and sec how ill it-n"' 
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f look. He that should say that one extension by im-* 

F pulse moves another extension, would, by the bare ex- 1 

1 prcssion, sufficiently show the absurdity of such a no- 

I tion. The essence of any thing, in respect of us, is the J 

■wholeconjplexidea,comprehended and marked by that I 

name ; and in substances, besides the several distinct ] 

simple ideas that make them up, the confused one of J 

IBubstaiice, or of an unknown support and cause of their i 
union, is always a part : and therefore the essence of I 
iKidy is not bare extension, but an extended solidi 
thing; and so to say an extended solid thing moves^l 
or impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as 1 
to say, body moves or impels. Likewise to say, that J 
a rational animal is capable of conversation, is all onorfl 
as to say a man. But no one will say, that rationality''] 
is capable of conversation, tecause it makes not the J 
whole essence to which we give the name man. 

S 22. There arc creatures in the world Onral 
that have shapes like ours, but arc hairy, '"laa an t 
and want language and reason. There are " 
naturals amongst us that have perfectly cie«; in- 
our shape, but want reason, and some of Btance in 
them language too. There are creatures, t''^' "f " 
as it is said (" sit 6des penes auctoreni," but there a 
pears no contradiction that there should be such) thatJ 
with language and reason, and a shape in other thingi 
agreeing with ours, have hairy tails ; others whertfl 
the males have no beards, and others where the female 
have. If it be asked, whether these be all men or r 
all of human species? it is plain, the question refc 
only to the nominal essence : for those of them to whom 
the definition of the word man, or the complex idei 
signified by that name, agrees, are men, and the ot 
not. But if the inquiry be made concerning the sup 
posed real essence, and whether the internal constitu-' 
tJon and frame of these several creatures be specifically 
ditl'erent, it is wholly impossible for us to answer, no' - 
^_ part of that going into our specific idea; only we have 
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['crs, the internal constitution is r 
exactly the same. But what difference in the internal 
real constitution makes a specific difiercnce, it is in 
Tain to inquire j whilst our measures of species be, as 
they are, only our abstract ideas, which we know ; 
and not that internal constitution, which makes no part 
of them. Shall the difference of hair only on the skin, 
be a mark of a different internal specific constitution 
between a changeling and a drill, when they agree in 
shape, and want of reason and speech ? And shall ifot 
the want of reason and speech be a si^n to us of dif- 
ferent real constitutions and species between a change- 
ling and a reasonable man ? And so of the rest, if wo 
pretend that distuiction of species or sorts is fixedly 
established by the real frame and secret constitutions 
of things. 

Species not S "3- No"" '<^* "^y °"^ ^^J' *^'*' ^ 

diitirgtiish- power of propagation in animals by the 
ed by gene- mixture of male and female, and in plants 
" ""■ by seeds, keeps the supposed real spe- 

cies distinct and entire. For granting this to be 
true, it would help us in the distinction of the spe- 
cies of things no farther than the tribes of animals 
and vegetables. What must we do for the rest! 
But in those too it is not sufficient: for if history 
lie not, women have conceived by drills; and what 
real species, by that measure, such a production will 
be in nature, will be a new question : and we have 
reason to think this is not impossible, since mules and 
jumarts, the one from the mixture of an ass and 
u mare, the other from the mixture of u bull and 
a mare, arc so frequent in the world. I once saw 
a creature that was the issue of a cat and a rat' and 
had the plain marks of both about it ; wherein nature 
appeared to have followed the pattern of neither sort 
alone, but to have jumbled them together. To wliicb, 
he that shall add the monstrous productions that are so 
frequently to be met with in nature, will find it ^ard« 
even in the race of onimals, to determine by tb 
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jlUgree of what species every aDitnul's issue is : and be 
t a loss about the real essence, wbich he thinks cer- 
linty conveyed by generation, and has alone a right 
» the specific name. But farther, if the species of 
pimals and plants are to be distinguished only by 
uopagation, must I go to the Indies to see the sire 
jbd dam of the one, and the plant from which the seed 
iras gathered that produced the other,toknow whether 
"this be a tiger, or that tea ? 
F § li. Upon the whole matter, it is 
L, evident, that it is their own collections of Not by sub- 
• -11 1-- I I 1 (tantial 

t sensible qualities, that men make the es- funns. 
||,tences of their several sorts of substances; 
^ nd that their real internal structures are not con. 
[^^dered by the greatest part of men, in the sorting 
I fheni. Much less were any substantial forms ever 
thought on by any, but those who have in this one 
part of the world learned the language of the schools : 
and yet those ignorant men, who pretend not any 
insight into the real essences, nor trouble themselvea 
about substantial forms, but arc content with knowing 
things one from another by their sensible qualities* i 
are often better acquainted with their differences, can ] 
more nicely distinguish them from their U8es,and better I 
know what they expect from each, than those learned I 
quick-sighted men, who look so ^eep into them^ and | 
talk so confidently of something more hidden and ] 
essential. 

§ 35. But supposing that the real es< xhc speei&c 
sences of substances were discoverable by esacnw* ure 
those that would severely apply them- "'?'^« ^ ^^ 
selves to that inquiry, yet we could not ""* ' 
reasonably think, that the ranking of things under i 
general names was regulated by those internal real | 
constitutions, or any thing else but their obvjoua 
ippearunces: since lan;su3ges, in aU countries, have 
jeen established long before sciences. So that they 
l^ve not been philosophers, or logicians, or such who 
|BPe troubled themselves about forma and essences, ■ 
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names that are in ns^ 
amongst the several nations of men : but those more 
or less comprehensive terms have for the most part, 
in all languages, received their birth and signification 
from ignorant and illiterate people, who sorted and 
denominated things by those sensible qualities they 
found in them ; thereby to signify them, when absent, 
to others, whenever they had an occasion to mention a 
sort or a particular thin^'. 

Therefore § 26. Since then it is evident, that we 

very various sort and name substances by their nominal, 
Biid unirer- Q^d not by their real essences ; the next 
'""■ thing to be considered is, how and by 

whom these essences come to be made. As to the 
latter, it ia evident they are made by the mind, and 
not by nature : for were they nature s workmanship, 
they could not be so various and different in several 
men, as experience tells us they are. For if we will 
examine it, we shall not find the nominal essence of 
any one species of substances in all men the same ; no 
not of that, which of all others we are the most in- 
timately acquainted with. It could not possibly be, 
that the abstract idea to which the name man is given, 
should be different in several men, if it were of nature's 
making ; and that to one it should be " ammat ra- 
tionale," and to another " animal implume bipes latis 
unguibus." He that annexes the name man to s 
complex idea made up of sense and spontaneous 
motion, joined to a body of such a shape, has thereby 
one essence of the species man, and he that, upon 
farther examination, adds rationality, has another 
essence of the species he calls man: by which means 
the same individual will be a true man to the one, 
which is not so to the other. I think, there is scarce 
any one will allow this upright figure, so well known, 
to be the essential difference of the species man ; and 
yet how far men determine of the sorts of animals 
rather by their shape than descent, is very visible: 
since it has been more than once debated, whri' 
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^^■reral human fetuses stiouM be preserved or received 
^ro baptism or no, only because of the difference of 
their outward configuration from the ordinary make 
of children, without knowing whether they were not 
as capable of reason as infants cast in another mould: 
some whereof, though of an approved shape, are never 
capable of as much appearance of reason all their 
lives as is to be found in an ape or an elephant, and 
never give any signs of being acted by a rational 
soul. Whereby it is evident, that the outward figure, 
which only was found wanting, and not the faculty 
of reason, which nobody could know would be wanting 
in its due season, was made essential to the human 
species. The learned divine and lawyer must, on such 
occasions, renounce his sacred definition of "animal 
rationale," and substitute sonne other essence of the 
human species. Monsieur Menage furnishes lis with 
an example worth the taking noticebf on this occasion: 
" When the abbot of St. Martin (says he) was born, 
he had so little of the figure of a man, that it bespake 
him rather a monster. It was for some time under 
deliberation, whether he should be baptized or no. 
However, he was baptized and declared a man pro- 
visionally [till time should show what he would 
prove.] Nature had moulded hira so untowardly, 
that he was called all his life the Abbot Malotru, i. e. 
ill-shaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana, j-J^." 
This child, we see, was very near being excluded out 
of tho species of man, barely by his shape. He escaped 
very narrowly as he was, and it is certain a figure a 
little more oddly turned had cast him, and he had 
been executed as a thing not to be allowed to pass 
for a man. And yet there can be no reason given, 
why if the lineaments of his face had been a little 
altered, a rational soul could not have been lodged in 
Mm ; why a visage somewhat longer, or a nose flatter, 
pr a wider mouth, could not have consisted, as well as 

Erest of his ill figure, with such a soul, such parts, 
OL. 11. Q 
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as made him, disfigured as he was, capable to 1 
dignitary in the church. 

S 27. Wherein, then, ' ,. , 

the precise and unmoveable boundaries of that 8pe>* 
cics ? It is plaid, if we examine, there is no such thing 
made hy nature, and established by her amongst men. 
The realessenceof that.orany other sort of substauces, 
it is evident we know not; and therefore are so unde- 
termined in our nominal essences, which we make our- 
selves, that if several men were to be asked concerning 
some oddly-shaped fcetus, as soon as born, whether it 
were a man or no, it is past doubt, one should 
with different answers: which could not hap| 
the nominal essences, whereby we limit and disttni^ 
the species of substances, were not made by mui 
some liberty, but were exactly copied from prj 
boundaries set by nature, whereby it distinguisnc 
substances into certain species. Who would undei 
to resolve what species that monster was of wl 
mentioned by Licetus, lib, i. c. 3. with a man's 
and hog's body 2 or those other, which to the 
of men had the heads of beasts, as dogs, horses, fte^f 
If any of these creatures had lived, and could have 
spoke, it would have increased the difficulty. Had 
the upper part to the middle been of human shape, 
and all below swine ; had it been murder to destroy it 1 
Or must the bishop have been consulted, whether it 
were man enough to be admitted to the font or no? as, 
1 have been told, it happened in France some years 
since, in somewhat a like case. So uncertain are the 
boundaries of species of animals to us, who have no 
other measures than the complex ideasof our own col- 
lecting: and so far are we from certainly knowing ' 
a man is; though, perhaps, it will be judged (_ 
ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yi 




think, 



that the certain boundaries of J 



species arc so far from being determined, and ihefl 
cise number of ximple ideas, which make the tioia 
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icncBjSo far from being settled and perfectly known, 
it very material doubts may still arise about it. Aud 
nagiiie, none of the definitions of tbe word man, 
ich we yet have, nor descriptions of that sort of 
animal, are so perfect and exact, as to satisfy a con- 
siderate inquisitivi; person ; much less to obtain a ge- 
neral consent, and to be tliat which men would every- 
where stick by, in the decision of cases, and deter- 
mining of life and death, baptism or no baptism, in, 
jiroductioris that might happen. 

§ 28. But though these nominalessences gm „(,( ^ 
of substances are made by the mind, they aihitnay a» 
are not yet made so arbitrarily as those of mixed 
mixed modes. To the making of any no- """^s- 
minal essence, it is necessary. First, that the ideas 
whereof it consists have such an union as to make 
but one idea, how compounded soever ; secondly, that 
the particular idea so united be exactly the same, 
neither more nor less. For if two abstract complex 
ideas differ either in number or sorts of their component 
parts, they make two different, and not one and the 
same essence. In the first of these, the mind, in 
making its complex ideas of substances, only follows 
nature, and puts none together which are not sup- 
posed to have an union in nature. Nobody joins the 
voice of a slieep with tlie shape of a horse, nor the 
colour of lead with the weight and fixedness of gold, 
to bo the complex ideas of any real substances ; unless 
he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his 
discourse with unintelligible words. Men observing 
certain qualities always joined and existing together, 
therein copied nature ; and of ideas so united, made 
their complex ones of substances. For though racii 
may make what complex ideas they please, and give 
what names to them they will ; yet if they will be 
understood, when they speak of things really ex- 
isting, they must in some degree conform their ideas 
to the things they would speak of; or else men's Ian* 
guagewilt be like that of Babel; and every man's words 
q2 
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beingiiitelligibleonly to liimself, would no longer serve 
to conversation, and the ordinary affairs of life, if the 
ideas they stand for be not some way answering the 
common appearances and agreement of substances, as 
they really exist. 

—^ § 29. Secondly, tlionghthemind of man, 

■uin^i^ '" f^^'ing '"t" complex ideas of substances, 
never puts any together that do not really 
or are not supposed to co-exist ; and so it truly borrows 
that union from nature — yet the number it combines 
depends upon the various care, industry, or fancy of 
him that makes it. Men generally content themselves 
with some few sensible obvious qualities ; and oftcu, if 
not always, leave out otliers as materi;il, and as firmly 
united, as those that they take. Of sensible substances 
there are two sorts ; one of organized bodies, whidi 
are propagated by seed; and in these, the shape is thai, 
which to us is the leading quality and most charac* 
teristical part that determines the species : and there- 
fore in vegetables and animals, an extended solid sub- 
stance of such a certain figure usually serves the turn. 
For however some men seem to prize their definition 
of "animal rationale," yet should there a creature be 
found, that had language and reason, but partook not 
of the usual shape of man, I believe it would hardly 
pass for a man, now much soever it were "animal ra- 
tionak." And if Balaam's ass had, all his life, dis- 
coursed as rationally as he did once with his master, 
1 doubt yet whether any one would have thought him 
worthy the name man, or allowed him to be of the 
same species with himself. As in vegetables andann 
nials, it is the shape, so in most otlicr bodies, not pro- 
pagated by seed, it is the colnur we most fix on, Hnd 
are most led by. Thus where we find the colour of 
gold, we are apt to imagine all the other quoliries, 
comprehended in our complex idea, to be there also: 
and we commonly take these two obvious qualities, viz. 
shape and colour, for so presumptive ideas of several 
species, that in a good picture we readily say thli ^"*" ' 
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lion, and that a rose ; tins is a gold, and that a silver 
goblet, only by the different figures and colours rcpre- 
suiited to the eye by the pencil. 

§ 30. But though this serves well which yd 
enough for gross and confused concep- scire tbr 
tion», and inaccurate ways of talking and comnmn 
thinking ; yet men are far enough from ™"*'^''**- 
having agreed on the precise number of simple ideas, 
or qualitiee, belonging to any sort of things, signified 
by its name. Nor is it a wonder, since it requires 
much time, pains, and skill, strict inquiry, and long 
examinatinii, to find out what and how many those 
simple ideas are, which are constantly and inseparably 
uiiitcfl innaturc, and are always to be found together in 
the same subject. Most men, wanting either time, in- 
clrnotion,or industry enough for this,even to some tole- 
rable degree, content themselves with some few obvious 
and outward appearances of things, thereby readily to 
distinguish and sort them for the common affairs of 
life; and so, without farther examination, give them 
names, or take up the namco already in use : which, 
though in common conversation they pass well enough 
for tbe signs of some few obvious qualities co-existing, 
are yet far enough from comprehending, in a settled 
signification, a precise number of simple ideas ; much 
less all those which are united in nature. He that 
shall consider, after so much stir about genus and 
species, and such a deal of talk of specific differences, 
how few words we have yet settled definitions of; may 
with reason imagine that those forms, which 'there 
bath been so much noise made about, are only cbi- 
nieras, which give us no light into the specific na- 
ture of things. And he that shall consider, bow for 
tbe names and snbstances are from having signi- 
■lions, wherein ftU who use them do a^ee, will hare 
"Ison to couclude, that though the nominal essences 
inces are all supposed to becopied from nature, 
bry arc all. or most of them, very imperfect; 
J the cotnpositioQ of those complex idea^ are, in 
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several men, very different ; nnJ therefore that these 
boundaries of species are as men, and not as nature 
makes tlieni, if nt least there are in nature any such 
prefixed bouiuls. It is true, that many particular 
substances ure so made by nature, that they have 
R{freement and likeness one with another, and so afford 
a foundation of being ranked into sorts. But the 
sorting of things by us, or the making of determinate 
species, being in order to naming and comprehending 
tliem under general terms ; I cannot see how it can be 
properly said, that nature sets the boundaries of the 
species of things : or if it be so, our boundaries of spe- 
cies are not exactly conformable to those In nature. 
For we having need of general names for present use, 
stay not for a perfect discovery of all those qualitie* 
which would best show us their most material differ- 
ences and agreements ; but we ourselves divide tlicm, 
by certain obvious appearances, into species, that we 
may the easier under general naraos communicate oar 
thoughts about them. For having no other knowledge 
of any substance, but of the simple ideas that ore 
united in it ; and observing several particular things 
to agree with others in several of those simple ideas ; 
Ve make that collection our specific idea, and give it a 
general name; thatin recordingourthoughts, and incur 
discourse w i th others,we may in oneshort word design all 
the individuals that agree in that complex idea, without 
enumerating the simple ideas that make it up ; and so 
not waste our time and breath in tedious descriptions; 
which we see they are fain to do, who would discouree 
of any new sort of things they have not yet a name for. 
p f § 31. But however these species of sub- 

ipecii'8 un- stances pass well enough in ordinary con- 
der the Minic veraatiou, it is plain that this complex idea, 
name very wherein theyohscrvc several individuolsto 
agree, is by different men made very dif- 
ferently ; by some more, and others less accurnteW- 
In some, this complex idea contains a greater, and in 
others a smaller number of qualities: and so 
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iitly such as the mind makes it. The yellow ghiaiDg 
ilour makes gold to children ; others add weight, ]' 
alleableness, and fusibility ; and others yet other I 
[ualities, which they find joined with that yellow co- J 
Dur, as constantly as its weight and fusibility : for in 1 
til these and the Hke qualities, one has as good a right J 
) be put into the complex idea of that substance i 
herein they are all joined, as another. And there- 
ire differciit men leaving out or putting in several 
lunple ideas, which others do not, according to their 
Various examination, skill, or observation of that sub- 
ject, have different essences of gold ; which must there- 
fore be of their own, and not of nature's making. 

§ 32. If thenumber of simple idea3,that The mon 
make the nominal essence of the lowest general o 
species, or first sorting of individuals, de- 'deasare.ilw \ 
pends on the mind of man variously collect- j^j^ ^jj 
— ig them, it is much more evident that partial thej 

ley .do so in the more comprehensive ««• 
classes, which by the masters of logic are called genera. 
These are complex ideas designedly imperfect : and it 
■is visible at first sight, that several of those qualities 
that are to be found in the things thcmficlves are pur- 
posely left out of generical ideas. For as the mind, 
to make general ideas comprehending several particu- 
lars, leaves out those of time, and place, and such 
other, that make them incommimicahle to more than 
one individual ; so to make other' yet more general 
ideas, that may comprehend different sorts, it leaves 
out those qualities that distinguish them, and puts into 
its new colk-ction onI\ such ideas as are common to 
vcral sorts. The same convenience that made men 
txpress several parcels of yellow matter coming from 
guinea and Peru under one name, sets them also upon 
making of one name, that may comprehend both gold 
and silver, and some other bodies of different sorts. 
This is done by leaving out those qualities which are 
peculiar to each sort, and retaining a complex idea 
made up of those that arc common to them all ; to 
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which the name metal being annexed, there is a goj 
constituted ; the essence whereof being that absti 
)dea» containing only mallcnbleness and fusibility, ' 
certain degrees of weight and fixednc&s, wherein some 
bodies of seyeral kinds agree, leaves out the colour, 
and other qualities peculiar to gold and silver, and the 
other sorta comprehended under the name metal. 
Whereby it is plain, that men follow not exactly the 
patterns set them by nature, when they make their 
general ideas of substances ; since there is no body to 
be found, which has barely malleablene»sand fusibility 
in it, without other quahties as inseparable as those. 
But men, in making their general ideas, seeing more 
the convenience of language and quick despatch, by 
shcM't and comprehensive signs, than the true and pre> 
cise nature of things as they exist, have, in the framing 
their abstract ideas, cliieAy pursued that end which 
was to be furnished with store of general and v.iriously 
comprehensive names. So that in this whole business 
of genera and species, the genus, or more comprehen- 
sive, is but a partial conception of what is in the spe- 
cies, and the species but a partial idea of what is to be 
found in each individual. If therefore any one will 
think that a man, and a horse, and an animal, and a 
plant, Sec. are distinguished by real essences made by 
nature, he must think nature to be very liberal of these 
real essences, making one for body, another for an ani- 
mal, and another forahorse; and all these essences libe- 
rally bestowed upon Buctphalus. But if we would 
rightly consider what is done, in all these genera and 
species, or sorts, we should find that there is no new 
thingmade, hut only more or less comprehensive signs, 
whereby we may be enabled to express, in a few sylla- 
bles, great numbers of particular things, as they agree 
in more or less general conceptions, wlitch we have 
framed to that purpose. In all which we may observet 
that the more general term is always the name of a less 
complex idea : and that each genus is but a partial 
conception of the species comprelicnded under it. " 
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tliat if these abstract general ideas be thoaght to be 
complete, it can only be in respect of a certain esta- 
blished relation between them and certain names, which 
are made use of to signify them ; and not in respect of 
any thing existing, as made by nature. 

§ S3. This is adjusted to the true end xygallK. 
of speech, which is to be the easiest and coramodated 
shortest way of communicating our notions, to the end of 
For thus he.thatwould discourse of things speech, 
as they agreed in the complex ideas of extension and 
sohdity, needid but use the word body to denote all 
such. He that to these would join others, signified by 
the words life, sense, and spontaneous motion, needed 
but use the word animal, to signify all which partook 
of those ideas : and he that had made a complex idea 
of a body, with life, sense, and motion, with the faculty 
of reasoning, and a certain shape joined to it, needed 
but use the short monosyllable man to express all parti- 
culars that correspond to that complex idea. This is 
the proper business of genus and species ; and this men ^ 
do, without any consideration of real essences, or sub- 
stantial forms, which come not within the reach of oar 
knowledge,when we think of those things : nor within < 
the signification of our words, when we discourse with \ 
others. 

§ St. Were I to talk with any one of a 
sort of birds I lately saw in St. James's ^^^^ 
Park, about three or four feet high, with a 
covering of something between feathers and hair, of a 
dark brown colour, without wings, but in the place 
thereof two or three little branches coming down like 
sprigs of Spanish broom, long great legs, with feet 
only of three claws, and without a tail ; I must make 
this description of it, and so may make others under- 
stand me ; but when I am told that the name oF it is 
cossuaris, I may then use that word to stand in dis- 
course for all my complex idea mentioned in that de- -" 
scription ; though by that word, which is now become ' 
a specific name, I know no more of the real essence or 
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constitution of tliat sort of animals than I did before; 
and knew probably as much of the nature of that spe- 
cies of birds, before I learned the name, as many 
Englishmen do of swans, or herons, which are specific 
names, very well known, of sorts of birds common in 
England. 

§ 36. From what has been said, it is 
Meu deter- evident, that men make sorts of things, 
""rt^ ^^^ ^^^ ''' *'^'"S different essences ulone that 
make different species, it is plain that 
they who make those abstract ideas, which are the no- 
minal essences, do thereby make the species, or sort. 
Should there be a body found, having all the other 
qualities of gold, except malleableness, it ivnuld no 
doubt be made a question whetlier it were gold or no, 
i. e. whether it were of that species. This could be 
determined only by that abstract idea to which every 
one annexed the name gold ; so that it would be true 
gold to him, and belong to that species, who Included 
not malleableness in his nominal esseuce, signified bjr 
the sound gold ; and on the other side it would not be 
true gold, or of that species, lo him who included 
malleableness in his specific idea. And who, I praj, 
is it that makes these diverse 'species even uu^cr one 
and the same name, but men that make two dinerent 
abstract ideas, consisting not exactly of the same col- 
lection of qualities ? Nor is it a mere supposition to 
imagine that a body may exist, wherein the other 
obvious qualitiesofgold may be without malleableness; 
since it is certain, that gold itself will be sometimes so 
eager, (as artists call it) that it will as little endure 
the hammer as glass itself. What we have said of the 
putting in or leaving malleableness out of the com- 
plex idea the name gold is by any one annexed lo, 
maybeaaidof its peculiar weight, fixedness,and Several 
other the like qualities : for whatsoever is left out, or 
put in, it is still the complex idea to whici) that 
name is annexed, that makes the species ; and as any 
particular parcel of matter answers that idea, 3a■t^ ~ 
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|Bame of the sort belongs truly to it ; and it is of that J 
ipecies. And thus any thing is true gold, p 
tnetn). All which determination of the species, it i 

n, depends on the understanding of man, raakingj 
this or that complex idea. 

§ 3G. ITiis then, in short, is the case : na- 
ture makes many particular things which Nature 
do agree one with another, in many sen- ^^l^"™ 
sible qualities, and probably too in their ' > 

internal frame and constitution : but it is not tliui 

treal essence that distinguishes them into species ; it i 
men, who, taking occasion from the qualities they fini 
* united in them, and wherein they observe often severs 
ibdividuals to agree, range them into sorts, in ordd 
to their naming, for the convenience of comprehensive \ 
signs ; under which individuah, according to their t 
conformity to this or that abstract idea, come to be i 
ranked as under ensigns ; so that this is of the blue, 
that the red regiment ; this a man, that a drill : and 

Pin this, 1 think, consists the whole business of genin | 
and species. 
§ 37. I do not deny but nature, in the constant j 
production of particular beings, makes them not all 
ways new and various, but very much ulike and of kN 
, one to another : but I think it nevertheless true, thai 

^^■cthe boundaries of the species, whereby men sort them,* 
^^BRre made by men ; since the essences o^ the species, 
^^Bdistinguished by different names, arc, as has been | 
^^V proved, of man's making, itnd seldom adequate to thi 
^p internal nature of the things they are tiiken from 
^K So that we may truly say, such a manner of sorting a 
^^■■things is the workmanship of men. 
^^H § 38. One thing I doubt not but will Each atv 
^^Vseem very strange in this doctrine ; which itnut Idea 
is, th.it from what has been said it will fol- i« an w- 
low, that each abstract idea, with a name ''^°'*' 
to it, makes a distinct species. But who can help it, if - 
f truth will have it so 1 For so it must remain till some* 
Mly can show us tlie species of things, limited and 
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distinguished by something else, nnd let us sec, that 
general terms signify not our abstract ideas, but some- 
thing different from them. I would fain know why a 
shock and a hound are not a8 distinctspecies asaspanici 
and an elephant. We have no other idea of the dif- 
ferent essence of an elephant and a spaniel than we 
have of the different essence of a shock and a hound ; 
all the es.^ential difference, whereby we know and di- 
stinguish them one from another, consisting only in the 
different collection of simple ideas, to which wc have 
given those different names. 

Gracm and § ^9* How much the making of species 

>ped«s«re atid genera is in order to general names, 
ia order » andhowmuchgeneralnamosareneccssary, 
'^^'''S- if not to the being, yet at least to the com- 

pleting of a species, and making it pass for such, 
will appear, besides what has been said above con- 
cerning ice and water, in a very familiar example. A 
silent and a striking watch are but one species to those 
who have but one name for them : but he that has the 
name watch for one, and clock for the other, and di- 
stinct complex ideas, to which those names belong, to 
bim they arc different species. It will be said perhaps 
that the inward contrivance and constitution is dif- 
ferent between these two, which the watch-maker has 
a clear idea of. And yet it is plain, they arc but one 
species to him, when he has but one name for ihcm. 
For what is sufficient in the inward contrivance to 
make a new species T There are some watches that arc 
made with four wheels, others with five : is this a spe- 
cific difference to the workman / Some have strings 
and physics, and others none ; some have the balance 
loose, end others regulated by a spiral spring, and 
others hy hogs' bristles : are any or all of these enough 
to make a epecific difference to the workman, tluU. 
knows each of these, and several other different c 
trivances, in the internal constitutions of watches t 
u certain each of Ihtsc hath a real difference f 
rest: but whether it bean e6sentittl,a specific di 
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0, relates only to the complex idea to wliich the I 
e watch is given : as long as they all agree in the I 
idea whicti that iiame stands for, and that name does I 
s a generical name comprehend different speciea \ 
under it, they are not essentially uor specifically dif- I 
lerent. But if any one will make minuter divisions ( 
from differences that he knows in the internal frame of ' 
matches, and to such precise complex ideas give names 
hat shall prevail ; they will then be new species to 
hem who have those ideas with names to them, and 
n, hy those differences, distinguish watches into these , 
fveral sorts, and then watch will be a generical name. J 
But yet they would be no distinct species to men igno- 1 
; of clock-work, and the inward contrivances of J 
kratches, who had no other idea but the outward shape | 
)k\A bulk, with the marking of the hours by the hand : 
for to them all those other names would be but syno- 
tayraous terms for the same idea, and signify no more, J 
r no other thing, but a watch. Just thus, I think, 
t is iu natural things. Notody will doubt that the ' 
wheels or springs (if I may so sayj within are different 
in a rational man and a changeling, no more than that 
there is a difference in the frame between a drill and a 
changeling. But whether ore, or both the differences j 
be essential or specifical, is only to he known to us 
pby their agreement or disagr^-ement with the complex j 
idea that the name man stands for : for by that alone ' 
'an it be determined, whether one or both, or neither 
f those, be a man or no. 
§ 40. From what has been before said, 
'i may see the reason why, in the species arl^i-jitl' 
Ibf artificial things, there is generally less tliin^rs Iwt 
'^^nfusion and uncertainty than in natural : "wifused 
Mjause an artificial thin;,' Leing a pro- ^S""' 
auction of man, which the artificer de- 
Ugned, and therefore well knows the idea of, the 
pame of it is supposed to stand for no other idea, 
nor to import any other essence, than what is certainly 
to be known, and easy enough to be apprehended. 
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For the idea or essence of tlie several sorts ( 
ficUl things consisting, for the most part, in r 
but the determinate figure of sensible part 
sometimes motion depending; thereon, which the arti- 
ficer fashions in matter such as he finds for his turn: 
it is not beyond the reach of our faculties to attain a 
certain idea thereof, and to settle the signification of 
the names, whereby the species of artificial things are 
distinguished with less doubt, obscurity, and equi- 
vocation, than we can in things natural, whose dif- 
ferences and operations depend upon contrivances 
beyond the reach of our discoveries. 
Artificial S *^* ^ ^ust be excused here if I think 

things of artificial things are of distinct species as 
distinct well as natural ; since I find they are as 

speties. plainly and orderly ranked into sorts, by 

different ahstract ideas, with general names annexed to 
them, as distinct one from another as those of natural 
substances. For why should we not think a watch and 
pistol as distinct species one from another as a horse 
and a dog, they being expressed in our minds by di- 
stinct ideas, and to others by distinct appellations ? 
8ub»iance8 § *2- '^'"=* '^ fartlier to be observed 

nloiie have concerning substances, that they alone, of 
prciper allourseveral sortsofideas.haveparticular 

uamtis. Qj, pjopgr names, whereby one only par- 

ticular thing is signified : because in simple ideas, 
modes, and relations, it seldom happens that men have 
occasion to mention often this or that particular when 
it is absent. Besides, the greatest part of mixed moC 
being actions which perish in their birth, are nol^ 
pablc of a lasting duration as substances, which area 
actors, and wherein the simple ideas, that maka 
the complex ideas designed by the name, have a I 
ing union. 

§ 43. I must beg pardon of my rest 
trert'of '° ^°^ having dwelt so long upon this subject, 
words. '*"'^ perhaps with some obscurity. But I 

desire it may be considered how diffica" ^ 
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^K». to leail another by words into tlio thoughts of 
^ things, stripped of those speci fical differences we gii-e ^ 
them; which things, if I name not, I say nothing; ' 
and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into some 
sort or other, and suggest to the mind the usual ab- 
stract idea of that species ; and so cross my purpose. 
For to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the same time, 
the ordinary signification of the name man, which is 
our complex idea usually annexed to it ; and bid the 
reader consider man as he is in himself, and as he is 
really distinguished from others in his internal coiisti- , 
tution, or real essence ; that is, by something he knows 
not what ; looks like trifling : and yet thus one must 
do who would speak of the supposed real essences and 
species of things, as thought to be made by nature, if 
it be but only to make it understood that there is no 
such thing signified by the general names, which sub> 
stances are called by. I!ut because it is difficult by 
known familiar names to do this, give me leave to en- 
deavour by an example to make the different considera- 
tions the mind has of specific names and ideas a little-w 
more clear; and to show how the complex ideas of^^ 
modes arc referred sometimes to archetypes in the ^ 
miads of other intelligent beings ; or, which is 1 
the same, to the signification annexed by others tO'l 
their received names ; and sometimes to no archetypes • 
I fttall. Give me leave also to show how the mind al-T 
I Ways refers its ideas of substances, either to the sub- 
LlUnces themselves, or to the sigtiifieation of their 
Infttues as to the archetypes; and also to make plain. 
I the nature of species, or sorting of things, as ajjpre- 
p&endcd and made use of by us ; and of the essences 
[ belonging to those species, w-hich is perhaps of more ' 
t moment, to discover the extent and certainty of our J 
knowledge, than we nt first imagine. 

S *1'. Let us suppose Adam in the slate i„rtance.of 
a grown man, with a good understand- mixcii modM 
f ,but inn strangecountry, with ull things in Icinncah 
and unknown about liim, and no ""'' """'P''- 
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other faculties, to attain the knowledge of them, but 
what one of this &^e has now. He observes Lamcch 
more melancholy than usual, and imagines it to be from 
a suspicion he has of his wife Adah (whom he most 
ardently loved) that she had too much kindness for 
another man. Adara discourses these his thoughts to 
Eve, and desires her to take care that Adah commit not 
folly : and in these discourses with Eve he makes use 
of these two new words, kiuncah and niouph. In 
time Adam's mistake appears, for he finds Lamech's 
trouble proceeded from liaving killed a man : but yet 
the two names kinneah and niouph (the one standing 
for suspicion, in a husband, of his wife's disloyalty to 
him, and the other for the act of committing disloyalty) 
lost not their distinct significations. It is plaint' 
that here were two distinct complex ideas of in 
modes with names to them, two distinct special 
actions essentially different ; I ask wherein consM 
the essences of these two distinct species of actionsT 
And it is plain it consisted in a precise combination oi 
simple ideas, different in one from the other. I . 
Whether the complex idea in Adam's mind, whic] 
called kinneah, were adequate or no ? And it is ^ 
it was ; for it being a combination of simple io 
which he, without any regard to any archetype, without' 
respect to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abstracted and gave the name kinneah to, to 
express in short to others, by that one sound, all the 
simple ideas contained and united in that complex 
one ; it must necessarily follow that it was an adequate 
idea. His own choice having made that combination, 
it had all in it he intended it should, and bo could not 
but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it being re- 
ferred to no other archetype which it was supposed 
to represent. 

§ IS. These words, kinneah and niouph, by de- 
grees, grew into common use ; and then the case was 
eomewhot altered. Adam's children had the samo fa- 
culties, and thereby the same power that he hai 
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make what complex ideas of mixed modes they pleased 
in their own rainds : to abstract them, and make what 
sounds they pleased the sigiia of them : but the use of 
names being to make our ideas within us known to 
' ":hRrs, that cannot be done, but when the same sign 
inds for the same idea in two who would commu- 
;ate their thoughts and discourse togetlier. Those 
lerefore of Adam's children, that found these two 
rds, kinneah and niouph, in familiar use, could not 
ce them for insignificant sounds; but must needs 
include they stood for something, for certain ideas, 
istractideaSjthey being general names, which abstract 
ieas were the essences of the species distinguished by 
lose names. If therefore they would use these words 
names of species already established and agreed on, 
ley were obliged to conform the ideas in their minds, 
;nified by these names, to the ideas that they stood 
ir in other men's minds, as to their patterns and 
'chetypes ; and then indeed their ideas of these com- 
plex modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very 
apt (especially those that consisted of corabinalions of \ 
many simple ideas) not to be exactly conformable to ' 
■■Jthe ideas in other men's rainds, using the same names ; 
'"lOugh for this there be usually a remedy at hand, 
'hich is to ask the meaning of any word we under- 
Btand not, of him that uses it : it being as impossible 
to IcRow certainly what the words jealousy and adul- 
tery (which I think answer nvap and rpw;) stand for 
in another man's mind, with whom I would discourse 
about them, as it was impossible, in the beginning of 
language, to know what kinneah and niouph stood for 
in another man's mind, without explication, they ' 
being voluntary signs in every one. 

^ ■^6. Let us now also consider, after the , _ . 

■' ,, p I \ • Instaac* nf ' 

same manner, the names ol substances in substanMs 
their first application. One of Adam's in ttihab. 
children, roving on the mountains, lights 
on a glittering substance which pleases his eye ; home 
he carries it to Adam, who, upon consideration of it, 
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finds it to be hard, to have a bright yellow colour, 
and an exceeding great weight. These, perhaps at 
first, are all the qualities he takes notice of in it ; and 
abstracting this complex idea, consisting of a sub- 
stance having that peculiar bright yellowness, and a 
weight very great in proportion to its bulk, he gives it 
the name zahab, to denominate and mark all sab- 
stances that have these sensible qualities in them. It 
is evident now that, In this case, Adam acts quite dif- 
ferently from what he did before in forming those i'dens 
of mixed modes, to which he gave the names kinueah 
and niouph. For there he puts ideas together, only 
by his own imagination, not taken from the existence 
of any thing ; and to them he gave names to denomi- 
nate all things that should happen to agree to those his 
abstract ideas, without considering whether any such 
thing did exist or no; tlie standard there was of 1' 
own making. But in the forming his idea of this I 
substance, he takes the quite contrary course; hei 
has a standard made by nature; and therefore ll 
to represent that to himself, by the idea he has of 
even when it is absent, he puts in no simple idea into 
his complex one but what he has the perception uof. 
from the thing itself. He takes care that hisidei * 
conformable to this archetype, and intends the i' 
should stand for an idea so conformable. 

§ 47. This piece of matter, thus denominated 1 
by Adam, being quite dififerent from any he had a 
before, nobody, I think, will deny to be a distinct 
species, and to liave its peculiar essence; and that the 
name zahab is the mark of the species, and a name be- 
longing to all things partaking in that essence. Bot 
here it is plain, the essence, Adam made the name 
zahab stand for, was nothing but a body hard, sblning, 
yellow, and very heavy. But the inquisitive mind <^. 
man, not content with the knowledge of these, ** ' ' 
may say, superficial qualities, puts Adam on fai 
o.iamiuation of this matter. He therefore knocks^ 
beats it with flints, to eee what was discoverobli 
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the inside: lie finds it yield to blows, but not easily 
separate Into pieces : lie finds it will lieiid without 
breaking. Is not now ductility to be uddcd to his for- 
mer idea, and made pnrt of the essence of the species 
that name zahab stands for? Farther trials discover 
fusibility and fixedness. Are not they also, by the same 
reason that any of the others were, to be put into the 
complex idea sif^iified by the name zahab? If not, what 
reason will there be shown more for the one than the 
other? If these must, then all the other properties, 
which any farther trials shall discover in this matter, 
ought by the same reason to make a part of the ingre- 
dients of the complex idea, which the name zahab 
stands for, and so be the essence of the species marked 
by that name: which properties, because they are 
endless, it is plain that the idea made after this fashion 
by this archetype will be alwnys inadequate. 

§ 48. But this is not all, it would also Their idcw 
follow, that the names of substances would importw-i, 
not only have, (as in truth they have) but ""'^ there- 
would also be supposed to have different """^wious. 
significations, as used by different men, which would 
very much cumber the use of language. For if every 
distinct quality, that were discovered in any matter by 
any one, were supposed to make a necessary part of 
the complex idea, signified by the common name given 
it, it must follow, that men must suppose the same 
word to signify different things in different men ; since 
they cannot doubt hut different men may have dis- 
covered several qualities in substances of the same 
denomination which others know nothing of. 

§ 4.9. To avoid this, therefore, they Therefore to 
have supposed a real essence belonging to fix iheiripis 
every species, from which these properties «m. a red 
all flow, and would have their name of ':«»*™'='« 
the species stand for that. 3ut they not "PP"**"- 
having any idea of that real essence in substances, 
and their words signifying nothing but the ideas they 
have ; that which is done by this attempt is only to 
R '3 
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put the name or sound in the place and stead of 
the thing having that real essence, without know*"'" 
what the real essence ia : and this Is that ^^ 
men do, when they speok of species of things, i 
posing them made by nature, and distinguisl 
real essences. 

_., . , § 50. For let us consider, when 1. 

pLSn'r firm that all gold is fixed.either it^ 
of no uie. that fixedness is a part of the defini 

part of tlie nominal essence the word 
gold stands for; and so this affirmation, all gold ii 
fixed, contains nothing but the signification of tbe 
term gold. Or else it means, that fixedness, not 
being a part of the definition of the gold, b i 
perty of that substance itself: in which ca«( 
plain that the word gold stands in the pla« 
(substance, having the real essence of a sped 
things made by nature. In which way of su' 
tion it has so confused and uncertain a signification, 
that though this proposition, gold is fixed, be in that 
sense an afBrmalion of something real, yet it is a troth 
will always fail us in its particular application, and M 
is of no real use nor certainty. For let it be ever 
so trtie, that all gold, i. e. all that has the real euence 
of gold, is fixed, what serves this for, whilst we know 
not in this sense what is or is not gold t For if we 
know not the real essence of gold, it is impossible we 
should know what parcel of matter has that essence, 
and so whether it be true gold or no. 

§ 51. Toconclude: what liberty Adam 
Inclusion, had at first to make any complex ideas of 
mixed modes, by no other patterns bnt his 
own thoughts, the same have all men ever since hod. 
And the same necessity of conforming hifl ideas of 
substances to things without him, as to archetypes 
made by nature, that Adam was under, if he would 
not wilfully impose upon himself, the same an all 
men ever since under too. The same liberty also UkU _ 
Adam had of affixing any new name to any idol "*" 
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same has any one still (especially the beginners of lan- 
guages^ if we can imagine any such), but only with this 
difierence, that in places where men in society have 
already established a language amongst them, the sig- 
nifications of words are very warily and sparingly to 
be altered : because men being furnished already with 
names for their ideas, and common use having appro- 
priated known names to certain ideas, an affected 
misapplication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new notions will, perhaps, venture 
sometimes on the coining of new terms to express 
them ; but men think it a boldness, and it is uncertain 
whether common use will ever make them pass for 
current. But in communication with others, it is ne- 
cessary that we conform the ideas we make the vulgar 
words of any language stand for to their known pro- 
per significations (which I have explained at large 
already), or else to make known that new signi- 
fication we apply them to. 
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§ 1. B£SID£8 words which are names Particles 
of ideas in the mind, there are a great connect 
many others that are made use of to signify ^^^ ^^_ 
the connexion that the mind gives to ideas, tences toge- 
or propositions, one with another. The ther. 
mind in communicating its thought to others, does 
not only need signs of the ideas it has then before it, 
but others also, to show or intimate some particular 
action of its own, at that time, relating to those ideas. 
This it does several ways ; as is, and is not, are the 
general marks of the mind, affirming or denying. But 
besides affirmation or negation, without which there 
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is in words no truth or falsehood, the mind does, in 
declaring its sentiments to others, connect not only 
the parts of propositions, but whole sentences one to 
nnotner, with their several reliitinns and dependencies, 
to make a coherent discourse. 

In them § ^' "^^^ words, whereby it Bignifies 

coiuistethe wliat connexion it gives to the several 
artofwull uffirnintions and negations, that it unites 
speaking. jp ^^g continued reasoning or narration, 

are generally cnlled particles; and it is in the right 
use of these that more particularly consists the clear- 
ness nnd beauty of a good style. To think well, 
it is not enough that a man has idea^ clear and 
distinct in his thoughts, nor that he observes the 
agreement or disagreement of some of them; bat 
he must think in train, and observe the dependence 
of his thoughts and reasonings upon one another. 
And to express well such methodical and rational 
thoughts, he must have words to show what connexion, 
restriction, distinction, opposition, emphasis, &c. he 
gives to each respective part of his discourse. To 
mistake in any of these, is to puzzle, instead of in- 
forming his hearer ; and therefore it is that those 
words whicti ure not truly by themselves the names 
of any ideas, are of sucii constant and indispensable 
use in language, and do much contribute to men's 
well expressing themselves. 

They show § 3. This part of grammar has been 

whatrela- perhaps as much neglected, assome others 
rabd'eives over-diligeutly cultivated. It is easy for 
lo its own men to write, one after another, of caws 
thoughts. and genders, moods and tenses, gerunds 
and supines : in these, and the like, there has been 
great diligence used ; and particles themselves, in 
some languages, have been, with great show of exact- 
ness, ranked into their several orders. But thongh 
prepositions and conjunctions, &c. are names well 
known in grammar, and the particles containcil under 
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lem carefully ranked into their distinct subdivisioQs; 
et he who would show the right use of particles, and 
rhat sigQiBcancy and force they have, must take a 
Ittic more pains, enter into his own thoughts, and 
'tserve nicely the several postures of his mind in dis- 
nrsing. 

S 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of < 
lese words, to render them, o3 is usual in dictionaries, 
words of another tongue which come nearest to 
leir signification : for what Is meant by them is com- 
monly as hard to be understood in one as another 
language. They are all marks of some action, or 
intimation of the mind ; and therefore to understand 
them rightly, the several views, postures, stands, turns, 
limitations, and exceptions, and several other thoughts 
of the mind, for which we have either none, or very 
^deficient names, are diligently to be studied. Of these 
"liere is a great variety, much exceeding the number 
}f particles that most languages have to express them 
■by; and therefore it is not to be wondered that most 
of these particles have divers, and sometimes almost 
opposite significations. In the Hebrew tongue there 
is a particle, consisting of but one single letter, of 
which there are reckoned up, as I remember, seventy, 
J am sure about fifty several significations. 

§ 5. But is a particle, none more fa- instance in 
miliar in our language ; and he tbat says But. 
it is a dlscrctive conjunction, and that it answers ted ' 
in Latin, or mats in French, thinks he has sufficiently 
explained it. But it seems to me to intimate se- 
veral relations the mind gives to the several pro- 
jsitions or parts of them, which it joins by this mono- 
llahle. 

First, " but to say no more :" here it intimates a 
>P of the mind in the course it was going, before it 
came quite to the end of it. 

Secondly, "I saw but two plants:" here it shows. 
at the mind limits the sense to what is expressed^ 
rttb a negation of all other. 
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Thirdly, "you pray ; but it is not that God wootd 
bring jou to the true religion," 

Fourthly, " but that he would confirm you in yiffl 
own." The first of these Buts intimates a suppositii 
in the mind of something otherwise than it should^ 
the latter shows, that the mind makes a direct c 
sition between that, and what goes before it. 

Fifthly, "all animals have sense; but a dog is an 
noimal :" here it signifies little more, but that the lal 
proposition is joined to the former, as the minor* 
syllogism. ' 

ThlxiDDiier § 6. To these, I doubt not, migtt 

but lightly added a great many other siginncatiotfl 
touchwl this particle, ifit were my business tof 

'^'^ mine it in its full latitude, and consid* 

in all the places it is to be found : which if one shouM 
do, i doubt whether in all those manners it is made 
use of it would deserve the title of discretive, which 
grammarians give to it. But I intcud nut here u full 
explication of this sort of signs. The instances I have 
given in this one, may give occasion to reflect un their 
use and force in language, and lead us into the contem- 
plation of several actions of our minds in discoursing, 
whicli it has found a way to intimate to others by these 
particles ; some whereof constantly, and others in cer- 
tain constructions, have the sense of a whole sentence 
contained in them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Of Abstract and Concrete 7'eram 

§ 1. The ordinary words of lao^ 
and our common use of them, % 

have ^ven us light into tiie nntun 

our idea!", if they had been hut coiuidere^ 
with attention. The mind, as has been 
Nhown, bus a power to ab»tiact its idei 
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Bsd so they become essences, general essences, whereby 
the sorts of things are distinguished. Now each ab- 
stract idea being distinct, so that of any two the one can 
never be the other, the mind will, by its intuitive 
knowledge, perceive their difference ; and therefore in 
propositions no two whole ideas can ever he affirmed one 
of another. This we see in the common use of language, 
which permits not any two abstract words, or names of 

P,^>stract ideas, to be atSrmed one of another. For how 
near of kin soever they may seem to be, and how certain 
soever it is, that man is an animat, or rational, or white, 
yet e\'ery one at first hearing perceives the falsehood of 
these propositions j humanity is animality, or rationa- 
lity, or whiteness : and this is as evident as any of the 
most allowed maxinos. .\11 our affirmations then are 
only inconcrete, which is the affirming, not one abstract 
idea to be another, but one abstract idea to be joined to 
I pnother ; which abstract ideas, in substances, may be of 4 
L liny sort ; in all the rest, are little else but of relations ; i 
|pd in substances, the most frequent are of powers; ' 
tg. "a man is white," signifies, that the thing that 
Jte the essence of a man, has also in it the essence of 
llirbiteness, which is nothing but a power to produce the , 
I nea of whiteness in one, whose eyes cp.n discover ordi- | 
iry objects ; or " a man is rational," signifies that the 
ime thing that hath the essence of a man, bath also iii 
Lthe essence of rationality, t. e. a power of reasoning. 
T § 2. This distinction of names shows us xbcy show 
mo the difference of our ideas : for if we the dif- 
Jpibserve them, weshall find thatour simple fcrence of 
pdeaa have all abstract as well as concreta "^ '"*^ 
I names: the one whereof is (to speak the language of 
grammarians) a substantive, the other an adjective ; as 
whiteness, white, sweetness, sweet. Tbe like also holds 
in our ideas of modes and relations ; as justice, just ; , 
equality, equal ; only with this difference, that some of , 
the concrete names of relations, amongst men chiefir, { 
are substantives; as paternitas, pater; whereof it vrero t 
^H<Buy tu render a reason. But as lu our ideas of sub- 
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stances, we have very few or no nbsfnict names at au. 
For though the schouls have introduced animalitas, hu- 
manitas, corporietas, and some others; yet they hold do 
proportion witli tlmt infinitemimber of names of sub- 
stances, to which tliey never were ridiculous enough to 
attempt the coining of abatractones: and those few that 
the schools forged, and put into the mouths of their 
scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
use, or obtain the licence of public approbation. Which 
seems to me at least to intimate the confession of all 
mankind, that they have no ideas of the real essences of 
substances, since they have not names for such ideas : 
which no doubt they would have had, had not their 
consciousness to themselves of their ignorance of them 
kept them from so idle an attempt. And therefore 
though they had ideas enough to distinguish gold from 
a stone, and metal from wood ; yet they but timorously 
ventured ousuch terms, as aurietasandsaxietus, metal- 
lietas and lignietas, or the like names, which should 
pretend to signify the real essences of those substatweB, 
whereof they knew they had no ideas. And indeed it 
was only the doctrine of substantial forms, and the con- 
fidence of mistaken pretenders to a knowledge thatthcy 
had not, ^^hich first coined, and then introduced ani- 
malitas, and humanitas, and the like; which yet went 
very littlefarther than their own schools.andcouldnever 
get to be current amongst understanding men. Indeed, 
humanitas was a word familiar amongst the Romans, 
butina far differentaense.and stood not for f he abstract 
essence of any substance; but was the abstracted fl 
of a mode, and its concrete humanus, not 1 
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W«rd» art- § 1> From what has been said !■ 

usfdfof ns foregoing chapters, it is easy to pcrf 
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what imperfection there is in language, cordiiiff and 
and how the very nature of words makes oommimi- 
it almost unavoidable for many of them eating our 
to be doubtful and uncertain in their ^^^^ 
significations. To examine the perfection or imperfec 
tion of words, it is necessary first to consider their use 
and end : for as they arc more or less fitted to attain 
that, so are they more or less perfect We have, in the 
former part of this discourse, often upon occasion men- 
tioned a double use of words. 

first, one for the recording of our own thoughts. 

Secondly, the other for the communicating of our 
thoughts to others. 

§ 2. As to the first of these, for the re- ^^y watdM 
cording our own thoughts for the help of will serve 
our own memories, whereby, as it were, we ^^ ^ 
talk to ourselves, any words will serve the ^5^"™«- 
turn. For since sounds are voluntary and indifierent 
signs of any ideas, a man may use what words he pleases^ 
to signify his own ideas to himself: and there will be 
no imperfection in them, if he constantly use the same 
sign for the same idea; for then he cannot fail of having 
his meaning understood, wherein consists the right use 
and perfection of language. 

§ 3. Secondly, as to communication of communi- 
words, that too has a double use. cation by 

I. Civil. words dTil 

II. Philosophical. 1^^ 
First, by their civil use, I mean such a ^ 

communication of thoughts and ideas by words, as m<iy 
serve for the upholding common conversation and com- 
merce, about the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of 
civil life, in the societies of men one amongst another. 
Secondly, by the philosophical use of words, I mean 
such an use of them as may serve to convey the precise 
notions of things, and to express, in general proposi- 
tions, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind 
may rest upon, and be satisfied with, in its search after 
true knowledge. These two uses are very distinct ; and 
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a great deal less exactness will serve in 

in tile other, as we shall see in wliat follows. 

§ 4. The chief end of language in com- 
munication being to be understood, words 
serve not well for tliat end, neither in civil 
norphilosophical discourse, when any 
does not excite in the hearer the same 
which it stands for in the mind of 
speaker. Now since sounds have no' 
tural connexion with our ideas, but have all thcii 
nificatton from the arbitrary imposition of men, 
doubtfulness and uncertainty of their signiBt 
which is the imperfection we here are speaking of, has 
its cause more m the ideas they stand for, than in any 
incapacity there is in one sound more than in another, 
to signify any idea : for in that regard they are all 
equally perfect. 

That then which makes doubtfulness and uncer- 
tainty in the signification of some more than other 
words, is the diBerence of ideas they stand for. 
Causes of § 5. Words hnvinf; naturally no signi- 

th^rimpcf' fication, the idea which each stands for 
fertinn. must he Icarnedand retained by those who 

would exchange thoughts and hold intelligible dis- 
course with others in any language. But this bhardcst 
to be done where. 

First, the ideas they stand foraro very complex 
made up of a great number of ideas pnt together.- 
Secondly, where the ideas they stand for hav( 
certain connexion in nature ; and so no settled sti 
ard, any where in nature existing, to rectify and ad^ 
just them by. 

Thirdly, when the signification of the word ig. 
ferred to a standard, which standard is not euy ' ' 
known. 

Fourthly, where the signification of the word, 
the real essence of the thing, are not exactly 
5am«. 

These arc difficulties that attend the significatii 
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'eral words tliat are intelligible. Those which are 
it intelligible at all, such as names standing' for any 
ipie ideas, which another has not organs or faculties 
attain, — as the names of colours to a blind man, or 
lunds to a deaf man, — need not here be mentioned. 
In all these cases we shall find an imperfection in 
lords, which I shall more at large explain, in their 
irticular application to our several sorts of ideas : for 
wc examine them, we shall find that the names of 
lixed modes are most liable to doubtfulness and im- 
frfection, for the two first of these reasons ; and the 
mes of substances chiefly for the two latter. 

G. First, the names of mixed modes -phi? namoi 
'e many of them liable to great uncer- 
'inty and obscurity in their signification. 
I. Because of that great composition 
:hese complex ideas are often made up of. 
To make words serviceable to the end of 
communication, it is necessary (ax has 
teen said) that they excite in the hearer 

.actty the same idea they stand for in the mind of 
le speaker. Without this, men fill one another's 
fads with noise and sounds ; but convey not thereby 
leir thoughts, and lay not before one another their 
leas, which is the end of discourse and language, 
tut when a word stands for a very complex idea that 
is compounded and decompounded, it is not easy for 
men to form and retain that idea so exactly as to 
lake the name in common use stand for the same 
irecise idea, without any the least variation. Hence 
comes to pass, that men's names of very compound 
eas, such as for the most part are moral words, have 
tdom, in two different men, the same precise signifi- 
ition ; since one man's complex idea seldom agrees 
nwith another's, and often differs from his own, irom 
that which he had yesterday, or will have to-morrow. 
§ 7- '!• Because the names of mixed 
io<lcs, for the most part, want standards 
nature, whereby men may rectify and 
Ijust their significations ; therefore they 
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are very various and doubtful. They are assemblages 
of ideas put together at the pleasure of the mind, 
pursuing its own ends of discourse, and suited to its 
own notions; whereby it designs not to copy any 
thing really existing, but to denominate and rank 
things, BB they come to agree with those archetypes 
or forms it has made. He that first brought the 
word sham, or wheedle, or banter, in use, put toge- 
tlier, as he thought fit, those ideas he made it stand 
for: and as it is with any new names of modes, that 
are now brought into any language, so it was with 
the old ones, when they were first made use of. Names 
therefore that stand for collections of ideas which the 
mind makes at pleasure, must needs be of doubtful 
significatioti, when such' collections are no where to 
be found constantly united in nature, nor any patterns 
to be shown whereby men may adjust them. ^Vba^ 
tlie word murder, or sacrilege, &c. signifies, can never 
be known from things themselves ; there be many of 
the parts of those complex ideas which arc not visi- 
We in the action itself; the intention of the mind, or 
the relation of holy things, which make a part of mur- 
der or sacrilege, have no necessary connexion with the 
outward and visible action of him that commits either : 
and the pulling the trigger of the gun, with which the 
murder is committed, and is all the action that perhaps 
is visible, has no natural connexion with those other 
ideas that make up the complex one, named murder. 
They have their union and combination only from the 
understanding, which unites them under one name : but 
uniting them without any rule or pattern, it cannot be 
but that the signification of the name that stands for 
such voluntary collections should be often various in 
tile minds of different men, who have scarce any stand- 
ing rule to regulate themselves and their notions by, id 
such arbitrary ideas. 

^^ § y. It is true, common use, that is the 

l^J'"^'! . rule of propriety, may be supposed here 
cut remedy.' ^° aSbrd some atd, to settle the significa- 
tion of language ; and it cannot be denied 
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but that in some measure it does. Common uiie re- 
gulates the meaning of words pretty well for common 
converifation ; but nobody having an authority to 
establish the precise signification of words, nor deter- 
mine to what ideas any one shall annex them, com- 
mon use is not sufficient to adjust them to philosophi- 
cal discourses ; there being scarce any name of any 
very complex idea (to say nothing of others) which 
in common use has not & great latitude, and which, keep- 
ing within the bounds of propriety, may not be made 
the sign of far different ideas. Besides, the rule and 
measure of propriety itself being no where established, 
it is often matter of dispute whether this or that way of 
using a word be propriety of speech or no. From all 
which it is evident, that the names of such kind of very 
complex ideas are naturally liable to this imperfection, 
to be of doubtful and tincertalii signi^cation ; and even 
in men that have a mind to understand one another, do 
not always stand for the same ideainspeakerand hearer. 
Though the names glory and gratitude be the same in 
every man's mouth through a whole country, yet the 
complex collective idea, which every one thinks on, or 

^^Aends by that name, is apparently very different in 

^^bn using the same language. 

^^K{ 9- The way also wherein the names 

^^f mixed modes arc ordinarily learned, 
does not a little contribute to the doubt- 
fulness of their signification. For if i 
will observe how children learn languages, 
we shall find that to make tliem under- 
stand what the names of simple ideas, or 
substances, stand for, people ordinarily sliow them the 
tiling, whereof they would have them have the idea; 
and then repeat to them the name that stands for it, as 
white, sweet, milk, sugar, cat, dog. But as for mixed 
modes, especially the most material of them, moral 
words, the sounds are usually learned first ; and then 
10 know what complex ideas they stand for, they are 
either beholden to tbe explication of others or (which 
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happens for the most part) are left to their own observa- 
tion and industry ; which being little laid out in Uic 
search of the true and precise meaning of namci, these 
moral words are In most men's mouths little more 
than bare sounds ; or 'when they have any, it tx for 
the most part but a very loose and undetermined, and 
consequently obscure and confused signification. And 
even those themselves, who have with more attention 
settled their notions, do yet hardly avoid the incon- 
venience, to have them stand for complex ideas, dif- 
ferent from those which other, even intelligent and 
studious men, make them the signs of. VVlierc shall 
one find any, either controversial debate, or familiar 
discourse, concerning honour, faith, grace, religion, 
church, &c. wherein it is not easy to observe the dif- 
ferent notions men have of them ? which is nothing but 
this,thattheyarenotagreed in the signification of those 
words, nor hiive in their minds the same complex idea* 
which they make them stand for : and so all the contests 
that follow thereupon are only about the meaning of 
a sound. And hence we see, that in the interpretation 
of laws, whether divine or human, there is no end j 
comments beget comments, and explications make new 
matter for explications ; and of limiting, distinguishinr, 
varying the signification of these moral words, there is 
no end. These ideas of men's making are, by men still 
having the same power, multiplied in infinitum. Many 
aman who was pretty well satisfied of the meaning of a 
text of a scripture, or clause in the code, at first reaiding, 
has by consulting commentators quite lost the sense 
of it, and by these elucidations given rise or increase 
to his doubts, and drawn obscurity upon the place. I 
say not this, that t think commentaries needless ; but 
to show how uncertain the names of mixed modes na- 
turally are, even in the moutlis of those who had both 
the intention and the faculty of speaking as clearly as 
language was capable to express their thoughts. 
Hence una- § 10. What obscurity ttiis has unavoid- 
wridabk ob- ablybroughtupon thewritingsofmei 
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have lired in remote ages and different Kcurityis 
UDtrieSiitwitl be needless to take notice; andent 
ice the numerous volumes of learned »i«l"^- 
in, employing their thoughts that way, are proofs 
ire than enough to show what attention, study, sa- 
nity, and reasoning are required, to find out the true 
laning of ancient authors. But there being no 
'itingH we have any great concernment to be very 
[icitous about the meaning of, but those that con- 
BD either truths we are required to believe, or laws 
are to obey, and draw inconveniences on us when 
mistake or transgress ; we may be less anxious 
lut the sense of other authors, who writing but 
ieir own opinions, we are under no greater necessity 
to know them than they to know ours. Our good or 
evil depending not on their decrees, we may safely 
ignorant of their notions : and therefore, in the 
ling of them, if they do not use their words with 
due clearness and perspicuity, we may lay them 
lide, and, without any injury done them, resolve thus 
with ourselves : 

" Si non vis intclligi, debes negligi." 
§ 11. If the signification of the names Names of 
of mixed modes are uncertain, because sulwwnce* 
there be no real standards eicisting in of doubtful 
nature to which those ideas are referred, Mgnifica- 
and by which they may be adjusted ; the 
names of substances are of a doubtful signification, 
for a contrary reason, viz. because the ideas they 
stand for are supposed conformable to the reality of 
things, and are referred to standards made by nature. 
In our ideas of substances, we have not the liberty, as 
in mixed modes, to frame what combinations we think 
fit, to he the characteristical notes to rank and deno- 
minate things by. In these we must follow nature, 
suit our complex ideas to real existences, and regulate 
the signification of their names by the things them- 
selves, if we will have our names to be signs of them, 
and stand for them. Here it ts true, wc have patterns 
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to follow, but patterns that will make the signification 
of their names very uncertain ; for names must be of k 
very unsteady and various meaning, if the ideas tliey 
stand for be referred to standards without as, that 
either cannot be known at all, or can be known but 
imperfectly and uncertainly. 

§ 12. The names of substancea h&ve, 
as has been shown, a double reference in 
their ordinary use. 

First, sometimes they are made to stand 
for, and so their signification is supposed 
to agree to, the real constitution of things, 
from which all tlieir properties flow, and 
in which thcy^II centre. But this real constitution, or 
(as it is apt to be called) essence, being utterly nn- 
known to us, any sound that is put to stand for it mu«t 
be very uncertain in its application ; and it will be im- 
possible to know what things are, or ought to be called 
an horse, or anatomy, when those words are put for 
real essences that we have no ideas of at all. Aod 
therefore, in this supposition, the names of substances 
being referred to standards that cannot be known, 
their significations can never be adjusted and eatop-,, 
blished by those standards. 

§ 13. Secondly, thesimpleideasthi 
found to co-exist in substances beil 
which their names immediately i 
these, as united in the several gi 
things, are the proper standards to n 
their names are referred, and by « 
their significations may be best rectified. But nd 
willthcsearchetypessowellserve to thispurpose/i 
leave these names without very various and unceH 
significations: because these simple ideas that cou 
exist, and are united in the same subject, being m 
numeroQs, and having all an equal right to go i 
complex specific idea, which the specific nam 
stand for; men, though they propose (o thei 
the very same subject to cousiuer, yet fra 
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•ezA ideal about it ; and so the name they use for i . 
tavoidably comes to have, in several men, very dif- 
Bnt significatioiis. The simple qualities which make 
the complex ideas, being most of them powers, in 
relation to changes, which they are apt to make in, or 
receive from, other bodies, are almost infinite. He that 
shall bat observe what a great variety of alterations 
any one of the baser metals \& apt to receive from the 
different application only of fire ; and bow much a 
greater number of changes any of them will receive 
in the hands of a chemist, by the application of other 
Iwdies ; will not think it strange that I count the pro- 
perties of any sort of bodies not easy to be collected, 
■ud completely known by the ways of inquiry, which 
«ir faculties are capable of. Tbcy being therefore at 
least so many that no man can know the precise and 
definite number, they are differently discovered by dif- 
ferent men, according to their various skill, attention, 
and waysof handling; who therefore cannot choose but 
have different ideas of the same substance, and tliere- 
fore make the signification of its common name very 
various and oncertain. For the complex ideas of sub- 
stances being made up of such simple ones as are sup> 
posed to co-exist in nature, every one has a right to put 
into bis complex idea those qualities he has found to be 
united together. For though in the substance of gold 
one satisfies himself with colour and weight, yet 
another thinks solubility in aq. regia as necessary to 
be joined with that colour in his idea of gold as any 
one does its fusibility ; solubility in aq. regia being a 
quality as constantly joined with its colour and weight, , 
as fusibility, or any other ; others put in its ductility 
or fixedness, &c. as they have been taught by tradition 
or experience. Who of all these has established the 
right signification of the word gold X or who shall be 
the judge to determine ? Each has its standard in 
nature, which lie appeals to ; and with reason thinks 
he has the same right to put into his complex idea, 
signified by the word gold, those qualities which upoa 
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trial he has found united, as another, who has not so 
well examined, has to leave them out ; or a third, who 
has made other trials, has to put in others. For the 
union in nature of these qualities being the true 
ground of their union in one complex idea, who can 
Sfty, one of thena has more reason to be put in, or left 
out, than another ? From hence it will always un- 
avoidably follow, that the complex ideas of substances* 
in men usin^ the same name for them, will be* '" 
various ; and so the significations of those namei 
uncertain. 

§ H. Besides, there is scarce any p 
cutar thing existing, which, in some of its 
simple ideas, does not communicate with a 
greater, and in others a less number of par- 
ticular beings : who shall determine, in this 
case, which are those that are to makeup 
the precise collection that is to be siffnified by the spe- 
cific name ; or can, with any just authority, prescnbe 
which obvious or common qualities are to be left out; 
or which more secret, or more particular, are to be put 
into the signification of the name of any substance? 
All which together seldom or never fail to proilopSt 
that various and doubtful signification in the i " 
of substances, which causes such uncertainty, disrij 
or mistakes, when we come to a philosophical i 
them. 

§ 15. It is true, as to civil and common 
conversation, the general names of sub- 
stances, regulated in their ordinary sigrti- 
fication by some obvious qualities, {as by 
the shape and figure in things of known 
seminal propagation, and in other sub- 
stances, for the most part, by colour, joined 
with some other ficnsihle qualities) do well 
enough to design the things men would be understood 
to speak of; and so they usually conceive well enough 
the substances meant by the word gold, or apple, to 
distinguish the one from the other. But in pi "' 
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^icul inquiries siid debates, wliere genern) truths 
■e to be established, and consequences drawn from 
witions laid down — there the precise signification 
' the names of substances will be found, not only 
bt to be well established, but aho very hard to be 
p. For e:iample, he that shall make malleableness, 
p a certain degree of fixedness, a part of his com- 
plex idea of gold, may make propositions concerning 
gold, and draw consequences from them, that will 
truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in such a 
signification ; but yet such as another man can never he 
forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, who 
makes not malleableness, or the same degree of fixed- 
:, part of that complex idea, that the name gold, in 
t use of it, stands for. 
^-§ It). This is a natural, and almost uu- . 
roidahle imperfection in almost all the ii"u<,r. 
nies of substances, in all languages 
Jiatsoever, which men will easily find, when once 
_ wsing from confiised or loose notions, they corae to 
more strict and close inquiries : for then they will 
be convinced how doubtful and obscure those words 
are in their signification, which in ordinary use ap- 
peared very clear and determined. I was once in a 
meeting of very learned and ingenious physicians, 
where by chance there arose a question, whether any 
liquor passed through the filaments of the nerves. Tlie 
debate having been managed a good while, by variety 
of arguments on both sides, I (who had been used to 
suspect that the greatest parts of disputes were more 
about the signification of words than a real difference 
in the conception of things) desired, that before they 
went any further on in this dispute, they would first 
examine, and establish amongst them, what the word 
liquor signified. They at first were a little svirprised 
at the proposal ; and had they been persons less in- 
genuoU9,they might perhapshave taken it for avery fri- 
volous or extravagant one ; since there was no one there 
that thought not himself to understand very perfectly 
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what the word liquor stood for; which I think, too, Doae 
ofthc moat perplexed names of substances. However, 
they were pleased to comply with my motion; and, 
upon examination, found that the signtBcatioD of that 
word was not so settled and certain as they had all 
imagined, but that each of them made it a &iga of a 
different complex idea. This made them perceive that 
the main of their dispute was about the siguificatioQ 
of that term ; and that they differed very little in their 
opinioDS concerning some Huid and subtile matter 
passiag through the conduits of the nerves; though 
it was not so easy to agree whether it was to be culled 
liquor or no — a thing "which, when considered, they 
thought it not worth the contending about 
J § 17. How much this is the case in the 

— ^ greatest part of disputes that men are en- 

gaged so hotly in, 1 shall perhaps have an 
occasion in another place to take notice. Let ua only 
here consider a little more exactly the fore-mentioned 
instance of the word gold, and we shall see how hard it 
is precisely to determine its signitication. J think all 
agree to make it stand for a body of a certain yellow 
shiuiug colour ; which being the idea to which children 
have annexed that name, the shining yellow part of a 
peacock's tail is properly to them gold. Others flnd- 
uig fusibility joined with that yellow colour in certain 
parcels of matter, make of that combination a complex 
idea, to which they give the name gold, to denote a sort 
of substances ; and so exclude from being gold all eucb 
yellow shining bodies, as by fire will be reduced to 
ashes ; and admit to be of that species, or to be coiB- 
prehended under that name gold, only such substances, 
as having that shining yellow colour, will by iiro be re- 
duced to fusion, and not to ashes. Another.by the same 
reason,adds the weight ; which being a (juality a» straitly 
joined with that colour as its fusibility, he thinks has 
tlie same reason to bo Joined in its idea, and to be sig- 
nified by its name ; and titerefore the other made up of 
body, of such a colour and fusibility, to be impccf ' 
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1 so on of all the rest : wherein no one can show a 
ison why some of the inseparable qualities, that are 
fcways united in nature, should be put into the nominai 
lence and others left out ; or why the word gold, sig- 
ning that sort of body the ring on his finger is made 
J should determine that sort, rather by its colour, 
"eight, and fusibility, than by its colour, weight, and 
Ability in ai\. regia : since the dissolving it by that 
k|uor is as inseparable from it as the fusion by fire ; 
ra they arc both of them nothing but the relation 
fcich that substance has to two other bodies, which 
ive a power to operate differently upon it. For by 
fcat right is it that fusibility comes to be a part of the 
Kence signified by the word gold, and solubility buta 
|»perty of it ; or why is its colour part of the essence, 
Ibd its malleableness but a property ? That which I 
lean is this : That these being all but properties de- 
lending on its real constitution, aud nothing but 
Wwers, either active or passive, in reference to other 
'(dies; no one has authority to determine the sig- 
ification of the word gold (as referred to such a body 
kisting in nature) more to one collection of ideas to 
b found in that body than to another: whereby the sig- 
nification of that name must unavoidably he very un- j 
; since, as has been said, several people observe 1 
ireral properties in the same substance ; and, I think, 
lay say nobody at all. And therefore we have but 
try imperfect descriptions of things, and words have 
fery uncertain significations. 

I§ 18. From what has been said, it ia The names 
l»y to observe what has been before re- of aimnle 
larkcd, viz. That the names of simple Meaa the 
leas are, of all others, the least liable to ^ ^<«>**- 
listakes, and that for these reasons. First, 
^cause the ideas they stand for, being each but one 
single perception, are much easier got, and more 
clearly retained, than the more complex ones ; and 
therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which 
usually attends those compounded ones of substances 
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and mixed modes, in which the precise number of 
simple ideas, that make them up, arc not easily a^eed, 
and eo readily kept in the mind : and secondly, because 
they are never referred to any other essence, but 
barely that perception they immediately signify ; 
which reference is that which renders the signifi- 
cation of the names of substances naturally so per- 
plexed, and gives occasion to so many disputes. Men 
that do not perversely use their words, or on pur- 
pose set themselves to cavil, seldom mistake, in any 
language which they are acquainted with, the use 
and signification of the names of simple ideas : white 
and sweet, yellow and bitter, carry a very obrious 
meaning with them, which every one precisely com- 
prehends, or easily perceives he is ignorant of, and 
seeks to be informed. But what precise collection 
of simple ideas modesty or frugality stand for to 
another's use, is not so certainly known. And how- 
ever we are apt to think we well enough know what 
is meant by gold or iron ; yet the precise complex 
idea others make them the signs of, is not so certain; 
and 1 believe it is very seldom that, in speaker and 
hearer, they stand for exactly the same collecdoB : 
which must needs produce mistakes and disputes, 
when they are made use of in discourses, wherein 
men have to do with universal propositions, and 
would settle in their minds universal truths, and con- 
sider the consequences that follow from them. 
And nest § ^^* ^^ *''^'' same rule, the names of 

to them, simple modes are, next to those of simple 

simple ideas, least liable to doubt and uncertainty, 

modes. especially those of figure and number, of 

which men have so clear and distinct ideas. Who ever, 
that had a mind to understand them, mistook the or- 
dinary meaning of seven, or a triangle ? And in general 
the least compounded ideas in every kind have the least 
dubious names. 

T^c moxL § ^0. Mixed modes, therefore, that are 

diiubtful lire made up but of a few and obvious a 
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leas, have usually nnmes of no very uncer- tbenamesof 
fcn signification; but the names of mixed ^^^^^ 
■lodes, which comprehend a great number niixed 
f simple ideas, are commonly of a very modes and 
ioubtful and undetermined meaning, as sulMtances. 
has_been shown. The names of substances, being an- 
nexed to ideas that are neither the real essences nor 
^xact representations of the patterns they are referred 
'b, are liable yet to greater imperfection and uncer- 
kinty, especially when we come to a philosophical 
iBe of them, 

I § 21. The greatdisorder thathappens in ^Tiy thja 
Urnamesofsubstances.proceedingforthe imperfec- 
lost part fromour want of knowledge, and *'"'' '^'"^f^ 
lability to penetrate into their real con- "I"*" ^ 
titutions, it may probably be wondered why I charge 
his as an imperfection rather upon our words than un- 
lerstandings. This exception has so much appearance 
Bf justice, that I think myself obliged to give a reason 
jrhy I have followed this method. I must confess then, 
liat when I first began this discourse of the under- 
tanding, and a good while after, I had not the least 
fcought that any consideration of words was at all 
lecessary to it. But when, having passed over the 
Itiginal and composition of our ideas, I began to exa- 
mine the extent and certainty of our knowledge, I 
found it had so near a connexion with words, that, 
unless their force and manner of signification were 
first well observed, there could be very little said 
jgjlearly and pertinently concerning knowledge; which 
pbeing conversant about truth, had constantly to do 
irith propositions ; and though it terminated in things, 
fet it was for the roost part so much by the inter- 
■ention of words, that they seemed scarce separable 
Eifrom our general knowledge. At least, they inter- 
pose themselves so much between our understandings 
and the truth, which it would contemplate and appre- 
hend, that, like the medium tbroiigh which visible ob- 
s pass, their obscurity and disorder do not seldom 
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cut a mist before our eyes, and impose upon our 1ID>' 
derstandings. If we consider, in the fallacies men put 
upon themselves as well as others, and the mistakes in 
men's disputes and notions, how greata part is owing to 
words, and their uncertain or mistaken significations— 
we shall have reason to think this no small obstacle in 
the way to knowledge ; which, I conclude, we are the 
more carefully to be warned of, because it has been so 
far &om being taken notice of as an inconvenience, that 
the arts of improving it have been made the business of 
men's study, and obtained the reputation of learning 
and subtilty, as we shall see in the following cjiaptcr. 
But I am apt to imagine, that were the imperfections 
of language, a^ the instruments of knowledge, more 
thoroughly weighed, a great many of the contro- 
versies that make such a noise in the world, would 
of themselves cease; and the way to knowledge, and 
perhaps peace, too, lie a great deal opener than it does. 
§ 22. Sure I am, that the signification 
of words in all languages, depending very 
much on the thoughts, notions, and ideas 
of him that uses them, must unavoidably 
be of great uncertainty to men of tlie same 
language and country. This is so evi- 
dent in the Greek authors, tliat be that 
shall peruse their writings will find in almost every oDe 
of them a distinct Inngunge, though the same words* 
But when to this natural difficulty in every country 
there shall be added diiferent countries and remote 
ages, wherein the speakers and writers had very 
different notions, tempers, customs, ornaments, and 
figures of speech, &c. every one of which influenced 
tlie signification of their words then, though to ub 
now they are lost and unknown; it would become ut 
to be charitable one to another in our interpretations 
or misunderstanding of those aiu:ient writings ; wliich 
though of great concernment to be understood, are 
liable to the unavoidable difitcultics of speech, which 
(if we except the names oi'simple ideas, and some very 
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obnouB things) is not capable, witliout a constant de- 
fining the terms, of conveying the sense and intention 
of the speaker, without any manner of doubt and un- 
certainty, to the hearer. And in discourses of religion, 
^iw, and morality, as they are matters of the highest 
■ftDcernment, so there will be the greatest difficulty. 
Hf § 23. The volumes of interpreters and commentatorB 
*m the old and new Testament are but too manifest 
proofs of this. Though every thing said in the text be 
infallibly true, yet the reader may be,nay cannotchoose 
but be, very fallible in the understanding of it. Nor Is 
r ilto be wondered, that the will of God, when clothed 
r IB words,8hould be liable to that doubtand uncertainty 
vuhich unavoidably attends tliat sort of conveyance; 
L iriien even his Son, whilst clothed in flesh, was subject 
|<4o all the frailties and inconveniences of human nature, 
I fin excepted : and we ought to magnify his goodness, 
L ihat he liath spread before all the world such legible 
p characters of his works and providence, and given all 
piankind so sufficient a light of reason, that they to 
Ifhom this written word never came, could not (whcn- 
I erer they set themselves to search) either doubt of the 
\ Seing of a God, or of the obedience due to liim. Since 
T dien the precepts of natural religion areplain, and very 
ntelligible to all mankind, and seldom come to be con- 
iovert«d; and other revealed truths, which are con+ i 
toyed to us by books and languages, are liable to the 
jommon and natural obscurities and difficulties inci- j 
lent to words ; methinks it would become us to be more | 
F careful and diligent In observing the former, and less 
bifigisterial, positive, and imperious, in imposing our i 
irn sctuc and interpretations of the latter. 
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§ 1. Besides the imperfectio 
naturally in language, and the obscutity 
and confusion that is so hard to be avoided 
in the use of words, there are several wilful faults and 
neglects which men are guilty of in this way of com- 
TOunication, whereby they render these signs less clear 
and distinct in their signification than naturally they 
Deed to he. 

PirBtWorde § ^* ^ '•■**• '"^ ^■^'^ kind, the first and 
without "lost palpable abuse is, the using of wordx 

without clear and distinct ideas; or, 
which is worse, signs without any thing 
signified. Of these there are two sorts. 
I. One may observe, in all languages, certain words, 
that if they be examined, will be found, in their first 
original and their appropriated use, not to stand for any 
clear and distinct ideas. These, for the most part, the 
several sects of philosophy and religion have intro- 
duced. For their authors or promoters, either affecting 
something singular and out of the way of common ap- 
prehension, or to support some strange opinions, or 
cover some weakness of their hypothesis, seldom fail 
to coin new words, and such as, when they come to be 
examined, may justly be called insignificant terms. 
For having either had no determinate collection of 
ideas annexed to them, when they were first invented, 
or at least, such as, if well examined, will he found in- 
consistent; it is no wonder if afterwards, in the 
vulgar use of the same party, they remain empty 
sounds, with little or no signification, amongst those 
who think it enough to have them often in thw 
mouths, aa the distinguishing characters of their 
church, or school, without much troubling their hej ~ 
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r examine what are the precise ideas they stand for. 
f shall not need here to heap op instances: every 
ban's reading and conversation will Bufficiently fur- 
■ieh him ; or if he ^vunts to be better stored, the great 
Hint-masters of this kind of terms, I mean the school- 
ben and metaphysicianp, (under which, I think, the 
Bisputing natural and moral philosophers of these 
■^Rtter ages may be comprehended) have wherewithal 
abundantly to content him. 

§ 3. II. Others there be who extend this abuse yet 
k farther ; who take so little care to lay by words, which, i 
|i their primary notation have scarce any clear and di- 
j^nct ideas which they are annexed to ; that, by an un- 
nardonable negligence, they familiarly use words,which 
aie propriety of language has affixed to very important 
ideas, without any distinct meaning at all. Wisdom, 
flory, grace, &c., are words frequent enough in every 
nan's mouth ; but if a great many of those who use 
hexa should be asked what they mean by them, they * 
irould be at a stand, and not know what to answer : a | 
^ain proof, that though they have learned those j 
lOunds, and have them ready at their tongue's end, 
^et there are no determined ideas laid up in their 
rinds, which are to be expressed to others by them. 
§4. Men having been accustomed from ^^^ ^ 
iheir cradles to learn words, which are ^ leominu 
'Bsily got and retained, before they knew tiBmes be- 
.r had framed the complex ideas to which fore the 
hey were annexed, or which were to be jl^'^'J^ 
bund in the things they were thought to "^ 

itand for : they usually continue to do so all their { 
'-Kves; and, without taking the pains necessary to settle ^ 
in their minds determined ideas, they use their words 
for such unsteady and confused notions as they have, 

r contenting themselves with the same words other 
people use: as if their very sound necessarily carried 
Irith it constantly the same meaning. This, though 
ncD nmke a shift with, in the ordinary occurrences of 
Ufe, where they find it necessary to be understood, i 
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and therefore they make signs till they are so; yet 
tfaifi insignificaDcy in their words, when they come to 
reason concerning cither their teoets or interest, mani- 
festly fills their discourse with abundance of empty un- 
intelligible noise and jargon -, especially in moral mat- 
ters, where the words for the most part standing for 
arbitrary and numerous collections of ideas, not re- 
gularly and permanently united in nature, their bare 
sounds are often only thought on, or at least very ob- 
scure and uncertain notions annexed to them. Men 
take the words they find in use amongst their neigh- 
bours ; and that they may not seem ignorant what tb^ 
stand for, use them confidently.without much troubling 
their heads about a certain fixed meaning : wheEcby, 
besides the ease of it, they obtain this advantage r ""-^ 
as in such discourses they seldom are in the rig! 
they are as seldom to be convinced that they i 
the wrong ; it being all one to go about to draw 
men out of their mistakes, who have no settled no- 
tions, as to dispossess a vagrant of his habitation, who 
bas no settled abode. This I guess to be so; and 
every one may observe in himself and others w^hether 
it be or no. 

9. TlnKteafly § ^' Secondly, another great abuse of 
application Words IS inconstancy in tlie use of them, 
oitliem. It is hard tofind a discourse writtenof any 

subject, especially of controversy, wherein 
one shall not observe, if^he read with attention, thesarDe 
words (and those commonly the most material in the 
discourse, and upon which the argument turns) used 
sometimes for one collection of simple ideas, and som»> 
times for another; which is a perfect abuse of language. 
Words being intended for signs of my ideas, to miuce 
them known to others, not by any natural signification, 
but by a voluntary imposition — it is plain cheat and 
abuse, when I make them stand sometimes for one 
thing and sometimes for another ; the wilful doing 
whereof can be imputed to nothing but great foU^ 
or greater dishonesty : and a man, in his accor"^ 
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with another, may, with as much fairnes!;, make thA 

characters of numbers stand sometimes for one and 

sometimes for another collection of units, (v. g. thit 

character 3 stand sometimes for three, sometimes for 

four, and sometimes for eight) as in his discourse, or 

reasoning, make the some words stand for different 

collections of simple ideas. If men should do so in 

their reckonings, 1 wonder who would have to do with 

them ? One who would speak thus m the affairs and 

business of the world, and call eight sometimes seven, 

^ and sometimes nine, as best served his advantage, 

^KlTould presently have clapped upon him one of the 

^Btwo names men are commonly disgusted with : and 

^K yet in arguings and learned contests, the same sort of 

^B *roceedings passes commonly for wit and learning : 

^B But to me it appears a greater dishonesty thnn the 

^H iMsplacing of counters in the casting up a debt ; and 

^H fee cheat the greater, by how much truth is of greater 

^P-Soncernment and value than money. 

§ 6. Thirdly, another abuse of language 3 Affected 
is an affected obscurity, by either applying obscurity by 
old words to new and unusual significa- wrong ap. 
tions, or introducing new and ambiguous pl'«'"'«^ 
terms, without defining either ; or else putting them 
so together, as may confound their ordinary meaning. 
Though the Peripatetic philosophy has been most emi- 
nent in this way, yet other sects have not been wholly 
clear of it. There are scarce any of them that are not 
wmbered with some difficulties (such is the iraperfec 
V>n of human knowledge) which they have been fain 
Et cover with obscurity of terms, and to confound the 
rfgnification of words, which, like a mist before people's 
eyes, might hinder their weak parts from being dis- 
covered. That body and extension, in common use, 
stand for two distinct ideas, Is plain to any one that 
will but reflect a little : for were their signification 
precisely the same, it would be proper, and as intelU- 
^tbte to say, the body of an extension, as the exten- 
sion of a body; and yet there are those who find 
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it necessary to confound their signification. To this 
abuse, and the mischiefs of confounding the signi- 
fication of words, logic and the liberal sdences, a« 
they have been handled in the schools, have given re- 
putation ; and the admired art of disputing hath added 
much to the natural imperfection of languages, whilst 
it has been made use of and fitted to perplex the 
signification of words, more than to discover the 
knowledge and truth of things: and he that will 
look into that sort of learned writings, will find the 
words there much more obscure, uncertain, and unde- 
termined in their meaning than they are in ordinary 
conversation. 

§ 7. This is unavoidably to be so, where 
men's parts and learning are estimated by 
their skill in disputing. And if reputation 
and reward shall attend these conquests, 
which depend mostly on the fineness and 
niceties of words, it is no wonder if the wit of man, so 
employed, should perplex, involve, and subtilize the 
signification of sounds, so as never to want something 
to say, in opposing or defending any question ; the 
victory being adjudged not to him who had truth on 
his side, but the last word in the dispute. 

. § 8. This, though a very useless skill 

25/* ^"^ t*"**^ w'''*^^ 1 1^'"*' *''^ ^^^^^^ opposite 
to the ways of knowledge, hath yet passed 
hitherto under the laudable and esteemed namcsof suh- 
tilty and acutencss ; and has had the applause of the 
schools, and encouragement of one part of the learned 
men of the world. And no wonder ; since the philoso- 
phers of old (the disputing and wrangling philosopfaors 
I mean, such as Lucian wittily and with reason (axes) 
and the schoolmen since, aiming at glory and esteem for 
their great and universal knowledge,(eusieragrcatdeal 
to be pretended to than really acquired) found this a 
good expedient to cover their ignorance with a curious 
and inexplicable web of perplexed words, and procujce 
to themselves the admiration of others by uointell'—*"*"- 
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terms, the apter to produce wonder, because they could 
" be understood : whilst it appears in all history, that 
le profound doctors were no wiser, nor more useful, 
m their neighbours; and brought but small advan- 
je to human life, or the societies wherein they lived : 
less the coining of new words, where they produced 
new things to apply them to, or the perplexing or 
icuring the signification of old ones, and so bringing 
things into question and dispute, were a thing pro- 
lahlc to the life of man, or worthy commendation and 
ward. 

§ 9- For notwithstanding tliese learned ^fy, \enm' 
j)Utants, these all-knowing doctors, it ing reiy 
IS to the unscholastic statesman that the '>"I<* l*""- 
'crnmentsof the worldowed their peace, *■" "^^y- 
fence, and liberties : and from the illiterate and con- 
ned mechanic (a name of disgrace) that they re- 
iived the improvements of useful arts. Nevertheless, 
artificial ignoranceand learned gibberish prevailed 
Ightily in these last ages, by the interest and artifice 
those who found no easier way to that pitch of autho- 
^ Ity and dominion they have attained, than by amusing 
the men of business and ignorant with liard words, or 
employing the ingenious and idle in intricate disputes 
about unintelligible terms, and holding them per- 
petually entangled in that endless labyrinth. Besides, 
there is no such way to gain admittance, or give de- 
fence to strange and absurd doctrines, as to guard 
jm round about with legions of obscure, doubtful, 
undefined words: which yet make these retreats 
lore hke the dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than 
'the fortresses of fair warriors ; which if it be hard to 
get them out of, it is not for the strength that is in 
them, but the briars and thorns, and the obscurity 
of the thickets they arc beset with. For uutrulu 
being unacceptable to the mind of man, there is no , 
other defence left for absurdity but obscurity. i 

§ 10. Thus learned ignorance, and this Butdeswor* i 
art- of keeping, even inquisitive men, from the inMni- 
true knowledge, hath been propagated in ""^^"t* "^ 
K vor.. ir. r 
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the worlil.anti hath much perplexed, whilst 
it pretended to inform the understanding. 
For we see that other well-meamng and 
wise men. whose education and parts had not acquired 
that acuteness, could intelligibly express thenuelves to 
one another ; and in its plain use make a benefit of lan- 
guage. But though unlearned men welt enough under- 
stood the words white and black, &c. and had constant 
notions of the ideas signified by those words ; yet there 
were philosophers found, who had learning and subtilty 
enough to prove, that annw was black; i. e. to prove 
that white was black. "Whereby they had the advan- 
tage to destroy the instruments and means of dis- 
course, conversation, instruction, and society ; whiUt 
with great art and subtilty they did no more hut per- 
p1c:c and confound the signification of worda ; and 
thereby render language less useful than the real de- 
fects of it had made it ; a gift which the illiterate had 
not attained to. 

As useful as § ^'- These learned men did equally 
ti* confound instruct men's understandings, and profit 
tbo soiiiiil ul' their lives, as he who should alter the sig> 
the icttcre. nification of known characters, and by a 
subtle device of learning, far surpassing the capa- 
city of the illiterate, dull, and vulgar, should, in nis 
writing, show that he could put A for B, and D for 
E, Sic. to the no small admiration and benefit of 
his reader : it being as senseless to put black, which 
is a word agreed on to stand for one sensible idea. 
to put it. 1 say, for another, or the contrary idea. 
i. e. to call snow black, as to put this mark A, which 
is a character agreed on to stand for one modification 
of sound, made by a certain motion of the organs of 
speech, for B : which is agreed on to stand for 
another modification of sound, made by another c 
tain mode of the organs of speech. 
This art lias § '*■ ^*"" '•**'' ^^''^ mischief stoppi 
jKTplexed logical niceties, or curious empty spq 

tions ; it hath invaded the great concJ 

ments of human life and society, obscured 
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\ perplexed the material truths of law and divinity; 
"Ought confusion, disorder, and uncertainty into the 
ptsirs of mankind ; and if not destroyed, yet in a great 
Beasure rendered useless, these two great rules, religion 
and justice. What have the greatest part of the coai- 
ments and disputes upon the laws of God and man 
served for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, 
and perjdex the sense ? What has been the effect of 
those multiplied curious distinctions and acute niceties, 
but obscurity and uncertainty, leaving the words more 

K intelligible, and the reader more at a loss 1 How 
e comes it to pass that princes, speaking or writing 
their servants, in their ordinary commands, are easily 
dcrstood ; speaking to their people,in their laws, are 
t so ? And, as I remarked before, doth it not often 
ppeii, that a man of :in ordinary capacity very well 
understands a text or a law that ho reads, till he con- 
sults an expositor, or goes to counsel ; who, by that 
time he hath done explaining them, makes the words 
signify either nothing at all, or what he pleases. 
§ 13. Whether any by-interests of these And ouglit 

professions have occasioned this, I will not not to pass 

^Hfjerc examine ; but I leave it to be consi- ^•"' learning, 

^^■ered, whether it would not be well for mankind, 

^Bftbose concernment it ia to know things as they are, aud 

to do what they ought, and not to spend their lives 

in talking about them, or tossing words to and fro ; 

whether it would not be well, I say, that the use of 

^ords were made plain and direct, and that language, 

rbich was given us for the improvement of knowledge 

ind bond of society, should not be employed to darken 

truth, and unsettle people's rights ; to raise mists, 

and render unintelligible both morality and religion? 

Or that at least, if this will happen, it should not be 

thought learning or knowledge to do so? 

§ 14. Fourthly, another great abuse of 4. Taking 
words is the taking them for things. This, thc;m for 
though it in some degree concerns all names *•""£«• 
in general, yet more particularly affects these of sub- 
-1 2 
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stances. To this abuse those men are most subject 
who most confine their thoughts to any one system* 
ajid give themselves up into a firm belief of the per- 
fection of aiiy received hypothesis ; whereby they come 
to be persuaded, that the terms of that sect are soauited 
to the nature of things, that they perfectly correspond 
with their real existence. Who is there, that has oeen 
bred up in the Peripatetic philosophy, who does not 
think the ten names, under wiiich are ranked the ten 
predicaments, to be exactly conformable to the na- 
ture of things ? Who is tliere of that school that is 
not persuaded, that substantial forms, vegetative souls, 
abhorrence of a vacuum, intentional species, &c. are 
something real ? These words men have learned from 
their very entrance upon knowledge, and have found 
their masters and systems lay great stress upon them ; 
and therefore theycannotqutt the opinion, that they are 
conformable to nature, and are the representations of 
something that really exists. The Platonists have their 
soul of the world, and the Epicureans their endeavour 
towards motion in their atoms, when at rest. There 
is scarce any sect in philosophy has not a distinct set 
of terms, that others understand not ; hut yet this 
gibberish, which, in the weakness of human under- 
standing, serves so well to palliate men's ignorance, 
and cover their errors, comes, by familiar use amongst 
those of the same tribe, to seem the most important 
part of language, and of all other the terms the most 
significant. And should aerial and tcthcrial vehicles 
come once, by the prevalency of that doctrine, to be 
generally received any where, no doubt those terms 
would make impressions on men's minds, so as to esta- 
blish them in the persuasion of the reality of such 
things, as much as Peripatetic forms and intcutional 
species have heretofore done. 

§ 15. How much names taken for things 

are apt to mialcad the understanding, the 

attentive reading of philosophica' 

idantlydiscover; and that, perhaps. 
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ttle suspected of any such misuse. I shall instance in 

le only, and that a very familiar one : how many in- 

ieate disputes have there been about matter, as if there 

Ere some such thing really in nature, distinct from 

idy ; as it is evident the word matter stands for an 

tea distinct from the idea of body ! For if the ideas 

liesc two terms stood for were precisely the same, they 

"might indifferently.in all places, be put for one another. 

But we see, that though it be proper to say, there is 

one matter of all bodies, one cannot say there is one 

Iiodyofallmatters;wefamillar]y8ay,onebodyia bigger 
Kan another ; hut it sounds harsh (and I think is never 
bed) to say.oneraatterishigger than another. Whence 
nnes this then ? viz. from hence, that though matter 
bd body be not really distinct, but wherever there is 
nc one there is the other ; yet matter and body stand 
or two different conceptions, whereof the one is in- 
complete, and but a part of the other. For body stands 
forasolid,extended,figured,substance, whereof matter 
is but a partial and more confused conception, it seem- 
ing to me to be used for the substance and solidity of 
body, without taking in its extension and figure: and 
therefore it is that speaking of matter, we speak of it 
always as one, because in truth it expressly contains 
nothmgbut the idea of a solid substance, which is every 
where the same, every where uniform. This being our 
idea of matter, we no more conceive or speak of dif- 
ferent matters in the world than we do of different so- 
BJities ; though we both conceive and speak ofdifferent 
idles, because extension and figure are capable olvo- 
ation. But since solidity cannot exist without exten- 
sion and figure, the taking matter to be the name of 
something really existing nnder that precision has no 
doubt produced those obscure and unintelligible dis- 
courses and disputes, which hare filled the heads and 
booksof philosophers.concerningflWffer/apn'MO ; which 
imperfection or abuse, how far it may concern a great 
many other general terms, I leave to be considered. 
This, I think, I may at least «ay, that we should have 
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a great many fewer disputes in the ivorld, if words were 
taken for what they are, the signs of our ideas only, 
and not for things tliemselves. For when we ergae 
abontmatter, or any the like term, wc truly argue only 
about the idea we express by that sound, whether tjiat 
precise idea agree to any thing really existing in na- 
ture or no. And if men would tell what ideas they 
make their words stand for, there could not be 1 
that obscurity or wrangling, in the search or sap 
of truth that there is. 

This malieii § l6. But whatever inconvenienc 

errors U»i- lows from this mistake of words, thisl 
'"S' sure, that by constant and familiar usetbey" 

eharm men into notions far remote from the truth of 
things. It would be a hard matter to persuade any one 
that the words which ins father or schoolmaster, the 
parson of the parish, or such a reverend doctor used^ 
signiBed nothing that really existed in nature; wV ' 
perhaps, is none of the least causes that men 
hardly drawn to quit their mistakes, even in opii 
purely philosophical, and where they have no < 
interest but truth. For the words they have a long 
time been used to remaining hrm in their minds> it is 
no wonder that the wrong notions annexed to them 
should not be removed. 

5 Settinir §17' Fifthly, another abuse of words, 

ikcxa for is tlie setting them in the place of things 

what they which they do or can by no means signify. 
caMot Big- We may ob8erve,tbat in the general names 
'"^" of substances whereof the nominal es "^ 

we only known to us, when we put them into \ 
sitions, and affirm or deny any thing about then 
do niostcommonly tacitly suppose.or intend they sh 
stand for the real essence of acertain sort of substai.. 
For when a man says gold is malleable, he means' 
would insinuate something more than this, that wh 
call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to QQ 
morej but would have this understood, viz. that gt " ' 
i. e. what has the real essence of gold, is malleab 
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which amounts to thus much, that malleableuess di 
pends on, and is inseparable from, the real essence < 

§gold. But a man not knowing wherein that real essence 
iConsists, the connexion in his mind ofraalleableness is 
pot truly with an essence he knows not, but only with 
the sound gold he puts for it. Thus when we say, that 
anhntd rationale is, and aniiual inhume bipes latia 
unguibus'M not, a good definition of a man ; it is pl^o, 
we suppose the name man iu this case to stand for the 
real essence of a species, and would signify, that n ra- 
tional animal better described that real essence than a 
two-legged animal with brond nails, and without fea- 
thers. For else, why might not Plato as properly make 
the word a»5funrof, or man, stand for his complex idea, 
made up of the ideaof a body .distinguished from others 
by a certain shape and other outward appearances, as 
Aristotle make the complex idea to which he gave the 
name io^nit^i. or man, of body and the faculty of rea- 
soning joined together; unless the name ^>%u^r> or 
roan, were supposed to stand for something else than 
what it signifies ; and to be put in the place of some 
other thing than the idea a man professes he would 
express by it l 

§ 18. It is true, the names of substances ^ PuttiiiK 
would be much more useful, and proposi- them fortho 
tions made in them much more certain, nnl esseaces 
were the real essences of substances the "f <q''- 
ideas in our minds which thoiie words 
signified. And it is for want of those real essences 

I^t our words convey so little knowledge or ccr- 
iunty in our discourses about them : and therefore 
lie mind, to r^ovc that imperfection as much as it 
Ian, makes them, by a secret supposition, to stand 
or a thing having that real essence, as if thereby 
t made some nearer approaches to it. For though 
he word man or gold signify nothing truly but a com- 
plex idea of properties united togetlier in one sort of 
)substancc5 ; yet there is scarce any body, in the use of „ 

^^^Iksc wurdd, but often suppoKCS each of tho^c iiauicji ^^^M 
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\o stand for a thing having the real essence, on v/\ 
these properties depenil. Which is so jTar from tli 
Dishing the imperfection of our words, that hjr a pli 
abuse it adds to it when we would make them stand 
for Eoractliing, which not being in our complex idea, 
the name we use can no ways be the sign of. 
Henoewe § 19- This shows US the reason why in 

think every mixed modes any of the ideas, that make 
**""^ "f the composition of the complex one, being 
'""'" left out or changed, it ia allowed to be 

another thing, i.e. to be of another spe- 
cies : it is plain in chance-medley, man* 
slaughter, murder, parricide, &c. 7"" 
■reason whereof is, because the complex idea signil 
by that name is the real as well as nominal essem 
and there is no secret reference of that name to any 
other essence but that. But in substances it is not so. 
For though in that called gold one puts into his com- 
plex idea what another leaves out, and vieeveria; 
yet men do not usually think that therefore the species 
is changed : because they secretly in their minds refw 
that name, and suppose it annexed to a real immuta- 
ble essence of a thing existing on which those pro- 
perties depend. He that adds to his complex ides 
of gold that of fixedness and solubility in aq. regia, 
which he put not in it before, is not thought to have 
changed the species ; but only to have a more perfect 
idea, by adding another simple idea, which is always in 
fact joined with those other, of which his former com- 
plex idea consisted. But this reference of the name to a 
thing, whereof we had not the idea, is so far from hel]"" 
ing at all, that it only serves the more to involve 
in difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the n 
essence of that species of bodies, the word gold (which, 
by standing for a more or less perfect collection ofsimplfc 
ideas, serves to design that sort of body well enough in 
civil discourse) comes to hnve no signification at "" 
being put for somewhat, wlicrcof wc have no idea at 
and so can signify nothing at all, when the body itw 
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is away. For however it may be tbought all one ; yet, 
if well considered, it will be found a quite different 
thing to argue about gold in name, and about a parcel 
in the body itself, v. g. a piece of leaf gold laid before 
us; though in discourse we are fain to substitute the 
name for the thing. 

§ 90. That which I think very much 
disposes men to substitute their names for 
the real essences of species, is tie supposi- 
tion before-mentioned, that nature works 
regularly in the production of things, and 
seta the boundaries to each of those species, 
bygivingexactlythe same real internal con- 
stitution to each individual, which we rank under one 
general name. Whereas any one who observes their dif- 
ferent qualities can hardly doubt, that many of the in- 
dividuals called by the same name, are, in their inter- 
nal constitution, as different one from another as several 
ofthosewhicharerankedunder different specific names. 
This supposition, however, that the same precise a)id 
internal constitution goes always with the same spe- 
cific name, makes men forward to take those names 
for the representatives of those real essences, though 
indeed they signify nothing but the complex ideas they 
have in their minds when they use them. So that, if 
I may so say, signifying one thing, and being supposed 
for, or put in the place of another, they cannot but, in 
such a kind of use, cause a great deal of uncertainty 
fn men's discourses ; especially in those who have 

ItoroQghly imbibed the doctrine of substantial forms, 
hereby they firmly imagine the several species of 
lings to be determined and distinguished. 
i§ 21.Buthowever preposterousandab- YioA abase 
trd it be to make our names stand for ideas contabs two 
e have not, or {which is all one) essences false niiipo- 
that weknownot.it beingineffecttomake "*"*"*• 
our words the signs of nothing ; yet it is evident toany 

IDC, whoever so little reflects on the use men make of 
l^r words, that tbere is uothing more familiar. When 
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a man asks whether this or that thing he sees, let itlve 
a drill, or a monstrous fcetus, be a man or no ; it is evi- 
dent, the question is not, whether that particular thing 
agree to his complex idea, expressed by theOMneman; 
hut whether it has in it the real essence of a species of 
things, which he supposes his name man to stand for. 
In which way of using the names of substances there 
are these false suppositions contained. 

First, that there are certain precise essences.accord- 
ingtowhichnaturemakesall particular things, and by 
which they are distinguished into species. That every 
thing has a real constitution, whereby it is what it is, 
and on which its sensible qualities depend, ii past 
doubt : but Ithink it has been proved, that thi^ makw 
not the distinction of species, as we rank them ~" 
the boundaries of their names. 

Secondly, this tacitly also insinuates, as if i 
idcnsof these proposed essences. For to what ptK _ 
else is it to inquire whether this or that thing have the 
real essence of the species man, if we did not suppose 
that there were such a specific essence known 1 which 
yet is utterly false : and therefore such applicatioD of 
names, as would make them stand for ideas which we 
have not. must needs cause great disorder iii dis- 
courses and reasonings about them, and be a great in- 
convenience in our communication by words. 
0. A suppo- § gg. Sixthly, there remains yet another 

w''"^ h^' more general .though perhaps less obserred, 
certain and abuse of words : and that is, that men hav- 
evident si^ ing by a long and fnraitiar use annexed to 
nifiivtioQ. them certain ideas,they are apt to imagine 
BO near and necessary a connexion between the names 
and the signification they use them in, that thtry for- 
wardly suppnse one cannot but understand what their 
meaning is.and therefore one ought to acquiesce in the 
words delivered, as if it were past doubt, that, in T " 
use of those common received sounds, the speakei 
hearer had necessarily the same precise ideas. Wh 
presuming, that when they have in discourse usc4i 
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terni,they have thereby ^s it were,set before others the 
very thing they talk of; and so likewise taking the 
words ofothers as naturally Etatiding for just what they 
themselves havebeen accustomed to apply them to,they 
never trouble themselves to explain their own, or un- 
derstand clearly otiiers' meaning. From whence com- 
monly proceed noise and wrangling, without improve- 
ment or information ; whilst men take words to be the 
constant regular marks of agreed notions, which in 
truth are no more hut the voluntary and unsteady signs 
of their own ideas. And yet men think it strange, if in 
discourse, or (where it is often absolutely necessary) 
in dispute, one sometimes asks the meaning of their 
terras ; though the arguings on e may every day observe 
in conversation make it evident, that there are few 
names of complex ideas which any two men use for the 
me just precise collection. It is hard to name a word 
luch wtU not be a clear instance of this. Life is a 
m, none more familiar. Any one almost would take 
Tfor an affront to be asked what he meant by it And 
yet if it comes in question, whether a plant, that lies 
ready formed in the seed, have life ; whether the cm- 
^bryo in an egg before incubation, or a man in b 
^K^oon without sense or motion, be alive or no : it is 
^Hpsy to perceive that a clear, distinct, settled idea does 
^Kot always accompany the use of so known a word ss 
that of life is. Some gross and confused conceptions 
men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the 
common words of their language; and such a loose 
use of their words serves them well enough in their 
ordinary discourses or affiurs. But this is not suffi- 
cient for philosophical inquiries. Knowledge and rea- 
soning require precise determinate ideas. And though 
men will not be so importunately dull, ssnottonnder- 
stand what others say without demanding an expli- 
cation of their terms ; nor so troublesomely critical, as 
to correct others in the use of the words they receive 

tm them : yet where truth and knowledge arc con- 
ned in the case, I know not what fault it can be to 
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desire the explication of words whose sense seems 
dubious ; or why a man should be ashamed to own his 
■ ignorance in what sense another man uses his words, 
since he has no other way of certainly knowing it but 
by being informed. This uhuse of taking words upon 
trust has nowhere spread so far, nor with so ill effects, 
as amongst men of letters. The multiplication and ob- 
stinacy of disputes, which have so laid waste the inteU 
Icctual world, is owing to nothing more than to tliis 
ill use of words. For though it be generally believed 
that there is great diversity of opinions in the volumes 
and variety of controversi es theworld is distracted wj ' 
yet the most I can find that the contending lear 
men of different parties do, in their arguings one ' 
another, is, that they speak different languages. 

1 am apt to imagine, that when any of them, quitting 
terms, think upon things, and know what they think, 
they think alt the same : though perhaps what they 
would have, be different. 

The ends of § ^^' '^^ conclude this consideratioD 
language: of the imperfection and abuscof language; 
l.Tocoiiyey the ends of language in our discourse with 
our ideas. otliers being chiefly these three : first, to 
make known one man's thoughts or ideas to another; 
secondly, to do it with as much ease and quickness as 
possible ; and, thirdly, thereby to convey the know- 
ledge of things ; language is either abused or de- 
ficient when it fails of any of these three. 

First, wordsfailintheiirstof these ends, and lay not 
open one man's ideas to another's view : I. When ,— "- 
liave names in their mouths without any determf' 
ideas in their minds, whereof they are the signs ; 
When they apply the common received names of 
language to ideas, to which the common use of thaf 
language docs not apply them : or, 3. When they apply, 
them very unsteadily, making them stand now for — " 
and by and by for another idea. 

2 To ilo it §. ^*" '*'*''^ondly, men fail of convo] 

their thoughts with all the quickness 
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ease that may be, when they have complex with ijiiu-k- 
ideas without having any distinct niimes "ess- 
for them. This is sometimes the fault of the lan- 
guage itself, which has not in it a sound yet applied 
to such a signification ; and sometimes the fault of the 
man, who has not yet learned the name for that idt-a 
he would show another. 

§ Q5. Thirdly, there is no knowledge 3 There- 
of things conveyed by men's words, when with tg con- 
their ideas agree not to the reality of vey the 
things. Though it he a defect, that has Jf "^Jf^^ 
its original in our ideas, which are not so ^' 

conformable to thenature of things, as attention, study, 
and application might make them; yet it fails not to 
extend itself to our words, too, when we use them as 
signs of real beings, which yet never liad any reality 
or existence. 

§ 26. First he that hath words of any 
language, without distinct ideas in his ""*^'51^5! 
mmd to which he applies them, does, so ^ these, 
far as he uses them in discourse, only 
make a noise without any sense or signification; and 
how learned soever he may seem by the use of hard words 
or learned terms, is not much more advanced thereby 
in knowledge than he would be in learning, who had 
nothing in his study but the bare titles of books, 
without possessing the contents of them. For all such 
words, however put into discourse, according to the 
right construction of grammatical rules, or the har- 
mony of well-turned periods, do yet amount to nothing 
but bare sounds, and nothing else. 

§ 27. Secondly, he that has complex ideas, without ' 
particular names for them, would be in no better case 1 
than a bookseller, who had in his warehouse volumes 
that lay there unbound, and without titles ; which he 
could therefore makeknown to others only by showing 
the loose sheets, and communicate them only by tale. 
This man is hindered in his discourse for want of words 
to communicate his complex ideas, which he is there- 
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fore forced to make known by an enumeration of tlie 
simple ones that compose tliem ; and so is fain often 
to use twenty words, to express what another man 
signifies in one. 

§ ^8. Thirdly, he that puts not constantly the same 
sign for the same idea, but uses the same words some- 
times in one, and sometimes in another signification, 
ought to pass in the schools and conversation for as fair 
a man, as he docs in tlte market and exchange, who 
sells several things under the same name. 

§ 2C(. Fourthly, he that applies the words of any Ian* 
guage to ideas different from those to which the C5om- 
mon use of tliat country applies them, however his own 
understanding may be filled with truth and light, will 
not by such words be able to convey much of it to 
others, without defining his terms. For however the 
sounds are such as are familiarly known, and easily 
enter the cars of those who arc accustomed to them; 
yet standing for other ideas than those they usually 
are annexed to, and are wont to excite in the mind of 
the hearers, they cannot make known the thoug' ~~ 
him who thus uses them. 

§ 30. Fifthly, he that imagined to himself snbsti^ 
such as never have been, and filled his hctid with m 
which have not any correspondence with the real qb* 
ture of things, to which yet he gives settled and 
defined names, may fill his discourse, and perhajw 
another man's head, with the fantastical imaginations 
of his own brain, but will be very far from advancing 
thereby one jot in real and true knowledge. 

§ 31. He that hath names without ideas, vrants 
meaning in his words, and speaks only empty sounds. 
He that hath complex ideas without names for then, 
wants liberty and despatch in his expressions, and il 
necessitated to use periphrases. He that uses hi* 
wordslooselyandunsteadily, will cither be not mini 
or not understood. He that applies his names to id 
different from their common uae, wants proprieQ 
his language, and speaks gibberish. A 
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the ideas of substances disagreeing with the real exist- 
ence of things, so far wants the materials of true 
knowledge in his understanding, and hath instead 
thereof chimeras. 

§ 32. In our notions concerning sub- 
stances, we are liable to all the former in- bsLi'ces 
conveniencies : v. g. he that uses the word 
tarantula, without having any imagination or idea of 
what it stands for, pronounces a good word ; but so 
long means nothing at all by it. 9. He that in a new- 
discovered country shall see several sorts of animals 
ond vegetables, unknown to lum before, may have as 
true ideas of them as of a horse or a stag ; but 
can speak of them only by a description, till he shall 
either take the names the natives call them by, or 
give them names himself. 3. He that uses the word 
body sometimes for pure extension, and sometimes for 
extension and solidity together, will talk very falla- 
ciously. 4. He that gives the name horse to that idea, 
which common usage calls mule, talks improperly, and 
will not be understood. 5. He that thinks the name 
centaur stands for some real being, imposes on himself, 
and mistakes words for things. 

§ 33. In modes and relations generally 
we are liable only to the four first of these ""wm 

• , T I ■ modes anil 

inconveniencies ; viz. 1. 1 may have in my relations. 
memory the names of modes, as gratitude 
or charity, and yet not have any precise ideas annexed 
ili4ny thoughts to those names. S. I may have ideas, 
and not know the names that belong to them ; v. g. I 
>' ^inay have the idea of a man's drinking till his colour 
and humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his 
eyes look red, and his feet fail him ; and yet not know, 
that it is to be called drunkenness. 3. I may have the 
ideas of virtues or vices, and names also, but apply 
them amiss : v. g. when I apply the name frugality to 
that idea which others call and signify by this sound, 
covetOQsness. 4. I may use any of those names with 
inconstancy. 5. But, in modes and relations, 1 cannot 
have ideas disagreeing to the existence of things : for 
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modes being complex ideas made by the mind at plea- 
sure ; and relation being but by way of considering or 
comparing two things together, and so also an idea of 
my own making; these ideas can scarce be found to 
disagree with any thing existingj since they are not 
in the mind as the copies of things regularly made by 
nature, nor as properties inseparably flowing from the 
internal constitution or essence of any substance ; but 
as it were patterns lodged in my memory, with names 
annexed to them, to denominate actions and relations 
by, as they come to exist. But the mistake is com- 
monly in my giving a wrong name to my concep- 
tions : and so using words in a different sense from 
other people, I am not understood, but am thought 
to have wrong ideas of them, when I give wrong 
names to them. Only if I put in my ideas of mixed 
modes or relations any inconsistent ideas together, I 
fill my head also with cliimeras ; since such ideas, if 
well examined, cannot so much as exist in the mind, 
much less any real being ever be denominated from 
them. 

§ 34. Since wit and fancy find easier en- 
tertainment in the world than dry truth 
and real knowledge, figurative speeches 
and aUusion in language will hardly be 
an imperfection or abuse of it. I con- 
fess, in discourses where we seek rather pleasure and 
delight than information and improvement, such orna- 
ments as are borrowed from them can scarce pass for 
faults. But yet if we would speak of things as they are, 
we must allow that all the art of rhetoric, besides, 
order and clearness, all the artificial and figurative 
application of words eloquence hath invented, are for 
nothing else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move the 
passions, and thereby mislead the judgment, and so io- 
deed are perfectcheats, and therefore, however laudable 
or allowable oratory may render them in harangues 
and popular addresses, they are certainly, in alldifr* 
courses that pretend to inform or instruct, wholly to 
be avoided; and where truth and knowledge are con- 
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cerned, cannot but be thought a great fault, either 
of the language or person that makes use of them. 
What, and how various they are, will be superfluous 
here to take notice ; the books of rhetoric which 
abound in the world will instruct those who want to 
be informed : only I cannot but observe how little the 
preservation and improvement of truth and knowledge 
IS the care and concern of mankind ; since the arts of 
fallacy are endowed and preferred. It is evident how 
much men love to deceive and be deceived, since rhe- 
toric, that powerful instrument of error and deceit, 
has its established professors, is publicly taught, and 
has always been had in great reputation : and I doubt 
not, but it will be thought great boldness, if not bru- 
tality in mc, to have said thus much against it. Elo- 
quence, like the fair sex, has too prevailing beauties 
in it to suffer itself ever to be spoken against. And 
it is in vain to find fault with those arts of deceiving 
wherein men find pleasure to be deceived. 



CHAPTER XL 

Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfections and 

Abuses. 

§ 1 . The natural and improved imper- 
fections of languages we have seen above They are 
at large ; and speech being the great y^®^ ^^ek- 
bond that holds society together, and the "^^* 
common conduit whereby the improvements of know- 
ledge are conveyed from one man, and one genera- 
tion to another ; it would well deserve our most se- 
rious thoughts to consider what remedies are to be 
found for the inconveniences above-mentioned. 

§ 2. I am not so vain to think, that any Arenoteasy. 
one can pretend to attempt the perfect re- 
forming the languages of the world, no, not so much as 

VOL. II. u 
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of Ilia own country, without rendering himself ridicu- 
lous. To require that men should use their words con- 
Ktnntly in the sume sense, and for none lint determined 
mid uniform ideas, would be to think that all men should 
have the same notions, and should talk of nothing hut 
what they have clear and distinct ideas of; which is not 
to be expected by any one, who hath not vanity enough 
to imagine he can prevail with men to be very knowing 
or very silent. Anil he must be very little skilled in 
the world, who thinks that a voluble tongue shall ac- 
company only a good understanding; or that men's 
talking much or little should hold proportion only to 
their knowledge. 

But yet ne- § 3. Bnt thongh the market and ex- 

cewiu? lo change must be left to their own ways of 
philotophy. talking, and gossipings not be robbed of 
their ancient privilege ; though the schools and men of 
argument would perhaps take it amiss to have any 
thing offered to abate the length, or lessen the num- 
ber of their disputes: yet methinks those who pretend 
seriously to search after or maintain truth, should 
think themselves obliged to study how they might 
deliver themselves without obscurity, doubtfulness, or 
equivocation, to which men's words arc naturally lia- 
ble, if care be not taken. 

... ^f § A; For he that shall well consider the 

words the errors and obscurity, the mistakes 
grtai cause confusion, that are spread in the w 
of isrrori. by an ji] use of words, will find some 
son to doubt wljether language, as it has been 
ployed, has contributed more to the improvement or 
hinderance of knowledge amongst mankind. How 
many are there that, when they would think on things, 
fix their thoughts only on words, especially when they 
would apply their minds to moral matters 1 And who 
then can wonder, if the result of such contemplations 
and reasonings, about little more than sounds, wliilst. 
the ideas they annexed to them are very confused and 
^ery ur.&teady, or perhaps none at all, — who con wa 
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, I say, that such thouglits nild reasonings ( 
nothiog but obscurity and mistake, without any clear 
'[udgraent or knowledge ? 

§ 5. This inconvenience, in an ill use of 
words, men suffer in their own private me- 
ditations : but much more inanit'est are the disorders] 
which follow from it, in conversation, discourse, and^ 
arguings with others. For language being the great 
conduit whereby men convey their discoveries, reason- 
ings, and knowledge, from one to another ; he that 
makes an ill use of it, though he docs not corrupt the 
fountains of knowledge, which are in things themselves; 
yet he does, as much as in him lies, break or stop the 
pipes, whereby it is distributed to the public use and 
•dvantage of mankind. He that uses words without 
any clear and steady meaning, what does he but lead 
himself and others into errors 1 And he tliat designedly 
does it, ought to be looked on as an enemy to truth and 
knowledge. And yet who can wonder that all the 
sciences and parts of knowledge have been so over- 
charged with obscure and equivocal terms, and insigni- 
ficant and doubtful expressions, capable to make the 
most attentive or quick-sighted very little or not at all 
the more knowing or orthodox ; since subtilty, in those 
who make profession to teach or defend truth, hath 
passed so much for a virtue : a virtue, indeed, which, i 
consisting for the most part in nothing but the falla-'fl 
cious and illusory use of obscure or deceitful terms, is-€ 
only fit to make men more conceited in their ignorance, j 
and more obstinate in their errors. 

§ G. Let us look into the books of con- 
troversy of any kind ; there we shall see, ]° 
that the effect of obscure, unsteady, or 
equivocal terras, is nothing but noise and wrangling^ 
about sounds, without convincing or bettering a man's 
understanding. For if the idea be not agreed on be- 
twixt the speaker and hearer, for which the words 
stand, the argument is not about things, but names. 
Aj often as such a word, whose signification is notd 
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nscertained betwixt them, comes in usr, their under- 
standing's have no other object wherein they agree, 
but barely the sound; the things that tliey think on 
lit that time, as expreased by that word, being quite 
different. 

§ 7. Whether a bat be a bird or no, is 
J""'[V^''"' not a question : whether a bat be another 
thin;* than indeed it is, or have other qua- 
lities than indeed it has, for that would be extremely 
nbsurd to doubt of: but the question is, 1, Either 
between those that acknowledge themselves to have 
but imperfect Ideas of one or both of this Kort of 
things, for which these names are supposed to stand ; 
ftnd then it is a real inquiry concerning the name of n 
bird or a bat, to make their yet im])erfect ideas of it 
more complete, by examining whether all the simple 
ideas, to which, combined together, they both give 
the name bird, be all to be found in a but : but this is 
a question only of inquirers (not disputers) who nei- 
ther affirm, nor deny, but examine. Or, 2. It \s a 
question between disputants, whereof the one aiHrms, 
and the other denies, that a bat is n bird. And then 
the question is barely about the signification of one 
or both these words ; in that they not having both 
the Slime complex ideas, to which they give these two 
names, one holds, and the other denies, that these two 
names may be aftirmed nnc of anotjier. Were they 
agreed in the signification of these two names, it were 
impossible they should dispute about them : for the? 
would presently and tlenrly see (were that adjust 
between them) whetlier all the simple ideas, of i 
more general name bird, were found in the 
idea of a bat, or no ; and so there could be no doaH 
whetlier a bat were a bird or no. And here I desire 
it may be considered, and carefully examined, whether 
the greatest part of the disputes in the world arc not 
merely vprbnl, and about the siguification of words ; 
and whether, if the terms they are made in were de- 
rtned, and reduced in their signification (as they 1 
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be where they signify anything) to determined col- 
lections of the simple ideas they do or should stand 
for, those disputes would not end of themselves, and 
immediately vanish. I leave it then to be considered, 
what the learning of disputation is, and how well 
they are employed for the advantage of themselves or 
others, whose business is only the vain ostentation of 
sounds ; i. e. those who spend their lives in disputes 
and controversies. When I shall see any of those 
combatants strip all his terms of ambiguity and ob- 
scurity (which every one may do in the words he uses 
himself) I shall think him a champion for knowledge, 
truth, and peace, and not the slave of vain-glory, am- 
bition, or a party. 

§ 8. To remedy the defects of speech before-men- 
tioned to some degree, and to prevent the inconveni- 
encies that follow from them, I imagine the observa- 
tion of these following rules may be of use, till some- 
body better able shall judge it worth his while to 
think more maturely on this matter, and oblige the 
world with his thoughts on it. 

First, a man shall take care to use no j. Remedy, 
word without a signification, no name to use no 
without an idea for which he makes it "^^^ ^i*^- 
stand. This rule wQl not seem altogether ^"* ^ ^*^ 
needless to any one who shall take the pains to re- 
collect how often he has met with such words, as in- 
stinct, sympathy and antipathy, &c. in the discourse 
of others, so made use of, as he might easily conclude, 
that those that used them had no ideas in their minds 
to which they applied them ; but spoke them only as 
sounds, which usually served instead of reasons on 
the like occasions. Not but that these words, and 
the like, have very proper significations in which they 
may be used ; but there being no natural connexion 
between any words and any ideas, these, and any 
other may be learned by rote, and pronounced or 
writ by men >«ho have no ideas in their minds to 
which they have annexed them, and for which they 
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make them stand ; which is necessary they should, if 
men would speak intelligibly even to themselves alone. 
9 T h ve § ^' Secondly, it is not enough a man 

distinct ideas UBCS his words as signs of some ideas : 
annexed to those he annexes them to, if they he sim- 
ple, must be clear and distinct ; if com- 
plex, must he determinate, i. e. the pre- 
cise collection of simple ideas settled in the mind, 
with that sound annexed to it, as the sign of that 
precise determined collection, and no other. This is 
very necessary in names of modes, and especially 
moral words ; which having no settled objects in na- 
ture, from whence their ideas are taken, as from their 
original are apt to be very confused. Justice is a 
word in every man's mouth, but most commonly with 
a very undetermined loose signification : which will 
always be so, unless a man has in his mind a distinct 
comprehension of the component parts that complex 
idea consists of: and if it be decompounded, must be 
able to resolve it still on, till he at Inst comes to the 
simple ideas that make it up : and unless this be done, 
a man makes an ill use of the word, let it be justice, 
for example, or any other. I do not say, a man need 
stand to recollect, and make this analysis at large, 
every time the word justice comes in his way : but 
this at least is necessary, that he have so examined 
the signification of that name, and settled the idea of 
all its parts in his mind, tliat he can do it when he 
pleases. If one, who makes his complex idea of jus- 
tice to be such a treatment of the person or goods of 
another as is according to law, hath not a clear and 
distinct idea what law is, which makes a part of lu3 
complex idea of justice, it is plain his idea of ju; 
itself will bo confused and imperfect. This exact™ 
will, perhaps, be judged very troublesome ; and th( 
fore most men will think they may be excused f 
settling the complex ideas of mixed modes so pre- 
cisely in their minds. But yet I must say, till this be 
lot he wondered that they have a graj 
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deal of obscurity and confusion in their o»ii niiudg|i 

■ and s great deal of wrangling in their discourse with, 
fttthers. 

I I 10. In the names of substaneej, for a ^„j i^A 
Tight use oi them, something more is re- and wm- \ 
'<quired than barely dctcrmiried ideas. In furniablo io % 
iiese the names must also be conformable s"l»tance«. 

Klo things iiE they exist : but of this I shall have occa- 
jSion to speak more at large by and by. This exnct> 
ttess is absolutely necessary in inquiries after philoso- 

' phical knowledge, and in controversies about truth. 
And though it would be well too if it extended itself 
to common conversation, and the ordinary afiairg of 
life ; yet 1 think that is scarce to be expected. Vul- 
gar notions suit vulgar discourses ; and both, though 
confused enough, yet serve pretty well the market and 
the wake. Merchants and lovers, cooks and tailors, 
have words wherewithal to despatch their ordinary 
iiRairs ; and so, 1 think, might philosophers and dis- 
putants too, if they had a mind to undei-stand, aud taj 
be clearly understood. 

§ 11. Thirdly, it is not enough that -^ . ■■* 
men have ideas, determined ideas, Cor -"T" 7- 
which they make tliese signs stand ; but ihcy must 

L slso take care to apply their words, as near ad may 
be, to such ideas as common use has annexed them to. j 
For words, especially of languages already framed, ' 
Wing no m&n'i private possession, but the com- 
gion measure of commerce and communication, it is 

root for any one, at pleasure, to change the stamp 
they are current in, nor alter the ideas they arc af- 
fixed to ; or at least, when there is a necessity to do ■ 
so, he is bound to give notice of it. Men's intea^J 
tions in speakinjj are, or at least should be, to be un«¥ 
derstood ; which cannot be without frequent exph.na- 
tious, demands, and other the like incommodious in- 
terruptions, where men do not follow common use. 
Propriety of s[M;ech is that which gives our thoughts 
eatrance into other men's minds with the greatest 
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ease and advnntnge ; anrl therefore deserves some 
part of our care and study, especially in tlie names of 
moral words. The proper signification and use of 
terms is best to be learned from those who in their 
writings and discourses appear to have had the clear- 
est notions, and applied to them their terms with the 
exactest choice and fitness. This way of using a 
man's words, according to the propriety of the lan- 
guage, though it have not always the good fortune 
to be understood, yet most commonly leaves the 
blame of it on him, who is so unskilful in tlie lan- 
guage he speaks, as not to understand it when made 
use of as it ought to be. 

§ 12. Fourthly, but because common 
4. To make use has not so visibly annexed any signi- 
fication to words, as to make men know 
always certainly what they precisely stand 
for; and because men in the improvement of their 
knowledge, come to have ideas different from the vul- 
gar and ordinary received ones, for which they must 
cither make new words (which men seldom venture 
to do, for fear of being thought guilty of affectation 
or novelty) or else must use old ones in a new signi- 
fication : therefore after the observation of the fore- 
going rules, it is sometimes necessary, for the ascer- 
taining the signification of words, to declare their 
meaning ; where either common use has left it uncer- 
tain and loose (ns it has in most names of very com* 
plex ideas) or where the term, being very material in 
the discourse, and that upon which it chiefly turns^is 
liable to any doubtfulness or mistake. 
And that § 13. As the ideas men's words stand 

thnw ways, for are of difierent sorts ; so the way of 
making known the ideas they stand for, when there 
is occasion, is also different. For though defining be 
thonght the proper way to make known the proper 
signification of words, yet there arc some words that 
will not bo defined, as there are others, whose precise 
meaning cannot be made known but by definition; 
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and perhaps a third, which partake somewhat of both 
the other, as we shall see in the names of simple ideas, 
modes, and substances. 

§ It. First, when a man makes use of ] [^ ^imnle 
the name of any simple idea, which he idew. bysy- 
perceives is not understood, or is in danger nonj-mous 
to be mistaken, he is obliged by the laws t™s, or 
of ingenuity, and the end of speech, to '"*'"'g- 
declare his meaning, and make known what idea he 
makes it stand for. This, as has been shown, cannot be 
done by definition ; and therefore, when a synonymous 
word fails to do it, there is but one of these ways left. 
First, sometimes the naming tliesubject, wherein that 
simple idea is to be found, will make its name to be 
understood by those who are acquainted with that sub- 
ject, and know it by that name. So to make a country- 
man understand what " feuille-morte" colour signifies, 
it may suffice to tell him, it is the colour of withered 
leaves falling in autumn. Secondly, but the only 
sure way of making known the signification of the 
name of any simple idea is by presenting to his senses 
that subject which may produce it in his mind, and 
make him actually have the idea that word stands for. 

§ 15. Secondly, mixed modes, especially 2. In nixed 
those belonging to morality, being most modra, by 
of them such combinations of ideas as the oefin'tion. 
mind puts together of its own choice, and whereof 
there are not always standing patterns to be found 
existing ; the signification of their names cannot be 
made known, as those of simple ideas, by any showing; 
but, in recompense thereof, may be perfectly and ex- 
actly defined. For they being combinations of several 
ideas that the mind of man has arbitrarily puttogether, 
without reference to any archetypes, men may, if they 
please, exactly know the ideas that go to each com- 
position, and so both use these words in a certain and 
undoubted signification, and perfectly declare, when 

Ire is occasion, what they stand for. This, if well 
sidcrcd, would lay great blame on those who make 
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not their discourses about moral tilings very clear and 
distinct. For since the precise Nigniiicatioii of the 
names of mixed modes, or, which is all one, the real 
essence of each species is to be known, they being not 
of nature's but man's making, it is a great negligence* 
and perverscncss to discourse of moral things with 
uncertainty and obscurity ; which is more pardonable 
in treating of natural substances, where doubtful terms 
are hardly to be avoided, for a ijuitc contrary reason, 
as we shall gee by and by. 

Morality ca- S IG. Upon this ground it is, that I am 
IHtbleofilc- bold to think that morality is capable of 
mougtration. demonstration, as well as mathematics: 
since the precise real essence of the things moral 
words stand for may be perfectly known j and so the 
congruity and incongruity of the things themselves 
be certainly discovered ; in which consists perfect 
knowledge. Nor let any one object, that the names 
of substances are often to be made use of in morality, 
as well as those of modes, from which will arise ob- 
scurity. For as to substances, when concerned in 
moral discourses, their divers natures are not so much 
iaquired into as supposed ; v. g. when wc say that 
man i^ subject to law, we mean nothing by man but 
a corporeal rational creature : what the real essence 
or other qualities of that creature are, in this case, is 
no way considered. And therefore, whether a child 
or changeling he a man in a physical sense, may 
amongst the naturalists be as disputable as it will, it 
concerns not at .ill the moral man, as I may cull him, 
which is this immoveable unchangeuhlc idea, a cor- 
poreal rational being. For were there a monkey, or 
any other creature to be found, that has the use of 
reason to such a degree as to be able to understand 
general signs, and to deduce consequences about ge- 
neral ideas, he would no donbt be subject to law, ami 
in that sense bo a man, how much soever he diHlrtd 
in shape from others uf that name. The iiauics of 
substances, if they he used. ii|L them as they should. 
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^^Ptrn no more disturb moral timii they <1o matliematicul 
discourses: where, if the mathematician speaks of a 
cube or globe of gold, or any other body, he has his 
clear settled idea which varies not, though it may by 

E^^nistalce be applied to a particular body to which it 

^^weloiigs not. 

^^ § 17. This I have here mentioned by the Definitions 
by, to show of what consequence it is for can make 
men, in their names of mixed modes, and "iifBl dis- 
consecjuently in all their moral discourses, w"™»clt«r. 
to define their words when there is occasion : since 
thereby moral knowledge may be brought to so great ; 
clearness and certainty. An^ it must be great want ] 
of ingenuity (to say no worse of it) to refuse to do it : ' 
since a definition is the only way whereby the precise 
meaning of moral words can be known ; and yet a way ' 
whereby their meaning may be known certainly, and' , 
without leaving any room for any contest about it. 
And therefore tlie negligence or perverseness of man- 
kind cannot be excused, if their discourses in morality 
be not much more clear than those in natural phi- 
losophy : since they are about ideas in the mind, which ' 
are none of them false or disproportionate: they having ' 
no external beings for the archetypes which they are 
referred to, and must correspond with. It is far easier 

I for men to frame in their minds an idea which shall 
]be the standard to which they will give the name 1 
iQstice, with which pattern, so made, all actions that 
igree shall pass under that denomination; than, having 
Ken Aristides, to frame an idea that shall in all things 
be exactly like him ; who is as he ts, let men make 
what idea they please of him. For the one, they need , 
but know the combination of ideas that are put to- 1 
gether in their own minds; for the other, they must ' 
inquire into the whole nature, and abstruse hidden 
constitution, and various qualities of a thing existing 
without them. 

S 18. Another reason that makes the de- Aud i« tlie 
fiuing of mixed modes so necessary, espe- only way. 
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cially or moral words, is ivhat 1 mentioned a little 
before, viz. that it is the only way whereby the signi- 
fication of the most of them can be known with cer- 
tJiinty. Foi- the ideas they stand for bcins* for ihc 
most part such whose component parts nowlierp exist 
together, but scattered and mingled with otliers, it ts 
the mind alone that collecls them, and gives them the 
union of one idea: and it is only by words, enumerating 
the several simple ideas which the mind has unitcu, 
that we can moke known to others what their name* 
stand for ; the assistance of the senses in this case not 
helping U3, by the proposal of sensible objects, to sliow 
the ideas which our names of this kind stand for, as it 
does often in the names of sensible simple ideas, and 
also to some degree in those of substances. 
3. In sub- § '9- Thirdly, for the explaining the 

stances liy signification of the names of substances, as 
showing and they stand for the ideas we have of their 
de-filling. distinct species, both the fore-mentioned 

ways, viz. of showing and defining, are requisite in 
many cases to be made use of. For there being or- 
dinarily in each sort some leading qualities, to which 
we suppose tlie other ideas, which make up our com- 
plex idea of that species, annexed ; we forwardly give 
the specific name to that thing, wlierein that charac- 
teristical mark is found, which wc take to be the most 
distinguishing idea of that species. These leading or 
characteristical (as I may call them) ideas, in the sorts 
of animals and vegetables, are (as has been before 
remarked, ch. vi. § 29. niui ch. ix. § 15.) mostly figure, 
and in inanimate bodies colour, and in some both to. 
gether. Now, 

, . , . § 20, These leading sensible qualities 

bttdintr nn»- are tliose which make the chief ingredients 
lititta of sub- of our specific ideas, and consequently 
iitjuiwawu the most observable and invariable part 
slionw *' '" '^® definitions of our specific names, as 
attributed to sorts of substances coming 
under our knowledge. For though the sound man. 
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in its own nature, be as apt to signify a complex idea, 
made up of animality and rationality, united in the 
same subject, as to signify any other combination; 
yet used as a mark to stand for a sort of creatures we 
count of our own kind, perhaps, the outward shape is 
as necessary to be taken into our complex idea, signi- 
fied by the word man, as any other we find in it : and 
therefore why Plato's ** animal implume bipes latis 
unguihwt' should not be a good definition of the name 
man, standing for that sort of creatures, will not be 
easy to show: for it is the shape, as the leading 
quality, that seems more to determine that species 
than a faculty of reasoning, which appears not at 
first, and in some never. And if this be not allowed 
to be so, I do not know how they can be excused from 
murder who kill monstrous births, (as we call them) 
because of an unordinary shape, without knowing 
whether they have a rational soul or no ; which can 
be no more, discerned in a well-formed than ill-shaped 
infant, as soon as born. And who is it has informed 
us, that a rational soul can inhabit no tenement, 
unless it has just such a sort of frontispiece; or can 
join itself to, and inform no sort of body but one that 
is just of such an outward structure ? 

§ 2L Now these leading qualities are best made 
known by showing, and can hardly be made known 
otherwise. For the shape of a horse, or cassuary, 
will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the 
mind by words ; the sight of the animals doth it a 
thousand times better : and the idea of the particular 
colour of gold is not to be got by any description of 
it, but only by the frequent exercise of the eyes about 
it, as is evident in those who are used to this metal, 
who will frequently distinguish true from counterfeit, 
pure from adulterate, by the sight ; where others (who 
have as good eyes, but yet by use have not got. the 
precise nice idea of that peculiar yellow) shall not 
perceive any difierence. The like may be said of 
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tliose otlier simple idens, peculiar in tlieir kind to any 
substance, for \vhich precise ideas there are no poca- 
liar names. The particular ringing Bound there is in 
gold, distinct from the sound of other bodies, has no 
particular name annexed to it, no more than the par* 
ticular yellow that belongs to that metal. 
Till, ideas of § 23- But because many of the simple 
tlidr jiowtTB ideas that make up our specific ideas of 
best by dc- substances arc powers which lie not ob- 
iiitiim. vious to our senses in the things as they 

ordinarily appear ; therefore in the signification of our 
names of substances, some part of the signitication will 
be better made known by enumeratinj^ those simple 
ideas than by showing the substance itself. For he 
that to the yellow shining colour of gold got by sight, 
shall, from my enumerating them, have the ideas of 
great ductility, fusibility, hxedness, and solubility in 
aq. regia, will have a perfecter idea of gold than he 
can have by seeing a piece of gold, and tltereby im- 
printing in his mind only its obvious qualities. But 
if the formal constitution of this shining, heavy, duc- 
tile thing (from whence all these its properties flow) 
lay open to our senses, as the formal constitution or 
essence of a triangle does, the signification of the word 
gold might as easily be ascertained as that of triangle. 
A reflection § 23. Hence we may take notice liow 

ontheknow- much the foundation of all our knowledge 
ledge of spi- of corporeal things hes in our senses. 
" ' For how spirits, separate from bodies 

(whose knowledge and ideas of these things are cer- 
tainly much more perfect than ours) know them, we 
have no notion, no idea at all. The whole extent of 
our knowledge or imagination reaches not beyond 
our own ideas limited to our ways of perception. 
Though yet it be not tcs be doubted that spirits of a 
higher rank than those immersed in Hcsh may 1 
as clear ideas of the radical constitution of substai 
as ne have of a triangle, and so perceive how allti 
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properties and operations flow from thence; but the 
manner how they come by that knowledge exceeds 
our conceptions. 

§ 24. But though definitions will serrc ... , 
to explain the names of substances as they ofsubsianwn 
stand for our ideas ; yet they leave them musi be 
not without great imperfection as they wnfunna- 
stand for things. For our names of sub- '''*' ""'""B"- 
stances being not put barely for our ideas, but being 
made use of ultimately to represent things, and so nre 
put in their place ; their signification must agree with 
the truth of things as well as with men's ideas. And 
therefore in substances we are not always to rest in 
tlie ordinary complex idea, commonly received as the 
signification of that word, but must go a little farther, 
and inquire into the nature and properties of the 
things themselves, and thereby perfect, as much as we 
can, our ideas of their distinct species ; or else leam 
them from such as are used to that sort of things, and 
are experienced in them. For since it is intended their 
names should stand for such collections of simple ideas 
as dn really exist in things themselves, as well as for 
the complex idea in other men's minds, which in their 
ordinary acceptation they stand for: therefore to de- 
fine their names right, natural history is to be inquired 
into ; and their properties are, with care and exa- 
mination, to be found out. For it is not enough, for 
the avoiding inconveniences in discourse and argu- 
ings about natural bodies and substantial things, to 
have learned, from the propriety of the language, the 
common, but confused, or very imperfect idea, to 
which each word is applied, and to keep them to that 
idea in ou^ use of them : but we must, by acquainting 
ourselves with the history of that sort of things, rec- 
tify and settle our complex idea belonging to each 
specific name ; and in discourse with others, (if we 
find them mistake us) wc ought to tcU what the com- 

Ilex idea is, that wc make such a name stand for. 
ais is the more necessary to be done by all those who 
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search after knowledge and pliilosopliical verity, in 
that children, being taught words whilst they hove 
but imperfect notions of things, apply them at ran- 
dom, and without much thinlcing, and seldom frame 
determined ideas to be signified by them. '\Vhicb 
custom (it being easy, and serving well enough for 
the ordinary affairs of life and conversation) they are 
apt to continue when they are men : and so begin at 
the wrong end, learning words first and perfectly, but 
make the notions to which they apply tliose words 
afterwards very overtly. By this means it comes to 
pass, that men speaking the proper language of their 
country, i.e. according to grammar rules of that lan- 
guage, do yet speak very improperly of things tlteiD- 
selves ; and, by their arguing one with another, make 
but small progress in the discoveries of useful truths, 
and the knowledge of things, as they are to be found 
in themselves, and not in our imaginations ; and It 
matters not much, for the improvement of our know- 
ledge, how they are called, 

I 25. It were therefore to he wished. 
Not easy to ^^^^^ j^^^j, versed in physical inquiries, and 
acquainted with the several sorts of natu* 
ral bodies, would set down those simple ideas, wherein 
they observe the individuals of each sort constantly to 
agree. This would remedy a great deal of that con- 
fusion which comes from several persons applying 
the saniG name to a collection r>f a smaller or greater 
number of sensible qualities, proportionably as they 
have been more or less acquainted witli, or accurate 
in examining the qualities of any sort of things which 
come under one denomination. But a dictionary of 
this sort containing, as it were, a natural history, re- 
quires too many hands, as well as too much time, 
cost, pains, and sagacity, ever to be hoped for ; and 
till that be done, we must content ourselves with such 
definitions of the names of substanees as explain the 
sense men use them in. And it would be well, where 
there is occasion, if they would afford us so mi 
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1. 
•This yet is not usnnlly done ; but men talk to one 
^uothcr, and dispute in words, whose meaning is not_ 
iiHgrccd between tliem, oul of a mistake, that the sig 
jlificatioDs of common words are certainly established! 
,Bnd the precise ideas they stand for perfectly know 
^nd that it is a shame to be ignorant of them. Both. ' 
jwbich suppositions are false: no names of complex ' 
ideas havmg so settled determined significations, that J 
they are constantly used for the same precise ideo^ 
Nor is it a shame for n man not to have a certailj 
knowledge of any thing, but by the necessary «a 

• of attaining it; and so it is no discredit not to kni 
what precise idea any sound stands for in i 
man's mind, without he declare it to me by som 
other way than barely using that sound ; there being 
no other way, without such a declaration, certainly t 
know it. Indeed, the necessity of communication b_ 

» language brings men to an agreement in the $igni*J 
fication of common words, within some tolerable latjg 
tude, that may serve for ordinary conversation : an4 
so a man cannot be supposed wholly ignorant of th)"' 
ideas which are annexed to words by common use, i: 
u language familiar to him. But common use, bein 
but a very uncertain rule, which reduces itself at lai 
to the ideas of particular men, proves often but a ver 
variable standard. But though such a dictionary, a^ 
I have above-mentioned, will require too much tim^ 
cost, and pains, to be hoped for in this age; yet xaSt 
thinks it is not unreasonable to propose, that wordi 
standing for things,which are known and distinguished 
by their outward shapes, should be expressed by littl^ 
draughts and prints made of them. A vocabulary 
made after this fashion would perhaps, with more easCja 
and in less time, teach the true signification of man 
terras, especially in languages of remote countries o 
ages, and settle truer ideas in men's minds of several! 
things, whereof wc read the names in ancient author3,J 
than all the large and laborious comments of learncd| 
critics. Naturalists, that treat of plants and animals 
have found the benefit of this way : and he that ha 
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; reason to con- 
fess, that he has a clearer idea of apium or ibex, from 
a little print of that herb or beast, than he could have 
from a long definition of the names of either of them. 
And so no doubt he would have of strigil and BbLnim, 
if, instead of curry-coml) and cymbal, which are the 
English names dictionaries render them by, he could 
see stamped in the margin small pictures of these in- 
struments, as they were in use amongst the ancients. 
"Toga, tunica, pallium," are words easily translated 
by gown, coat, and cloak ; but we have thereby no 
more true ideas of the fashion of those habits amongst 
the Romans than we have of the faces of the tailors 
who made them. Such things as these, which the eye 
distinguishes by their shapes, would be best let into 
the muid by draughts made of them, and more de- 
termine the signification of such words than any other 
words set for them, or made use of to define them. 
But this only by the by. 

5 Bv con- § ^^- ^'ftWy, if men will not be at the 

guncy in pains to declare the meaning of their 
their signifi- words, and definitions of their terms art 
cation. j,Qt tQ be had; yet this is the least that 

can be expected, that in all discourses, wherein one 
man pretends to instruct or convince another, ha 
should Use the same word constantly in the same 
sense : if this were done (which nobody can refuse 
without great disingenuity), many of the book^ ex- 
tant might be spared ; many of the controversies in 
dispute would be at an end; several of those great 
volumes, swoln with ambiguous words, now used in 
one sense, and by and by in another, would shrink 
into a very narrow compass ; and many of the philoso- 
phers' (to mention no other) as well as poets' works, 
might be contained in a nutshell. 
When the § ^- ^^^ ^*^'^'' ^"' ^^ provision of 

tBrintion u words is SO scanty in respect of that infi- 
to be ex- nite variety of thoughts, that men, want- 
pbiaed. .j^g terms to suit their precise notions, 

will, notwithstanding their utmost caution, bo forced 
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often to use the same word in somewhat different 
senses. And though in the continuation of a dis- 
course, or the pursuit of an argument, there can be 
hardly room to digress into a particular definition as 
often as a man varies the signification of any term; 
yet the import of the discourse will, for the most part, 
if there be no designed fallacy, sufficiently lead candid 
and intelligent readers into the true meaning of it : 
but where there is not sufficient to guide the reader, 
there it concerns the writer to explain his meaning, 
and show in what sense he there uses that term. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of Knowledge in General. 

§ 1. Since the mind^ in all its thoughts 
kdreclm^" *^^ reasonings^ hath no other immediate 
Tersant object but its own ideas, which it alone 

about our does or can contemplate; it is evident, 
ideas. ^^^ ^^^ knowledge is only conversant 

about them. 

Knowledge § 2* Knowledge then seems to me to 

is the per- be nothing but the perception of the con- 
ception of nexion and agreement, or disagreement 
mcn^OT^is- ^^^ repugnancy, of any of our ideas. In 
agreement this alone it consists. Where this per- 
^ two ideas, ception is, there is knowledge ; and where 
it is not, there, though we may fancy, guess, or believe, 
yet we always come short of knowledge. For when 
we know that white is not black, what do we else but 
perceive that these two ideas do not agree ? When 
we possess ourselves with the utmost security of the 
demonstration, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones, what do we more but per- 
ceive, that equality to two right ones does necessarily 
agree to, and is inseparable from, the three angles of 
a triangle* ? 

* The placing of certainty^ as Mr. Locke does^ in the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas> the bishop of 
Worcester suspects may be of dangerous consequence to that 
article of fsuth which he has endeavoured to defend; to which 
Mr. Locke answers!^ since your lordship hath not, as I remember, 

t In his second letter to the bishop of Worcester. 
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§ 3. But to understarid a little more This a, 
distinctly wherein this agreement or dis- n 
agreement consists, I think we mny reduce ' 
it all In these (bur sorts : 

1. Identity, or diversity. 

3. Relation. 
S. Co-existence, or necessary connexion. 

4. Real existence. 
§ 4. First, as to the first sort of agree- i. of idea- ' 

ment or disagreement, viz. identity or di- tity or 
vcTsity. It is the first act of the mind, 'liversity. 
when it has any sentiments or ideas at all, to perceivi 
its ideas; and so far as it perceives them, to kno'' 
each what it is, and thereby also to perceive theil 

■hoiTn, or gone ubout to rIiow, how this propoHition, via, that cer._^ 
tainty coiuisU in the perception of the agreement or disagrecmei 
of two ideas, is opposite or inconsistent with that article of fiut| 
whiuh your lorihliip has cndenvourod to defend ; it is plain, 
but your lonliihip's fenr, that it may Ix; of dangerous consequet 
to it. which, 03 I humbly conceive, is no proof that it li 
incoDsistent with thut article. 

Nobody, I think, can blame your lordship, or any on 
being concerned for any article of the christian faith ; but if th^ 
ooncem (as it may, and as we know it has done) makrs any c 
apprehvnd danger, where no danger 'a, are wc, therefore, to ffni" 1 
up and condemn any proposition, because any one, though of tha / 
fir^t rank and magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous conneque 
to any truth of religion, without showing that it is so? If such fi 
be the measures whereby to judge of truOi and fabehocid, the affini 
ing that (here nre antipodes would be still a heresy ; and the doo 
trine of the motion of the earth muBt be rejected, m overthronii^^ 
tlic truth of the scriiiture ; for of that dangerous consequence it 
^Ins been tii)i)reh ended to be, by many teamed and pious divines, 
^Out of their great concern for religion. And yet, notwithstanding 
lho(c ^at apprehensions of what dangerous consequence it mi^t 
be, it n now universally received by learneil men, us an undoubW)*^ 
truth ; and writ for by some, whose belief of the scripture is not ji 
all qurationed ; and particularly, very lat«Iy, by a divine of tj 
church of England, with great strength of reason, in his wouderfii" 
ingenioui Xcw Theory a* the Earth. 

Tlic reason your lordship gives of your fuars, hat il may be of 
tueh dan^ous consequence to that article of faith which your 
lordship cndcnvours to defend, though it occur in more placei 
than one, is only tins, viz. That it is made use of b>' il' 
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difference, and that one is not another. This is so 
absolutely necessary, that without it there could be 
no knowledge, no reasoning, no imagination, no di- 
stinct thoughts at all. By tliis the mind clearly and 
infallibly perceives each idea to agree with itself, and 
to be what is; and all distinct ideas to disagree, t. e. 
the one not to be the other ; and this it does without 
pains, labour, or deduction ; but at first view, by its 
natural power of perception and distinction. And 
though men of art have reduced this into those general 
rules, " what is, is," and " it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be," for ready application 
in all cases, wherein there may be occasion to reflect 
on it; yet it is certain, that the first exercise of this 

mischief, i. e. to oppose that artielu of faith which your lorj- 
ship hath endeavoured to defend. But, my lord, if it be it Tvsaaa 
to lay \fj any thing as bod, because it in, or may be used to 
an ill purpose, I know not what will be innocent enough tn bo 
kept. Arms, which were made fur our defence, ore soinetiines 
made use of to do migchief ; and yet they nre not thought of dun- 
genma conBetjucnce for oil that. Nobody lay* by hia sword anJ 
pistols, or thinlu thera of such dangerous conscqueitce as to be 
neglected, or thrown away, because robbers, and the worst of men, 
sometimes make use of them, to take sway honest men's lire* tir 
goods. And the reason is, because they were designed, nnd will 
serve to preserve them. And who knows but this nuiy be the 
present case? If your lordship thinks, that placing of uertainty ia 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement uf idcua he to bo 
rejected as fuLje, because you apprehend it may be uf dttiigcroui 
consequence to that article of fiuth : on the othur side, porhapi 
others, with me, may think it a defence against error, and ao (ai 
being of good use) to be received and adhered to. 

I would not, my lord, be hereby thought to set up my own, or 
nny one's Judgment against your lordships. But I have said thil 
only to show, whilst the argument lies for or against tlie truth ef 
any proposition, barely in on imagination that it nuiy be uf conK- 
tjuence to the suppordng or overthrowing of any remote truth ; it 
will be impossible, that way, to determine of the truth or foliuihoud 
of that proposition. For imagination will be set up agninat fm»> 
gtnation, and the stronger probably will be against your lordship ; 
the strongest imuginnlions being usually in the weaken hew. 
The only way, in this case, to put it puiit doubt, is to show the in- 
consistency of the two prupositimis ; and then it will be Men, Uiftt 
ono overthrows the other ; the true, the false one. 
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ulty is about particular ideas. A man infallibly 
)Ows, as soon as ever he lias them in his mind, that 
ideas he calls white and round, are the very ideas 
y are, and that they are not other ideas which he , 
lis red or square. Nor can any maxim or proposi- 
tion in the world make him know it clearer or surer 
than he did before, and without any such general ' 
rule. This then is the Hrst agreement or disagrce- 
lent, which the mind perceives in its ideas ; which it 
tways perceives at first sight : and if there ever hap- 
^ ill any doubt about it, it will always be found to be 
about the names, and not the ideas themselves, whose 
identity and diversity will always be perceived as soon 
and clearly as the ideas themselves are ; nor can it 
bly be otherwise. 

Four lOTdship says, indeed, tLii is a new method of certainty. 

prill not say so myself, for fear of deserving a second reproof hiua 

T lordship, lor being too forward to assume to myself the hi>< 

ir of being an original. But tliis, I think, gives me occaaion, 

1 will excuse me &um licing thought impertinent, if I ask your 

ship, whether there be any other, or older method of certainty i 

and what it is ? For, if there be no other, nor older than this, 

either this was always the method of certainty, and so mine is no 

WW uue ; or else the world is obliged to me for this new one, after 

gnng been so long in the want of tm necessary a thing as a me- 

1 of certainty. If there be aa older, I amanre your lordship 

lot but know it ; your condemuing mine as new, as well as your 

igh insight into antiquity, cannot hut satis^ every body that 

,0, And therefore to set the world right in a thing of that 

t concernment, and t« overthrow mine, and thereby prevent 

t dangerous consequence there a in my having unremuiiably 

tted it, will not, I humbly conmre, nuKbecome your lordohip's 

ft of that article yuu have endeavoured to defend, nor the gond- 

' TOU bear to truth in general. For I will lie iinswenvble for 

elf, that I shall ; and I think I may be for all others, that they 

^witl give off the placing of certainty in the perception of the 

^ — lent or dis^reem«nt of ideas, if jour lordship will be pleased 

V that it lies in any thing else. 
C-But truly, not to ascribe to myself an invention of what bos been 
•sold as knowledsG lain the world, I must own, I am not guilty 
of what your lordship ia pleased tn call starting new DiMhtids of 
certainty. Knowledge, ever sinoe there has been any in the world, 
* s eotuislcd in one particular action in the mind ; and no, I con- 
re, will continue to do to the end of it. And to st 
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2. Relative. § ^- Secondty, the next sort of agree^ 

raent or disagreement, the mind perceives 
in any ofits ideas, miiy, I think, be called relatire, and 
is uothing' but the perception of the relation between 
aoy two ideas, of what kind soever, whether sub- 
stances, modes, or any other. For since all distinct 
ideas must eternally be known not to be the same, and 
80 be universally and constantly denied one of another, 
there could be no room for any positive knowledge at 
all, if we could not perceive any relation between our 
ideas, and find out the agreement or disagreement 
they have one with another, in several ways the mil 
tokes of comparing them. 



thuds (if knuwledge, at certainty, (£ur they ure t 
tiling) i- e. to find out ' 
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^, d propose nfw tnetnods of attaining knonw 

Ici^, eitlier with more ease and {mii-knras, or in tilings yrt un- 
known, is what I think nobody could blame: but this u not that 
iphicb jour lordslii^ here means, by ne'\v methods of certaintr. 
Your lordship, I think, means by it, the placing of certainty m 
Mimctbing, wberein cither it docs not cotusiiit, or else wherein it 
was not placed before noiF ; if this be to be culled a new metliod 
of certainty. As to the latter of these, I shall know whether I 
am guilty or no, when your lordship will do lus the favour to Ull 
mc wherein it was placed before : which your lordsliip knows I 
professed ni]^sclf ignorunt of, when I (vrit my book, and so I am 
still, liut if starting new methods of certainty be the placing of 
certainty in something wherein it does not consist ; whether I tiavs 
done that or no, I must appeal to the experience of mankind. 

There are several actions of men's minds, that Ihey arc con- 
scious to themselves of performing, as willing, believing, knoiving, 
&c- which they have so particular sense of, that they can diatin- 
guieh them one from another ; or else they could not say, when 
they willed, when they believed, and when thw knew any thing. 
But thou^ these actions were different enough from one another, 
not to be confounded by those who spoke of them, yet nobody, 
that J had met with, had, in their writings, particuliirly set duwu 
wherein the act of knowins precisely eongisteu. 



To tliis rctlcction upon the actions of my own mind the sutijeat 
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wherein if I Late done any thing new, tt lina Iwcn to ilcscnbo t<» 
othen, inorc imrticuiarly tbaei Iiad been done liefiirr, what it b 
their _ Qunds tin when they perform ihut action whidi thmr «dl 

knowing ; and if, uptm vxamluatiou, thev observe I have g 

true account of that oction o~ ' ' ' 
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§ 6. Thirdly, the third sort of agree- 
ment, or disagreement, to be found in our is'[^lf^"" 
ideas, which the perception of the mind is 
employed about, is co-existence, or non-co-existence 
in the same subject ; and this belongs particularly to 
substances. Thus when we pronounce concerning 
gold that it is fixed, our knowledge of this truth 
^^mounts to no more but this, that fixedness, or a 
Btower to remain in the fire unconsumed, is an idea 
^Hbat always accompanies, and is joined with that par- 
^Kcular sort of yellowness, weight, fusibility, malleable- 
ness, and solubility iu aq. regia, which make our com- 
plex idea, signified by the word gold. 



suppose it will be in vain to dispute against what they find nnd feel 
in themselves. Anil if 1 have not told them right and esai-tly what 
tbcy flD<l and feel in ihcauelvea, when their minds perfumi the act 
of knowing, what I have said will be all in rain ; men will not be 
peisuaded against their senses. Knowledge is an internal percep- 
tion of their minds ; und tf, when they reflect on it, they And it is 
^^^tt what I have said it is, my groundless conceit will not be hcark- 
^^■bd to, but be ejcploded by every body, and die of itself : and ni>- 
^^^vy need to be at any pains to drive it out of the world. So im 
^^HbiUe is it to find out, or start new methods of certainty, or t 
^^K(ve them received, if any one places it in any thing but in that 1 
wherein it really consists ; much less can any ooe be in danger to ' 
be misled into error, by uny such new, and to every one visibly i 
. MiiKlesii, project. Can it be supjtosed, that any one could start a 
Iw method of seeing, and persuade men thereW that they do Boi 
Bwhat they do see? Is it to be feared, that any one can cast 
'st over their eyes, that they should not know when they 
o he led out of their way by it ? 
Knowledge, I find in myself, and I conceive in others, consists 
in the perception of the agreement or disagreement of the iiume- 
diate objects of the mind in thinking, which I call ideas: but whe- 
__ther it does so in othen or no, must be determined by their own 
frience, reflecting upon the action of their mind in knowing j 
r that I cannot alter, nor, I think, they themselves. But whe- 
r they will call those immediate objects of their minds in think- 
er no, is perfectly in their own choice. If they dislike 
r, they may tall them notions or conceptions, or how they 
; it ni&tten not, if they use them so as to avoid obscurity 
I confusion. If they are constantly used in the same and a 
iwn sense, every one has the liberty to please himself iu his 
terms ; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor science, in that ; 
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§ 7. Fourthly, the fourth and last sort 
is that ofactual and real existence agree- 
ing to any idea. Within these four sorts 
ofagreement or disagreement is, I suppose, contained 
all the knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all 
the inquiries we can make concerning any of our 
ideas, all that we know or can afKrm concerning any 
of them, is, that it is, or is not, the same with some 
other; that it does, or does not, always co-exist with 
tiorae other idea in the same subject; that it has thU 
or that relation with some other idea ; or tliat it liaa a 
real existence without the mind. Thus blue is not 



tliough those that take them for things, and not for what they nr^ 
bare arbitrary opts of our ideas, make a ^reat deal adu oflea 
About them; na if some great matter lay in the use of this or that 
found. All that I know or can imagine of difference ttlxiut theni 
is, that those words ure always best, whose sigiutications hk belt 
knon-n in the eema they are used ; and so are least apt to bnxd 
t-'onfiision. 

My lord, your lordship hatli been pleased to find fault with my 
UHC of the new term, ideas, without telling mc a better name for 
th« immediate objecis of the muid in thinking. Your lordship aliif 
has been pleased to find fault with my definition of knowledn 
without doing mc the favour to give me a better. Fur it i* ral^ 
about my de&dtion of knowledge that all this stir eonceminp cetw 
tainty b made- For, with me, to know and to be certiun u tho 
same thing ; what I know, that I am certain of ; and wliat 1 am cer> 
tain of, that 1 know. What reaches to knowledge, I think rauy bo 
i-alled ccrlninty ; und what comes short of leitainty, I think cuanat 
be called l^nowk'dge ; as your lordithip could aik. hut obaerve in 
the 18th section of chop. 4. of my 4th book, which you have quoted. 

My definition of knowledge stands thus : " knowledge seems to 
mil to be nothing but the perception of tlic connexion and Bgre*- 
mcnt, or disagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas." This 
definition your lordship dislikes, and apprehends it may lie of dan- 
gerous consequence as to that article of christian faith which youi 
Fordship hath endeavoured to defend. For this there is a very caurf 
remedy : it is hut for your lordship to set aside this definilioa ol 
knowledge by giving us a better, and tliis danger is ovia. But 
your loruAhip chooses rather to have a controversy with my book 
for having it in it, and to put me upon the defence of it ; for which 
I must nckiiowledgc mysdf obliged to your lordship for affordsog 
mc so much of your time, und for allowing mc the honour of coa- 
Vfimg so^uch with one so ftir above me in all respects. 
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yellow ; is of identity : two triungles upon equal bases 
between two parallels are equal ; is of relation: iron 
is susceptible of magnetical impressions ; is of co-ex- 
istence : God is ; is of real existence. Though identity 
and co-esistence are truly nothing but relations, yet 
they are such peculiar ways of agreement or disagree- 
ment of our ideas, that they deserve well to be con- 
sidered as distinct heads, and not under relation in 
general ; since they are so different grounds of afBrma- 
tion and negation as will easily appear to any one, 
who will but reflect on what is said in several places 
of this essay. 1 should not proceed to examine the 
several degrees of our knowledge, but that it is neces- 
sary first to consider the different acceptations of the 
ltd knowledge. 



Your lordship gayg, it may be of dangerous consequence to that 

Article of christian fuitb which you have endeavoured lo defend. 
Though the lawi of disputii)g ellow tmre (teniul as a mfficdent am* 
swer to sayings, without any offer of a proof; yet, ray lord, tii show 
how wilJing f am to give your lordship all satisfaction, in what you 
apprehend may be of dangerous cossequeoce in my book, m to 
that artii^le, I shall not stand Eiill sullenly, and put your lordship 
upon the difficulty of showing wherein that danger Iic« ; but shall, 
on the other side, endeavour to show your lordship that that defini- 
tion of mine, whether true or false, right or wrong, can be of no 
dangerous conaequence to that article of faith. The reason which 
I shall uffer for it is this ; because it can be of no consequence to it 
atalL 

That which your lordship is ufraid il may be dangerous t«, is an 
artiile of faith : that which your lordship labours and i» cuncemed 
for, is the certainty of faith. Now, my lord, I humbly conceive 
the certainty of faith, if your lordship thinks fit to call it su, has 
nothing to do with the cvrtain^ of Icnowledge. As to talk of the 
certainty nf faith, seems all one to me, as to talk of the knowledge 
of believing, a way of ^;»eaking not easy to me to understand. 

Place knowledge in what you will ; start what new methods nf 
certainty you please, that are apt to leave men's minds more doubt- 
ful than before ; place certainly on such ground as will leave little 
or no knowledge in the world (for these are the arguments yoor 
lordship uses against ray definition of knowledge) : this shakes not tit 
all, nor in the least concerns the assurunce of iiuth ; that is quita 
distinct fnrai it, neither stands niir foils with knowlc^^e. 

''nith stands liy itself, and upon grounds of its own ; nor can be 
jved fnini theui. rmd pluccd on tliise of knowledge. Their 
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Knowledge § 8. There arc several ways wherein the 

actmil or mind is possessed of truth, each of which 

uytual. is called knowledge. 

1. There is actual knowledge, which is the present 
view the mind has of the agreement or disagreement 
of any of its ideas, or of the relation they have one to 
another. 

2. A man is said to know any proposition, which 
having been once laid before his thoughts, he evidently 
jterceived the agreement or disagreement of the ideas 
whereof it consists; and so lodged it in his memory, 
that whenever that proposition comes again to be re- 
flected on, he, without doubt or hesitation, embraces 

grounds arc so far trom hvxaf^ tlie aacne, or having irny thing eom- 
mon, thut when it is lirougfat to c«ilainty, faith is ilestruyed ; it 
is knowledge thun, and faith no longer. 

With what Insurance soever of belii-ring I nsscnt to any article 
of faith, so that I steadfastly venture my all upon it, it .is still but 
believing. Bring it to certainty, and it ccnsca tn be faith. I fa^ 
lievc ihut Jeaus Christ wat crucified, deml, and buried, rose ngnin 
the third day from the dead, and awemlcd into hoaven : let now 
sUL'h melhudx of knowledge or certainty be started, as leave men*! 
minds more doubtfiil than before ; let the grounds of knowledge be 
resolved into what nuy one pleases, it touches nut my failh ; ih« 
foundation of that stands ils sure as before, and cannot be at >I1 
shaken by it ; and one may as well say, that any thing that Wcakci» 
the sight, or casts a mist before the eyes, endangcn the heating, 
as that any thing which ntters ihc nature of knowledge (if thirf 
could be done) should be of dangerous uunscquence to an anJcle 
uf faith. 

Whether then 1 am or am not mistaken in the placing certahity 

in the perception of the a|<pT«meiit or disagrccmenl of ideas,— 

whether this account of knowledge be true at false, enlarges at 

HEpiteus the bounds of it mure than it should, — fnich sttU stonili 

^Hn its own Imsis, which is not at all altered by it ; and every 

^^nde of that liiu just the same unmoved foundatiim, and the vetr 

^^Ue credibility, tliat it had licforc- 80 thai, my lord, whatever I 

have Raid about certuinty, and how much soever I may be out in 

it, if I am mistaken, your lordship has no reason, lo apprehend 

any danger to any urtitle of fwtb from ihcncc ; every one of them 

RlmidM upon the same bottom it did before, out of the reaiA df 

what beltmgs to knowledge nnd certainty. And thus much of ray 

way of certainty hy ideas; which, I hoiie, will satisfy your lordship 

how far it is from being danguruus to any urlicl« of tlie gT 

fnilh whatsoever. 
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the right side, assents lo and is certain of Ihe truth of 
it. This, I think, one may call habitual knowledg;e : 
and thus a man may be said to know nil those truths 
which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing clear 
and full perception, whereof tlie mind is assured past 
doubt, as often as it has occasion to reflect on them. 
For our finite understandings being able to think 
clearly and distinctly but on one thing at once, if 
men had no knowledge of any more than what they 
actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant ; 
and he that knew most, would know but one truth, 
that being all he was able to think on at one time. 

§ 9- Of habitual knowledge, there are 
also, vulgarly speaking, two degrees : wiedge 

First,theoneisofsuch truths laid up in twofold, 
the memory, as, whenever they occur to the 
mind, it actually perceives the relation is between those 
ideas. And this is in all those truths whereof we have 
an intuitive knowledge ; where the ideas themselves, by 
an immediate view, discover their agreement or dis- 
agreement one with another. 

.Secondly, the other is of such truths, whereof the 
mind having been convinced, it retains the memory of 
the conviction, without the proofs. Thus a man that 
remembers certainly that he once perceived the demon- 
stration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones, is certain that he knows it, because 
he cannot doubt the truth of it. In his adherence to a 
truth, where the demonstration by which it was at first 
[known is forgot, though a man may be thought rather 
^o believe his memory than really to know, and this 
(Fay of entertaining a truth seemed formerly to me like 
"lomething between opinion and knowledge ; a sort of 
isurance which exceeds bare belief, for that relies on 
lie testimony of another : yet upon a due examination 
I find it comes not short of perfect certainty, and is in 
effect true knowledge. That which is apt to mislead 
our 6rst thoughts into a mistake in this matter is, that 
the agreement or disagreement of the ideas in this case 
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is not perceived, as it was at first, by an actual view of 
all the intermediate ideas, whereby the agreement or 
disagreementof those in the proposition wasat first per- 
ceived ; but by other intermediate ideas, that show the 
agreement or disa^eement of the ideas contained in the 
proposition whose certainty we remeraber. For exam- 
ple, in this proposition, that the three angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right ones, one who has seen and 
clearly perceived the demonstration of this truth knows 
it to be true, when that demonstration is gone out of 
his mind ; so that at present it is not actually in view, 
and possibly cannot be recollected : but he knows it in 
a different way from what he did before. The agree- 
ment of the two ideas joined in that proposition is per- 
ceived, but it is by the intervention of other ideas than 
those which at first produced that perception. He re- 
members, i. e. he knows (for remembrance is but the 
reviving of some past knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the truth of this proposition, that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. The 
immutability of the same relations between the same 
immutable things, is now the idea that shows him that 
if the three angles of a triangle were once equal to 
two right ones, they will always be equal to two right 
ones. And hence he comes to be certain, that what 
was once true in the case, is always true; what ideas 
once agreed, will always agree; and consequently 
what he once knew to be true, he will always know 
to be true, as long as be can remember that he once 
knew it. Upon this ground it is, that particular de- 
monstrations in mathematics afford general know- 
ledge. If then the perception that the same ideas 
will eternally have the same habitudes and relations, 
be not a sufficient ground of knowledge, there could 
be no knowledge of general propositions in mathe- 
tnatics : for no mathematical demonstration would he 
any other than particular : and when a man had de- 
monstrated any proposition concerning one triangle or 
drcle, his knowledge would not reach beyond that 
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[articular diagram. If he would extend it further, he 
bust renew his demonstration in another instance, be- 
bre he could know it to be true in another tike trU 
ingle, and so on : by which means one could never 
feme to the knowledge of any general propositions. 
Robody, I think, can deny thnt Mr. Newton certainly 
^ows any proposition, that he now at any time reads 
bhisbook, to be true; though he has not in actual view 
liat admirable chain of intermediate ideas, whereby 
li^ at first discovered it to be true. Such a memory as 
|iat, able to retain such a train of particulars, may 
e well thought beyond the reach of human faculties ; 
when the very discovery, perception, and laying to- 
pether that wonderful connexion of ideas, is found to 
ttrpass most readers' comprehension. But yet it is 
'rident, the author himself knows the proposition to 
! true, remembering he once saw the connexion of 
lose ideas, as certainly as he knows such a man 
Irounded another, remembering that he saw him run 
1 through. But because the memory is not always 
so clear as actual perception, and does in all men more 
or less decay in length of time, this amongst other dif- 
ferences is one, which shows that demonstrative know- 
ledge is much more imperfect than intuitive, as we 
shaU see in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER I!. 

Qftfiff Degrees of our Knowledge. 

K§ 1. All our knowledge consisting, as intujijv^^ 
I'Jiave said, in the view the mind has of 
JA own ideas, which is the utmost light and greatest 
ttainty we, with our faculties, and in our way of 
Bowledge, are capable of; it may not be amiss to 
■wider a little the degrees of its evidence. The dif- 
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ferent clearness of our knowledge seems to me to lie 
it) the different way of perception the mind has of the 
agreement or disagreement of any of its ideas. For if 
we will reflect on our own ways of thinking, we shall 
find that sometimes the mind perceives the agreement 
or disagreement of two ideas immediately by them- 
selves, without the intervention of any other: and 
this, I tliink, we may call intuitive knowledge. For 
in this the mind is at no pains of proving or exa- 
mining, but perceives the truth, as the eye doth 
light, only by being directed toward it. Thus the 
miod perceives, that white is not black, that a circle 
is not a triangle, that three arc more than two, and 
equal to one and two. Such kind of truths the mind 
perceives at the first sight of the ideas together, by 
bare intuition, without the intervention of any other 
idea; and this kind of knowledge is the clearest and 
most certain that human frailty is capable of. This 
part of knowledge is irresistible, and like bright SUD* 
shine forces itself immediately to be perceived, as suoa 
as ever the mind turns its view that way; and leaves 
no room for hesitation, doubt, or examination, but the 
mind is presently filled with the clear light of it. It 
is on this intuition that depends all the certainty and 
evidence of all our knowledge ; which certainty every 
one finds to be so great, that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore not require a greater : for a man cannot 
conceive himself capable of a greater certainty, than 
to know that any idea in his mind is such as he per- 
ceives it to he ; and that two ideas, wherein he per- 
ceives a difference, are different and not precisely the 
same. He that demands a greater certainty than this, 
demands he knows not what, and shows only that he 
has a mind to be a sceptic, without being able to be so. 
Certainty depends so wholly on this intuition, that in 
the next degree of knowledge, which I call demonstra- 
tive, this intuition is necessary in all the connexions of 
the intermediate ideas, without which we cannot attain 
knowledge and certainty. 
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^^P* § 2. The next degree of knowledge is, 
^^wliere the mind perceives the agreement 
or disagreement of any ideas, but not im- 
mediately. Though wherever the mind perceives the ' 
agreement or disagreementof any of its ideas, there he 
teertain knowledge ; yet it does not always happen tliat 
*he mind sees that agreement or disagreement which 
Pthcre is between them, even where it is discoverable : 
(and in that case remains in ignorance, and at most gets 
lio farther than a probable conjecture. The reason 
irhy the mind cannot always perceive presently the 
greement or disagreement of two ideas is, because | 
inose ideas, concerning whose agreement or disagree- 
Eoent the inquiry is made, cannot by the mind be so 
put together as to show it. In this case then, when the 
nind cannot so bring its ideas together, as by their 
nmediate comparison, and as it were juxta-position 
or application one to another, to perceive their agrce- 
toient or disagreement, it is fain, by the intervention 
^f other ideas (one or more, as it happens) to discover 
"he agreement or disagreement which it searches; and ] 
' *i is that which we call reasoning. Thus the mind | 
leing willing to know the agreement or disagreement ] 
nn bigness, between the three angles of a triangle and I 
Kwo right ones, cannot by an immediate view and! 
^comparing them do it : because the three angles ofl 
a triangle cannot |be brougbt at once, and be com- i 
pared with any one or two angles; and ro of this the | 
^^•mind has no immediate, no intuitive knowledge. In j 
^■Hhis case the mind is fain to find out some other J 
^Btanglcs, to which the three angles of a triangle have a 
^* -equality; and, finding those equal to two right one^l 
comes to know their equality to two right oTies. 

§ 3. Those intervening ideas which ^^^^ , ■ 
serve to show the agreement of any two P^ *"l 
others, are called proofs ; and where the ' ' I 
agreement and disagreement is by this means plainljrl 
and clearly perceived, it is called demonstration, it^ 
being shown to the understanding, and the mind made 
VOL. n. 
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to see tliat it is so. A quickness in the mind to find 
out these intermediate ideas (that shall discover the 
agreement or disagreement of aoy other) and to 
apply them right, is, I suppose, that which is called 
sagacity. 

§ 4-. This knowledge by intervemiig 
proofs, though it be certaiji, yet the evi- 
dence of it is not altogether so clear and 
bright, nor the assent so ready, as in intuitive know- 
ledge. For thougli, in demonstration, the mind does 
at last perceive the agreement or disagreement of the 
ideas it considers; yet it is not without pains and atten- 
tion : there must be more than one transient view to 
find it. A steady application and pursuit are required 
to this discovery : and there must be a progression by 
steps and degrees, before the mind can tn this way 
arrive at certainty, and come to perceive the agreo- 
ment or repugnancy between two ideas that need 
proofs and the use of reason to show it. 
Not without § ■5« Another difference between intui- 
nree^dent tive and demonstrative knowledge is, that 
doubt. though in the latter all doubt be reraored, 

when by the intervention of the intermediate ideas the 
agreement or disagreement is perceived; yet before 
the demonstration there was a doubt, which in intui- 
tive knowledge cunnot happen to the mind, that has 
its faculty of perception left to a degree capable of 
distinct ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the 
eye (that can distinctly see white and black) whether 
this ink and this paper be all of a colour. If there be 
sight in the eyes, it will at first glimpse, Mitliout 
hesitation, perceive the words printed on this paper 
different from the colour of the paper; and so if the 
mind have the faculty of distinct perceptions, it will 
perceive the agreement or disagreement of those ideas 
that produce intuitive knowledge. If the eyes have 
lost the faculty of seeing, or the mind of perceiving, 
wc in vain inquire after the quickness of sight in one, 
or clearness of perception in the other. 
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§ 6. It is true, the perception pro- Not lo 
'duced by demonstration is also very clear, ckar. 
yet it is often with a great abatement of that evi-, 
dent lustre and full assurance that always accompany \ 
that which I call intuitive; like a face redected by 
(everal mirrors one to another, where as long as it 
retains (he similitude and agreement with the object, 
it produces a knowledge ; but it is still in every suc- 
cessive reflection with a lessening of that perfect clear- 
■esa and distinctness which is in the first, till at last, 
sfter many removes, it has a great mixture of dimness, . 
and is not at first sight so knowable, especially to J 
Weak eyes. Thus it is with knowledge made out by * 
a long train of proof. 

§ 7- Now, in every step reason makes 
in demonstrative knowledge, there is an Eact stop 
faituitive knowledge of that agreement or j^^'til^e"'^ 
disagreement it seeks with the next inter- evidence. 
Boediate idea, which it uses as a proof: for 
" it were not so, that yet would need a proof; since 
ithout the perception of such agreement or dis- 
■reement. there is no knowledge produced. If it 
lie perceived by itself, it is intuitive knowledge : if it 
cannot be perceived by itself, there is need of some 
iotervening idea, as a common measure to show their 
agreement or disagreement. By which it is plain, 
that every step in reasoning that produces know-> , 
ledge has intuitive certainty ; which when the miud ' 
perceives, there is no more required, but to remember 
It, to make the agreement ordisagreement of the ideas, 
concerning which we inquire, visible and certain. So 
that to make any thing a demonstration, it is neces- 
sary to perceive the immediate agreement of the inter- 
vening ideas, whereby the agreement or disagreemeat 
of the two ideas uader examination (whereof the one 
is always the tirst, and the other the last in the ac- 
count) is found. This intuitive perceptionof the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the intermediate ideas.ia each 
step and progression of the demoDBtratiop, must also ^ 
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mind, and a man must t 
sure that no part is left out ; which because in lon^ 
deductions, and the use of many proofs, the memory 
docs not always so readily and exactly retain ; there- 
fore it comes to pass, that this is more imperfect than 
intuitive knowledge, and men embrace often falsehood 
for demonstrations. 

J. ^ §8; The necessity of this intuitiveknow- 

ledge, in each step of scientifical or de- 
monstrative reasoning, gave occasion, I 
imagine, to that mistaken axiom, that all 
reasoning M-as "ex prjecognitis et praecon- 
cessis ;'* which how far it is mistaken, I shall have 
occasion to show more at large, when I come to con- 
sider propositions, and particularly those propositions 
which are called maxims ; and to show that it is by 
a mistake tliat they are supposed to be the founda- 
tions of all our knowledge and reasonings. 

§ 9. It has been generally taken for 
Demonstra- granted, that mathematics alone are ca- 
m^ted'to "' pahle of demonstrative certainty : but to 
quuntity. have such an agreement or disagreement, 
as may intuitively be perceived, being, ss 
I imagine, not the privilege of the ideas of number, 
extension, and figure a]one, it may possibly be the 
want of due method and application in us, and not 
of sufficient evidence in things, that demonstration 
has been thought to have so little to do in other parts 
of knowledge, and been scarce so much as aimed at 
by any but mathematicians. For whatever ideas we 
have, wherein the mind can perceive the immediate 
agreement or disagreement that is between them, 
there the mind is capable of intuitive knowledge } 
and where it can perceive the agreement or disagree- 
ment of any two ideas, by an intuitive perception of 
the agreement or disagreement they have with any 
intermediate ideas, there the mind is capable of de- 
monstration, which is not limited to ideas of exten- 
sion, figure, number, and their modes. 
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j ]0. The reason «!iy it has been ge- ^ ^ ,,^ 
leralJy sought for, and supposed to be been so 
4nly in those, I imagine has been not only iliouglit. 
''Ije fftneral usefulness of those sciences ; 
ut because, in comparing their equality or excess, the, 
podes of numbers have every the least difference very. 1 
dear and perceivable: and though in extension every j 
■tiie least excess is not so perceptible, yet the mind 
' has found out ways to examine and discover demon- 
I gtratively the just equality of two angles, or exten- 
sions, or figures : and both these, >. e. numbers and 
%guxe», can beset down by visible and lasting marks,. 
(Therein the ideas under consideration are perfectly, 
letermined ; which for the most part they are not, 
irhere they are marked only by nnmos and words. 

% 11. Rut in otlier simple ideas, whose modes and 

ifi'erences are made and counted by degrees, and not 

Huantity, we have not so nice and accurate a distinc- 

t>n of their differences, as to perceive and find ways 

1 measure their just equality, or the least differences. 

iFor those other simple ideas, being appearances of 

F. aensations, produced in us by the size, figure, number, 

'•ud motion of minute corpuscles singly insensible; 

' tiieir different degrees also depend upon the variation 

, of some or of all those causes : which since it cannot 

Me observed by us in particles of matter, whereof each 

I too subtile to be perceive<l, it is impossible for us 

B have any exact measures of the different degrees 

f these simple ideas. For supposing the sensation or 

Idea we name whiteness be produced in us by a certain 

kumber of globules, which, having « verticity about 

Etbcir own centres, strike upon the relina of the eye 

f^with a certain degree of rotation, as well as pro- 

I gpressive swiftness; it wilt lience easily follow, that 

the more the superficial parts of any body are so 

ordered, as to reflect the greater number of globules 

of light, and to give them the proper rotation, which 

is fit to produce this sensation of white in us, the more 

vill that body appear, that from an equal sp 
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Bends to the retina the greater number of such cor- 
puscles, with that peculiar sort of motion. I do not 
say, that the nature of light consists in very small 
round globules, nor of vrliiteness in such a texture of 
parts OS gives a certain rotation to these globules, 
when it reflects them ; for I am not now treating 
physically of light or colours: but this, I think, I 
may say, that I cannot, (and I would be glad any one 
would make intelligible that he did) conceive how 
bodies without us can any ways affect our senses, but 
by the immediate contact of the sensible bodies them- 
selves, as in tasting and feeling, or the impulse of some 
insensible particles coming from them, as in seeing, 
hearing, and smelling; by the different impulse of 
which parts, caused by their different size, figure, and 
motion, the variety of sensations is produced in us. 

§ 12, Whether then they be glnbulea or no,— or 
whether they have a vertieity about their own centres 
that produces the idea of whiteness in us, — this is cer- 
tain, that the more particles of light are reflected from 
a body fitted to give them that peculiar motion, which 
produces the sensation of whiteness in us, — and pos- 
sibly too, the quicker that peculiar motion is, — the 
whiter does the body appear from which the greater 
number are reflected, as is evident in the same piece 
of paper put in the sun-beams, in the shade, and in a 
dark hole ; in each of which it will produce in us 
idco of whiteness in far different degrees. 

§ 13. Not knowing therefore what number of 
ticles, nor what motion of them is fit to produce 
precise degree of whiteness, we cannot demonstrate 
the certain equality of any two degrees of whiteness, 
because we have no certain standard to measure thcra 
by, nor means to distinguish every the least real dif- 
ference, the only help we have being from our senses, 
which in this point fail ns. But where the difference 
is so great as to produce In the mind clearly distinct 
ideas, whose differences can be perfectly retained, 
there these ideas or coIoum, sh wo sec in differ""'" 
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I^inds, as blue and red, are as capable of demoiutra' 
V.tion as ideas of number and extension. What 1 havi 
■■ here said of whiteness and colours, I thluk, holds tcirfif 
■ in all secondary qualities, and their mndes, 

§ 14. These two, viz. intuition and de- SeniiiJva 
!noustratlon, are the degrees of our know- knowlcd^ 
riedge ; whatever comes short of one of nf paitieilirl 
these, with what as^uranc^ soever em- "'**<''>'». 1 
braced, is but faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at f 
least ill all general truths. There is, indeed, auothet 
perception of the mind, employed about the particular 
jixistence of finite beings without us : which going 
|.I>eyond bare probability, and yet not reaching per< 
I fectly to either of the foregoing degrees of certainty, 
I passes under the name of knowletlgc. Thero can be 
Ijiothing more certain than that the idea we receive 
I from an external object is in our minds; this is io- 
" tuitive knowledge. But whether there be any thing ' 
more than barely that idea iit our minds, whether j 
, we can thence certainly infer the existence of any i 
• thing without us, which corresponds to tliat ides, i« 
' that whereof some men think there may be a qocstioo 
made ; because men may have such ideas m thei^ 
minds, when no such thing exists, no such object 
alTects their senses. But yet here, I think, we are 
I provided with un evidence, that puts us past doab^ 
ling : for 1 ask any one, whether he he not invincibly 
kconscious to himself of a different perception, when be 
iJooks on the sun by day, and thinks on it by night; 
vrheu he actually tastes wormwood, or smetis a rose, 
^ or only thinks on that snvoor or odour \ We as plainly 
find the difference there is between an idea revived in _ 
our minds by our own memory, and actually o 
into our minds by our senses, as we do between an* 
two distinct ideas. If any one say, a dream may a 
the same thing, and all these ideas may be producedH 
in us without any external objects ; he may please to 
dream that 1 make him this answer; 1. That it is oa 
great matter, whether I remove this scruple or no : 
where all is but dream, reasomng and arguments are 
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of no use, truth and knowledge nothing, 'i. That I 
believe he will allow a very manifest tiifi'erence be- 
tween dreaming of being in the fire, and being ac- 
tually in it- But yet if he be resolved to appear so scep- 
tical as to maintain, that what I call being actually 
in the fire is nothing but a dream, and we cannot 
thereby certainly know that any such thing as fire 
actually exists without us ; I answer, that we certainly 
finding that pleasure or pain follows upon the appli- 
cation of certain objects to us, whose existence we per- 
ceive, or dream that we perceive, by our senses ; this 
certainty is as great as our happiness or misery, be- 
yond which we have no concernment to know, or to 
be. So that, I think, we may add to the two former 
sorts of knowledge this also of the existence of par- 
ticular external objects, by that perception and con- 
sciousness we have of the actual entrance of ideas Iroin 
them, and allow these three degrees of knowledge, viz. 
intuitive, demonstrative, and sensitive : in each of 
which there are different degrees and ways of evidence 
and certainty. 

Knowledgu § *^- ^""^ ^'"'^^ *'"'' knowledge is 

not always founded on, and employed about, our 
clear, where ideas only, will it not follow from thence, 
theJdeos ti,a(; jt jg conformable to our ideas; and 

are HO. ^^^^ where our ideas are clear and distinct, 

or obscure and confused, our knowledge wilt be so 
too? To which I answer, no: for our knowledge 
consisting in the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of any two ideas, its clearness or obscurity 
consists in the clearness or obscurity of that perception, 
and not in the clearness or obscurity of the ideas them- 
selves ; v. g. a man that has as clear ideas of the angles 
of a triangle, and of equality to two right ones, as any 
mathematician in the world, may yet have but a very 
obscure perception of their agreement, and so have 
but a very obscure knowledge of it. But ideas, which 
by reason of their obscurity or otherwise are con- 
fused, cannot produce any clear or distinct know-^ 
ledge: becnuMC as fur as any ideas arc confuse(l,i 
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far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whctiier they i 
agree or disagree. Or to express the same thing in a 
way less apt to be misunderstood : he that hath not de- 
termined ideas to the words he uses, cannot make pro- 
positions of them, of whose truth he can be certain. 



CHAPTER 111. 

Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 

% 1. Knowledge, as has been said, lying in the per- 
leption of the agreement or disagreement of any ofour 
ideas, it follows from hence, that, 

Firat, we can have knowledge no farther l-Nofarthcr 
^an we have ideas. '''"' "^ 

[■ § 9. Secondly, that we have no know- 2,Nok^er ' 
idge farther than we can^have percep- than wee 
Ion of their agreement or disagreement, perceive 
iV'hich perception being, 1. Either by in- ""eiragrefc- 
tuition, or the mimediate comparmg any aKrcemcnt. 
two ideas ; or, 2. By reason, examining 
the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, by the in- 
tervention of some others ; or, 3. By sensation, per- 
"tiving the existence of particular things: hence it 
10 follows, 

§3. Thirdly.thatwecannothaveanin- 3. Intuitive 
litivc knowledge that shall e.xtend itself knowW^ 
to all our ideas, and all that we would ^'j^^JJ^ 
know about them; because we cannot au the re- 
examine and perceive all the relations lationsofali 
they have one to another by juxta-posi- ""'' '<lea«- 
tion, or an immediate comparison one with another. 
Thus having the ideas of an obtuse and an acute angled 
triangle, both drawn from equal bases, and between 
parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, perceive the 
lOne nut to be the other, but cannot that way know 
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whether they be equal or no ; because \ 
ment or disagreement in equtilily can never be per- 
ceived by an immediate comparing them : the differ- 
ence of figure makes their parts incapable of nn exact 
immediate application ; and therefore there is need 
of some intervening^ qualities to measure them by, 
which is demonstration, or rational knowledge. 

§ 4.. Fourthly.it follows also, from what 
is above observed, that our rational know- 
ledge cannot reach to the whole extent of 
our ideas ; because between two different 
ideas we would examine, we cannot always find such 
mediums, as we can connect one to another with an 
intuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the deduction ; 
and wherever that fails, we come short of knowledge 
and demonstration. 

§ 5. Fifthly, sensitive knowledge reacb- 
mg no farther than the existence of things 
actually present to our senses, is yet much 
narrower than either of the former. 

§ 0. From all wliich it is evident, that 
the extent of our knowledge comes not 
only short of the reality of tilings, buteven 
of the extent of our own ideas. Though 
our knowledge be limited to our ideas, 
and cannot exceed them either in extent or 
and though these be very narrow bounds, 
f the extent of all being, and far ebort of 
what we may justly imagine to be in some even 
created understandings, not tied down to the dull 
and^narrow information which Is to be received from 
some few,and notvery acute ways of perception.such S8 
are our senses ; yet it would be well with us if our know- 
ledge were hut as large as our ideas, and there were 
not many doubts and inquiries concerning the ideas we 
have, whereof we are not, nor 1 believe ever shall be, 
in this world resolved. Nevertheless I do not ques- 
tion but that human knowledge, under the present 
circumstances of our beings and constitutioBb'i 
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Se carried mucb farther than it has hitherto been, if 
men would sincerely, and with freedom of mind, employ 
all that industry and labour of thouglit, in improving 
the means of diflcovering truth, which they do for the 
colouring or support of falsehood, to maintain a systetn, 
interest, or party, they are once engaged in. But yet, 
after all, I think I may, without injury to human per- 
fection, be confident, that our knowledge would never 
reach to all we might desire to know concerning those 
ideas we have ; nor be able to surmount all tne dif- 
jiculties.and resolve all the questions, that might arise 
concerning any of them. We have the ideas of a square, ""' 
a circle, and equality ; and yet, perhaps, shall never be | 
_ able to find a circle equal to a square, and certainly 
■ know that it is so. We have the ideas of matter and 
rtfiinking*, but possibly shall never be able to know, 
tlffhether any mere material being thinks, or no ; it being 

* Againiit thut assertion of Mr. Locke, that pouililj we shoU \ 
L sever be able to know whether any mere mnteriui being tlunks ai \ 
WStp, &c. the bitbop of Worcester argue* tbu.i : !f tim l>e true, thci^ ' 
K pr all that we c»a know by our ideas of matter and tluokm^ 
rsiftttcr may have a power of thinking: and, if tliis hold, then it u 
k.BlpOMhle tn prove a cpirituul lubstunns in us from the idea i^ , 
y tlunlEing : 'for Quw cun we be assured by our ideas, that God hatti ; 
L <9(A given such u power of thinking to mutter so disposed as iiuv 1 
K wdies xiK ? espcciiiUy since it is sotd t, " That, in respect of amr ± 
ttioiis, it is not much niore remote from our comprehension ta 1 
Beeivc that God can, if he pleases superadd to our idea of j 
ntter a fuculty of thinking, than that be should niperadd U J 
Uiotber substance, with a lacully of thinking." Whoever asscrt^B 
is can never prove a ^iritual suhstance in us from a faculty 
Elf thinking, because he cannot know, trum the idea of matter and 
I tUnkIng, vitM matter so disposed cannot think : and he uiiuuit \» 
I flertaiu, that God hath not fiamed the matter of our bodies so as t4 
T lie capable of it. 

To which Mr. Locke ; answers thus : here your lordship arct 
bat upon ray principles it cannot be proved that there is a spintus 
pBlt'*tAi>^_>n us. To which, give mc leave, with submitsiou, to m)V^ 
Pttat I think it may be proved Irxiia my principlea, and I think I 
I Ittvc done it; and the proof in ray book stands thus: Fiwt, wr« 
L experiment in ourscjves thinking. The iilca of llus i 

t Ksfiiy of Hutiuui Untlcrsmnding, B. 4. C. 3. ft & ' 
1 In bb Tint letter ta the bUhop of Wofcesier. 
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mode of thinking is inconsistent witli the idea of ee]f-ivi\maenaP 
and therefore has a necessary connexion with a support or subject 
of ioheiion: the idea of that support ia what we call substance; 
and so from thinking experimented tn us, we have a proof of ft 
thinking substanre in us, which in my sense is a spirit, Aguiiut , 
this your lordship will argue, that, by what I have suid of tho 
possibility that God may, if he pleases, superadd to matt<^r u 
faculty of thinking, it can never be proved that there is a spiritual 
substance in us, because, upon that supposition, it is posnUe it 
may be a material substance that thinks in us. I grant it ; but add, 
that the general idea of substance being the same cvety whei^ 
the modification of thinking, or the power of thinking, joined to it, 
mokes it a spirit, without coru.idering what other modifications it 
has, 01, whether it has the modi fi rati im of solidity or no. As, on 
the other side, subnancc, that has tlic modificadon of solidly, 
ia matter, wliether it has the mudilication of thinking, or no. 
And therefore, if your Inrdship meiins by a spiritual, an imma- 
teriul substance, I entnt 1 have not proved, nnr upon my princ^lcs 
can it be pruve<l, (your lordsbip meaning, as I think you do, d*- 
monstralively proved) that there is an immaterial Nubslance in lu 
that thinks, Though 1 presume, from what I have said about thii 
supposition of a system of matter, thinking* (which there demon- 
strates that God is immaterial) will prove it in the highetit dtrgree 
probable, that the thinking substance in us is immaterial. But your 
lordship thinks not probability enough, and by charging the want 
of demonstration upon my principles, that the thinking thing in 
us is immaterial, your lordship seem^i lu conclude it demonstnldc 
from principles of philosophy. That demonstration I should with 
joy receive from your lordship, or any one. For though all the 
great ends of moriUity and religion arc well enough secured without 
it, as I have shownt, yet it would be a great advance of our kmiir- 
ledge in nature and philosophy. 

To what I have said in my hook, to show that all the great ends 
of rcli^on and morality are secured Iwrcly by the inimortaJity of 
the S4ml, without a necessary supposition that the soul is inunate^ 
rial, 1 crave leave to add, that immortality may and shall be an- 
nexed to that, which in its own nature is neither immaterial nor 
immortal, as the apostle expressly declares in these i 
thia corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal n 
on Immortality. 

Perhaps my using the word spirit lor a thinking subMi 
out excluding materiality out of it, will bo thought t 
liberty, and such as deserves censure, because I leave immateria- 
lity out of the idea I make it n sign of I readily ovm, that word* 
dioiild be sparingly ventured on in a sense wholly new ; and nothing 
but absolute necessity can excuse the boldness of uiiing any tcnn 
in u sense whereof wo can produce no example. But m the pre- 
sent case, 1 think I have great authorities to jusUfy me. The soul 

• B. 4. C, 10. i 16, f B. 4. C. 3. * 6. t 1 Cor. j 
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h Bgreed, on all hands, to be tliat in us which thiaks. And he that 
Irill look iuto the first book of Cicero's Tusculan Questions, and I 
into the sixth book of Virgil's jflneid, will find, that these two | 

rit men, who of all the Romans best understood philosophy,. 
leht, or at least did not deny the kouI to be a subtile matter. 
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ir asthur, and I 

ey both of them called Bpiritus : in the notion of which, 

plain, tliey included only thought and actiTe motion, without | 

the total exclutuon of matter. Whether they thought right in this, 

I do not Kay ; thnt is nut the question ; but whether they spoke 

properly, wnen they called an active, thinking, subtile substance, 

' not of wliich they excluded only gross and ralpablc matter, spi- 

^tus, spirit. I think that nobody will deny, tnat if any among tlie 

lomoDs can be allowed to speat properly, Tully ana '^^irgU are 

' t l\TO who may most securely be depended on for it ; and one of . 

an speaking of the soul, says, Dum spiritus hos r^et artus j and | 

t other. Vita continetur corpore et spiritu. Where it is pl^, 

f corpus, he means (as generally every where) only gross matter 

lat may be felt and handled, as appears by these wordg, 8i cor, 

L k&t sanguis, aut cerebrum est animus ; ccrte, quoniam est carpus, 

teribit cum reliquo corpore ; si anima est, forte dissipabitrir ; si 

extinguetnr, Tusc Qnsst- 1. I. c II. Here Cicero opposes 

B to ignis and anima, i. e. aura, or breath. And the founda* 

1 of that his distinction of the eouI, from that which he calls 

a or body, he gives a little lower in these w<mls, Tanta ejus 

muitos ut fi^tat aciem, ib. c. S2. Nor was it the heathen world 

e, that had this notion of spirit ; the most enlightened of all the 

Relent people of God, Solomon himself, speaks after the same 

llBnner, 'tnat which betnllcth the sons of men, befidleth beast*, 

P:^n one thing Iwfalleth them ; ns the one dieth, so dieth the other, 

u they have oil one spirit. So I translate the Hebrew word ITIT 

re, for so I find it translated the Tcrj- neitt verso but one ; !*''><> 

loweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the 

mat tliat goeth down to the earth ? in which places it is plain 

kftt Solomon applies the word tv\ and our translators of him the | 

rd spirit, to a substance, out of which materiality was not wholly 

:Iiided, unless the spirit of a beast that goeth downwards to the j 

"Ji be fanmaterial. Nor did the way of speaking in our Saviour** J 

e vary from this : St. Luke tells us J, that when our Saviour, 

T bis resurrection, stood in the midst of them, they were af- 

ighted, and nipposcd that they had seen n-vfjun, the Greek 

ord which always answers spirit in Engltiji ; and so the uuulatora 

^ki the Bible render it here, they supposed that they had seen a 

ipirit. But our Saviour says to them, behold my hands and my 

feet, that it is I myself; hwidic me unil see ; for u spirit bath not 

flesh and bones, as yoa Bee me have. Which words of our Saviour 

put the same distinction between b«iy and spirit, that Cicero did 
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ill tUe place above-cited, vh. That tbc one was a oroH CMnptigei, 
that dfuU be felt and bandied: and tlie other inch aa Virgti de- 
•eribiM the ghost ur soul of Anchiaea. 

T«' conntus i\)\ coDo dure bradiia circDm, 
Ter frustra comprersa nianns cffucit tmapt, 
Par levibiM vratis voluniquc Mmillinia somno'. 
I would not be thought hereby to say, that ■pint never i 
Bignify a pnrelr iminaterial substance, [n that sense the scrrpture, 
I take it, spcalcs, when it saye God is a spiiit ; and in that wute I 
bavt used it ; and in that sense I have provt^d from my princiDlee 
that tberc is a spiritual substance ; and am ccrt^n that there u a 
smritual immaterial sabstauce ; nbich is, I humbly conoeive. ft 
direct answer to your lordship's question !n the beginning of this 
amiment, via. liow we come to be certain that there ore spiritual 
substances, supposing this principle In be true, that tl^e simple 
ideas by sensation and rejection arc the sole mutter end (iiuiiua- 
tion of all OUT reasoning? But this hinders nut, but that if Gud. 
tluit intiiute, oiunipulent, and perfectly immateriBl Sjiirit, iibuuld 
please to give to u tj^stem of very subtile matter, senHe aiid motiun. 



It might with proprietr of speech be called n\)mt, though c 

lity were not excluded cut of its complex idea. Your lordslup 



proceeds. It is said indeed elscwheref, that it is repugnant to tlte 
idea of senseless matter, tliat it should put into. itself sense, peTi- 
ceptioD. and knowledge. But this doth not reach Uie prevent 
case ; which is not what matter can do of itself, but what uattiv 
jircpaxcd by an onmiiuiteut buud can do. And what crrtiuoty csa 
we have that he hath not done it ? We can have none from tbc 
ideas, for those are given up in this case, nn<l c<mse<jue»tly wv am 
have no C4TtiiiMly, upim these principles, whether we imo ^ 
spiiitual substance within us or not- I~ 

Your lordship in this para^aph proves, that, irom wlutj 
tve con liuve no certainty whether we have any spiritniil r 
in us or nut. If by npintual sulistance vour lordsliip mean, 
material substance in us, as you apeak, I grout what vour Ii 
says is true, tiiat it cannot upou tbeee piinci^iles be deuionslra 
Dut I must crave leave to say ut the same time, that u|iun these 
prinapka it csu be proved, to tbe higbevt degree of |imbabilit;. 
If by q>iritual substance your lordsbip means a thiuking substaaoe, 
I must (iisaeut from your lordship, and say, that we can hav« • 
certainty, upon my principles, that there is a spiritual eubstattoc 
in us. In abort, my lord, upon my prindples, 1. 1. from the idea 
pf thinking, we ran have a certain^ that there is a thinking lul^ 
>tiuu:e in us ; from hence we have a certainty that there is an rta- 
nal thiuking sutisbuice. This thinking substance, whicii has bmp 
[am etvrnity, 1 have proi-ed ta be immutenal. This ctorual. im^ 
mnlcrinl, thinking substance, has put into us a thinking subitUiCb 



itlv wv am 

urkrd^ 
uionslratcu. 
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which, whether it be a niaterial or imninterial subatance, cannot 
bo infallibly deDionstrateil from oar ideas ; though from them it 
may bo provcil, that it is to the highest degree probable that It te 
immaterial. 

Again, the bishop of Worcester unitertakes tii prove from Mr. 
Locke's principlea, that we may be certain, '' That the fim eternal 
thinking Being, or oninitHitent Bpirit cannot, if he would, give to 
certain «yEtems of created sen^ble matter, put together Ks he si 
some degrees of sense, perception, and i:hought." 

To which Mr. Locke has made the following answer in his third 
letter. 

Vour first argument I take to be this ; that according to me, the 
knowledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in 
general being a solid mihatence, and our idea of body a solid ex- 
tended figured Euhatance ; if I admit matter to be capable of think, 
ing, I confound the idea of matter with the idea of a spirit : to 
which 1 answer, No, no more than I confound the idea of matter 
with the idea rf a horse, when I say that matter in general is a 
solid cxtemled substance ; and that a horse is a material animal, or 
an extended solid substance with sense and spontaneous motion. 

The idea of matter is an extended solid lubitance ; wherever 
there is such a substance, there is matter, and the essence of nuU- 
ter, whatever other ijualitics, not contained in that essence, it diall 
please Ood to superadd to it. For example. God create* an ex- 
tended solid substance, without the superadding any thli^ else to 
it, and so we may consider it at rest i to some parts of it he super- 
odds motion, but it has still the essence of matter : other parts of 
it he frames into plants, with all the excellencies of vegetation, 
life, and beauty, which is to be found in a rose or peach tree, fice. 
above the essence of matter, in general, but it is etiU but matter ; 
to other parts he adds sense and spomlascous motion, and those 
other properties that are lo be found in an elephant. Hitherto It 
b not doubted but the power of God may go, and that the pro* 
periics of a rose, a peach, or an elephant, superadded to matter, 
change not the properties of matter ; but matter is in tlieee things 
matter siilh But if one venture to go one step farther, and say, 
God may give to matter thought, reason, and volition, at well as 
sense und spontaneous motion, there are men ready presently to 
limit the power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot 
do it ; because it destroys the essence, or changes the essential 
properties of matter. I'o make good which assertion, they have 
no more to say, but that thought and reason are not included in 
the essence of matter. I grant it ; but whatever cxcellencv, not 
contained in ita essenco, be superadded to mutter, it dues tiot de- 
stroy the eitscncc of matter, if it lc:ivcs it an extended lolii) mib- 
atani:!; ; wherever lliot is, there is the essence of nmtter : and if 
every thing of greater perlcction, aujKradded to such a substance, 
deuroya the essence of matter, what will become of the eaivnce of 
ter in a pLiut or an animal, whose properties far exi ' ' 
lire extended solid sulataoce ? 
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But it is farther urged, tluit we cannot conceive how n 
think. I grant it ; hut to ni^e from thcDce, that God tnereftnv 
cannot give to mutter n faculty of thinking, is to »ay Grod'a omni- 
notency is limited to a narrow ompasa, beciuse man s undentand- 
uig is so ; and brin^ down God's infinite power to the size of our 
capacities. If God can ^;ive no power to any parts of matter, but 
what men can account for from the essence of matter in gcnernl ; 



if all Buch qualities and properties must destrov t 
change the essential properties of matter, which are to our con- 
coptiona abov^ it, and we cannot conceive to be the natum] oon- 
sequence of that essence ; it is plain, that the essence uf matter is 
destroyed, and its essential properties changed, in most of the !Kn< 
sible parts of this our system. For it is visible, that all the pkneU 
have revolutions about certain remote centres, which I would haw 
any one explain, or make conceivable by the bore essence, or uu* 
tural powers depending on tbe essence of matter in general, with- 
out something added to that essence, which we cannot conceive ; 
for the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the attraction of 
matter by matter, is all that can be said in the case ; cither of 
which it is above onr reach to derive from the etwencc of matter 
or body in general ; though one of thetie two must nnavtiiilably be 
allowed to be anpcradded in this instance to the essence of matter 
in general. The omnipotent Creator advised not with us in the 
making of the world, and his ways are not the less excellent, be- 
cause ihey are past finding out. 

In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not 
doubted to be wholly materLil ; and yet be that will look intu it 
will observe cxceUencies and operations in this part of matter, 
which he will not find contained in the essence of matter in gene- 
ral, nor be able to conceive how they can be produced by it. And 
will he therefore say, that the essence of matter is destnn^ Hi 
them, becanse they nave properties and operations not contamed in 
the essential properties of matter as matter, nor ex])licable by the 
essence of matter in general ? 

Let us advance one st^ further, and we sliall in the aniniBl 
world meet with yet greater perfections and properties, no way* 
explicable by the essence of matter in general. If the omnipotent 
Creator had not superadded to the earth, which produced tnc Ir- 
rational animals, qualities far sur^iassing those of the dull AaA 
cnrth, out of wbich they were made, life, sense, and spontaniwas 
motion, nobler qualities than were before in it, it had still remained 
rude senseless matter ; and if to the individuals of eadi species be 
liud not superadded a power of propagation, the species had pi- 
rishcd with those individuals ; but by these essences or propertlM 
of each species, superadded to the matter which they were nuda 
of, the essence or properties i»f matter in general were not deatio^ 
W changed, any more than any thing that was in the indivHtnala 
beibre he was destroyed or clianged by the power of generation, ao- 
peradded to them by tlie first benediction of the Almighty. - "gTfA 

In all such casi>s, the suj>erinducement of greater per 
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and nobler qtuJitiM destroys notbing of tlie essence or perfections 
thnt wen there before ; unlees there can be Nhowed a manifest re- 
pugnancy between them : but all the pnK)f offered for that is only, 
that v/Q cannot conceive liuw matter, withoot such supemddcd 
perfections, cnn produce such effects ; which is, in truth, no more 
than to nay, matter in general, or every part of matter, as matter, 
has them not : but is no reason to prove tliat God, if he pieaseK, 
luperadd them to some parts of matter, 




proved to be a contmdictioD, that God should give to some part* 
<if matter qualities and perfections which matter in general hi 
; tliougn wc cannot conceive bow matter is invested witii then 



or how it operates by virtue of those new piidownients ; i 
be wondered that we cannot, whilst we limit all its ojieratiuna to ^ 
those qualities it bad befikre, and would explain tbem by the knotnt 
properties of matter in general, without any such induced perfec- 
tions. For, if this be a right rule of reasoning, to deny a thing to 
be, becanse wc cannot conceive the manner how it comes to be ; 
I ghull desire tbem who use it to stick to this rule, and sea what 
work it \(-ill make boUi in divinity na well as phitoso^y; and whe- 
ther they can advance any thing more in favour of scepticism. 

For to keep within the present Biibjcct of the power of thinkin" 
and self-motion, bestowed by umnipntcnt power in some parts of 
mstt^: the objection to this is, I cannot conceive liow matter 
sliould think. What is the consequence.^ £rgo, God cannot gire 
it a power to think. Let this stand for a gmd reason, and tlirn 
proceed in other caws by the Kame. You cnnnot conceive bow 
matter can attract matter at any distance, much less at the distancu 
of 1.000,000 miles; ergo, God cannot give it such a power: xva 
cannot conceive how matter should feel, or move itself, or affect j 
an immaterial being, nr be moved bv it ; er^o, no<l cannot give it J 
such powers: which is in effect to deny gravity, aud the revolution \ 
of the planets about the sun ; to make brutes mere machinca, with- 
out nenxe or spontaneous motion ; and to allow man neither »< 
nor voluntary motion. 

Let us applv this rule one degree farther. Vou cannot conccivo 
how an extended solid substance should tliink ; therefore (Jod can- 
not make it think ; con you conceive how your own soul, or any 
aobstance, thinks } You find indeed that you do think, and so do 1; 
but I want to be told bow the action of thinking is performed : 
this, 1 Gonfeas, is beyond my conception ; and I would be ^lod any 
one, who conceivea it, would explain it to me. God, I tind, has 
given me this faculty ; and tiince f cimnot but be convinced of his 
pnrer in this instance, which though I every momiiit experiment 
in myself, yet I caimot conceive the manner of; what would it 
be less than an insolent absurdity, to deny his power in other like 
caici, only for this reason, because I cannot conceive the manner 
how? 

To explain thi* matter a little fiirther : Ood has created « mb- 
•tUM ; let it U', for «xamnU>. a solid extended «ulntance. Is 
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God koiuid to givo it, besides being, a power nfBction? — th^H 
ihink, nobody will say: he therefore winy leave it in a state of^H 
actinty, and it will 1>e nevertheless a subNtiLnci-; for actiun iit ^H 
neccsMiry to the being of any substance that God does croattt' 
God has litfenriBe treated and made to exist, At hovo, an immnterial 
substance, which will not lose its being of a subataticr, thnngli GncI 
should bestow on it nothing more but this bare hting, without 
giving it any activity at all. Here are now two distinct substAnces, 
the one material, the other immaterial, both in a slate of perfect 
inactivity. Now I aslc, what power God can give to one of theM 
snhstnnccs (supposing them to retain the same distinct natures that 
they hiid Bs substances in their state of inactivity) which lie can- 
not Rive to the uther? In tlint state, it is phiin, neither of them 
thinks; for thinking being an action, it cannot be denied that 
Gud cHn put an end to nay action nf any created sulistance, witl>- 
onl unnihilflting of the substance whereof it is an action ; and if it 
be 80, he cnn nUo create or give existence to such n substouw, 
without giving that substance any action at all. By the same rea- 
Kon it is plain, that neitl'er of them can move itself: now. I would 
nsk, why Omnirnitcncy cannot give to cither of these suh'itanc**-. 
which are tquuUy in a slate of perfect inactivitv, tlie same puwcr 
that it ciiu give to the other P Let it be, for example, that of ! """ 
taucuUK or self-motion, which is a power thnt it is supposed' 
ciin give to au unsolid substance, but denied that he can 
solid substance. 

If it lie asked, why they limit the omnipotcncy of God, 
fi-reiice to the one rather thnii the other of these substances 
thnt oin Ini suid to it is, that they cannot conceive how the »alid 
Bulnlnnce should ever be iihle tri move itself. And as little, »af I, 
nre they able to conceive how -a created unsolid substancv sbonld 
move itself. But tliere may be something in an iinmuterial snb- 
sttuice, that you do not know. I grant it ; and in a material OD^ 
too: for example, gravitation of matter towards matter, unJ in iJir 
acvttrul proportions observable, inevitably shows, that th- ; 
thing in matter that we do not understand, unless wi' i 
self-motiun in niiiltcr; or an inexplicable and inconni. 
tiun in matter, at immense, almost incomprehensible 'li'< 
must therefore be confessed, that there is something m sjilid, at 
(veil as uiisolid suhstances, that we do not understand. But this 
we know, ihut they may each of them have their dintlnct beings, 
without any activity superadded to them, unless yon will deny Uiat 
God can take from any being its power of acting, wliich it h 

frobabie will be thought too prcsnmptDous for any one to do; and 
Bav. it is as hard to conceive seu-motion in a created iBiiiift> 
terial, as in a matrriul being, consider it how yon will ; and 
foie this is no reoMin to deny Omnipolency to be able to 
power of Hclf-mution to a material substance, if he plenaea, 
at to an immaterial ; sinci! neither of them can Iiare it fran 
Helves, nor can we conceive liow it can l<e in either of tlinn- 
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^■BThe aame is \-isibIe in the utlira- opemlinn uf thinking ; both these 
^^B^tances maj be made, cind exUt trithoiit thought ; neidier uf them 
haa. or can have the puwer of thinlcing frum itself: God may giv« 
it to either of them according to the good pleasure of his omni- 
potency ; and in wliichercr of them it is, it is equally beyond our 
capacity to conceive how either of these substances thiolcs. But 
for that reason to deny tliut God, who hail power enough to give 
them both a being out of nathins, can, by the same omnipotency^ 
give them whnt other powers and perfections he pleases, hns no 
better foundation than to deny his power of creation, because we , 
cannot conceive how it is performed : and there, at luBt, tliis way 
of reuHoning must terminate. 

That Oumipotency cannot make a substance to be solid und not 
solid at the same time, I think with due reverence we may any ; 
but that s sdid subetance mav not have qualities, perfections, and 
powers, which have no natural or visibly necesury connexion with 
BoHility and extension, is too much far us (wlio arc but of yvtOxr- 
dav, and know nothing) to be positive in. If God cannot join 
thingx together by connexions inconceivable lo us, we must deny 
even the consistency and being of matter itself; since every particle 
of it having some bulk, has its parts cnunected by ways incon- 
ceivable to us. So that all the ditlicultics that ore raised againitt 
the thinking of matter, from our ignorance, or narrow conceptions, 
stand not at all in the way of the puwer of God, if he pleases to 
ordain it so ; nor prove any thing ugainst his having acttially en- 
dued some parcels of matter, m disfjoiiej as he thii^s tit, with a 
faculty of tninking, till it can be sliown that it contuinii a con- 
tradiction to suppose it. 

Though to me sensation be comprehended under thinking iu 
general, yet, in the foregoing discourse', I have spoke of sense in 
brutes, as distinct from thinking; because your lurdtihip, as I re- 
member, mcaks of iicuse in brutes. But here I tnke the lilieitj to 
observe, that if your lordship allows brutes to have xcnsction, it 
will follow, either that God can and doth give to some jmicels of 
matter a power of perception and thinking ; or that all animals haw 
immaterial, and consequently, according to your lordship, immortal 
souls as well as men ; and to say that fleas and mites, &c. have 
immortal souls, as well as men, will poHsibly be looked on as 
going a great way to serve an hypothesis. 

I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, that tiiejr 
who are so forward to bestow hard censures or names ou the opinions 
of those who differ from them, may consider whether sometimes 
they are not more due to their owu ; and that they may be per- 
suaded a little to temper that heat, wliicb, supposing the truth in 
their current opinions, pves them (as thev thinkj a right to lay 
what imputations thev please ou Uiu«e wlio woulu fitirlj- examine 
the grounds they stand upon. For talking with a supposition and 
insinuations, that truth and knowledge, nay, and religion tm. >tt~' 
nnil fall with their systems, is at best but iin imperious way of b 
22 
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leiujr tLe 4|uciiLmb, and wMuning to tbeniielres, under the prelenoe 
iA vui f<jr tLe caace ^ God, % title to iDfaUibilhr. It is Ten* bfr- 
cf/t:i'iw/ tLat Tji«n'ft z«al fr^r truth idiould go as nr ai their proA, 
l/ut n<A $fo fr/r pruofw themK^lFen. He that attacks leoaiTed opinioni 
with any thing but fair argunicmta, DiaT, I own, be justly suspected 
w^ Vf riiran w«ll, nor to be led by the lore of truth ; but the same 
rnay 1^ said <jf him too, who so defends them. An error is no^ the 
(^t««r for l>ffing common, nor truth the worse fbr having lain neg- 
\iti:i*^\ : and if it were put to the vote any where in the world, I 
dou\^, as things are managed, whether truth would have the ma- 
yfriiy, at li'ast whilst the authority of men, and not the ezaminaftiaB 
f/f tilings, must be its measure. l*he imputation of soeptidam, and 
ihiftM broad insinuations Ut render what I have writ suspected, so 
frifquent, as if that were the great business of all this pains yan 
havff been at about me, has made me say thus mudi, mv loriL 
ruthiT OS my sense iff the way to establish truth in its full htm 
and lN*auty, than that I think the world will need to have any 
thing suid to it, to make it distinguish between your lordship's 
and my design in writing, which therefore I securely leave to tae 
judgment of the reader, and return to the argument in hand. 

Whut I have above said, I take to be a full answer to all that 
your lordship would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, 
of identity, and fmm the power of abstructing. You ask, *How 
ran my idea of lii)crty agree with the idea that bodies can operUe 
only by iniitiun and impulse? AnH. By the omnipotency of Ood, 
who can make all things agree, that involve not a contradictioa. 
It iN true, I say, " t'lhat bodies operate by impulse, and nothii^ 
elHf." And mi I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive no 
olliiT wiiy of tlioir operation. But I am since convinced by the 
judicioUN Mr. Newton'H incomparable book, that it is too hold a 
prcHuinption to limit Ood's power in this |)oint by my narrow con- 
C(*ptionN. The gravitation of matter towards matter, by ways un- 
ci iiuM'ivahlo to mo, is not only a demonstration that (lod can, if he 
|)Umihi»h, put into IxNlioH ]Kiwor8, and ^vays of operation, above what 
can Ih» dorivtMl from <iur i«lca of body, or can be explained by 
wluit wp know of matter, but also an unquestionable, and every 
whort* viiiihlo iiiKianco, that he has done so. And therefore in 
tho next cMlition of my book 1 will take care to have that passage 
reetiruMJ. 

Ah to Kolf-consciouKni^ss, your lonlship asks, ^ What is there like 
»elf.i«(ui»ciouMuess in matter } Nothing at all in matter as matter, 
liut that (uhI cnnnot bestow on some parcels of matter a power of 
thinking, and with it self-consciousness, will never be proved by 
asking. § How is it ))os8ible to apprehend that mere body shonlSl 

IH'nvivo that it doth i)ercei\'o? Toe weakness of our apprehensioB 
grant in the com* : I wnfess as much as you please, that ii*e can- 

• Nt An.N\vor. f Essay, R 2. Ch. a § 11. 

t Ui Answer. (Ibid. 
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liutv lui unsolid crcatvd aubatanco 
ir apprelieiisJonB readim not the 

stronger iban ony tiling in men. 
n wf liHVc in this question, *If 

tu think, how comos it tu tw a 



not conceive liow u auliil, n<i, nor 
thinliB ; but this weukne^ss of o 
power of God, whose u^akneva ii 
Your ailment from abstract ii 
it taaj be in the power of mnttm 

impossible for such urganixed bnidies he the brutes have to enlargo 
their ideaa by abstraction ? Ans. Tliis seLins to suppose, that I 
place thinking within the natural power of matter. If that be your ' 
meanins, my lord, 1 never say, nor suppoee, that all niatttr has 
naturally in it a faculty of thinking, but tlw direct contrary. Hut 
if yon mean that certaui parcels of matter, ordered by tb« Divine 
power, aa seems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving frmn 
hisomnipotency tbefonilty of diinking; that, ind(«d, I say ; and 
that being granted, the answer to your question is easy ; since, if 
omnipotency con give thought to uiy solia substance, it is not hard 
to conceive that God may give tliat faculty in a higher or lower 
degree, as it pleases him who knows what disjiosition of the subject 
is suited to such a particular way or degree of thinking. 

Another argument to prove tliat Gud cannot endue any parcel 
of matter with the faculty of thinking, is taken from those words 
uf mine, f where I show, by what connexion of ideas we may come 
to know that God is :in immaterial substance. Tliey are these, 
" The idea of an eternal Eictuol knuiving being, with the idea of 
immateriality, by the intervention uf the idea of matter, tuid uf 
its actual division, divisibility, and want uf perceptitf 
Prom whence yonr lordship thns argues, % Here the want of per- 
ception is owned to be so essential to matter, that God is therefore I 
concluded to be immaterial. Ans. i'ercuption and knowledge i 
that one eternal being, wlicre it has its source, it is vinible muKt )« 
Gscentiolly inseparable from it ; therefore the actual want of per- 
eeptinn in so great port of the particular parcels of mutter, is a 
demonstmtiaa, that the Unit bcin^, from whom perception and 
knowledge are inseparable, is not matter : how fax this makes the 
want of perception an esiicntial property of ninttcr. I will not dis- 
pute ; it suffices that it slum-s, that perception la not an essential 
i]ierty of matter ; and therefore matter cannot be that eternul 
^inol being to which perception and knowledge Arc cssentiul. 
ittcr, I say, naturally is without perception: ergo, sBys yonr i 
~ ' \. of perception is an cswntial property of matter, and 

does not change the cwential im^rties nf things, their nature J 
ining. From ivhencc you infer, that God cunnut bestow on 1 
any lurcel of mutter (tiie nutnre of matter remaining) a facility of J 
tliinking. If the rules of logic, since my days, be not changed, ff 
may safely deiiy tins consequence. For an argument that mni 
thus, Ood does not; eigo, he umiiot, 1 was tnught when T lira 
came to the univerNtv, would not hold. For 1 never Mid 
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did ; but, * '• That I see no contradiction in it, that be si 
lie ]>lcas«l, givi^ to some syEtcms of dc'dncIcss matter ft £ 
thinking ;" nnd 1 know nobody, b«ii>ro Ues Cnrtes, tl»^ e _ 

ti.'iuii'd tu nhuw thut there wu^ auy contrEuliL-tiim in it. "So that ■ 
wuntt, uiy nut t>eing able to see iu matter any such incapacity, u 
mukes it iuipos^ible for OmniiMitcncy to liestiiw on it a nuulty " 
tliinkiiig, makes me npiiositi: only tu thi; CarteaiauH. Fur, aii a 
I tiave seen or heard, the fatlters of tlie Christian dmich ■ 
])rctendcd to demonstrate tliut mutter was Incapable to i 
power of Heiisatiun, jierception, and thinking, from the hand ^ 
omnijMtent Creator. Let tut tlicreforu, if you please, suppaoi 
fin-ni of your argumentation right, and that your lorilsJup meanr," 
God cannot : and tbtn, if your argument be good, it proves, that 
Oud could not give to Balaam 'u ass a power to speaic to his mastrr 
as he did ; for the want of rational discourse being luirum] to tJiat 
vpecies, it is but fur your hirdshlp to call it an essential property, 
aJid tlien God cannot change tfie essential properties uF things, 



i proved that Ood c 
\ power to s" 



their nature rennuning ; wheitby i 
with oil his omnipotency, give 
Bahiam's did. 

Von say, fuiy lord, Vuu do not set bounds t« OodVj 
potency: for ho may, if he please, cliangc n body into « 
material substance, i. e, take awuv from a substance thr V 
which it hud before, and which made it mutter, uud then g 
faculty of thinking, which it bad not before, and which n 
spirit, the same substance remaining. For if the i 
mains not, body is not changed into an immaterial so . 
the solid (ubiitunce, and all belonging to it, is anniliilato^ i 
immaterial subHtattce created, which is not it chaneo « ' 
into another, but the destroying of one, and making a 
novo. In this change therefore of a body or matcrml sal^ 
into an immaterial, let us uU>erve these distinct c 

First, ^ou sny, Gud may, i f he pleases, take away tnia • 
.ubstoncc solidity, which is that which makes it a ■ '' 
lance or body ; and may make it an immaterial st 
ubstouce u'tthout ailidity. But this prli-ation of une qoallt 
it not another ; the bare taking away a lower or leas nobte q 
docs not give it an higher or n«blcr ; that must be the gift a 
For the bare privation of one, and a meaner quality, < 
the podition of un higher tmd better ; unless any one will « 
cogitation, or the power of thinking, resuJtH from the i 
substance itself; which if it do, then wherever tbcr^ is * _, 
there muEt be cogitation, or a power of thinking. Here them 
your lordship's own principles, il an Immuteriul sutMtance H 
the faculty of thinking. 
In the next place, yon will not deny, but God may ^re < 
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ib»tince, thus deprived uf solidity, <i 
lljou suppose it Buae capable of thot, ' 
whereby yon allow, that the same nut 
•ometimeB wholly incogitative, or wilho 
guid at other times perfectly cogitative, o 
inking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it solidity a 
make it material again. For, I conclude, it will not bo deai' 
that God can moke it again what it was before. Now I erf 
leuve to ask your lordship, why God, having given to this at 
'' ICC the &cu]ty of thinking after solidity was taken from it,J 
not restore to it solidity again, without kuung away the {acultjf I 
thinking? When you have resolved this, my lord, yon will hava I 
oved it impossible for God's omnipotence to give a solid subvJ 
•tance a faculty of thinking ; but till then, nut having provc^d il 
impossible, and yet denying that God can do it, is to deny that hi 
can do what is iu itself possible ; which, as I humbly conceive, i: 
^Tistbly to set bounds to God's omnipiteiicy, though you gay hsre*) 
u do not set bounds to God's omnipotcncy. 
If I should imitate your lordship's way of writing, I should n 
anit to bring in Epicurus here, and talcc notice that this was 1 
'iray, Dcuin verbis ponere, re tulltre t and then add, that I a 
yon do nut ibink he promoted the great ends of religion 
morality. Fur it is with such candid and kind iniiin nations t 
these that you bring in both t Huhbes and % Spinoga into yni 
discourse here about God's being able, if be please, to jiive I 
some parcels of matter, ordered oa lie thinks fit, a faculty of think- I 
ing: neither of those authors having, as appears by any pasMtges J 
you bring out of them, said any thing to this question, nor having, 
^i« it secros, any other business here, but by their names skilfully 
1 give that character to my booli, with which you would re- 
Mum end it to the world. 

[ pretend not to inquire wliat measure of xeal, nor for what, 
aides your lordship's pen in such a way of tvriting, as yoiim has J 
" along been with mc: only 1 cannot but consider, what repute- 1 
on it would give to the writings of the fatben of the church, if I 
key should think truth required, or religion allowed theni to I 
pnitste such ]iatterns. But God be thiuiked, there be tbo69# 
tmongst them who do not admire such wuys of manning Uiv csumI 
jf truth or rcli^on ; they behig sensible that if every one, who he-a 
lieves or can pretend ho hath troth on his side, is thereby ir"-* 
thorizcd, without proof, to insinuate nhuttiver mny serve to [ 
judice men's minds again-it the other side, there will be e 
ravage nmde on eharity and practice, without any gain to tntUi 
knowledge ; and that tlie liberties frequently t 
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ThcM ore tLu lugumenta wjiicli your lordiliip has brougid 
confute unu GByine in my book, by other pa^agra in it; iv] 
tllo^!fwr(^ bi-iiig lUl but arguim-ula ad homintm, if they did prove 
what tliev <lt> "ot. are of no other nx than to gain a victory over 
me : a thing, mcthinks, so mucli licnenth your lonlKhifi, tluit it ilo«s 
not Aneivc one of your pagus. The quextion is, whether QtiiLa 
if be plmises, bestow on any parcel of matter, ordered aa he H'^ 
it, a foculty of perception and thinlcing. You isay, * 
upon B tniiitake herein to be uf dongeruiis couatKiueiiee, ss ti. 
grtnt eud« of religion and morality' If tliis lie no, my lord, 1 11 
one may wdl wondu why your lordiihip hna brought no argumeuta 
to ostabliob the truth itself which you look on to be of such duu* 
gcruuB vjmsequence to be mistaken in ; but have spent so many 
najj^es only in n personal matter, in endeavouring to ^how, tliat I 
liflct incuiisittcncicK in my book ; which if any such thing hiul Iwen 
■bowed, the qucEtiun would be still eis far trom being docidcd, nnd 
the danger of mistaking about it as little prevented, as if nothing 
of all thia liad been said. If therefore your lordahip'it cure of the 
great euda of religion and morality have made you tbiuk it nc- 
ceMary to clear this question, the world lios ruaaoa tu niticlmlft 
there is IHtIc to be said agninst that prD[>oBilion which is h 
found in my book, cuncemiiu; the possibility. Chat tome ]"' 
of matter might be so ordered bv Ontnipotence, as to be t 
with a faculty of tliinking, if Goo so pleased ; unce your Ic _. 
Gonccra for tan promoting the great ends of religion and mar 
has nut cnabitsl you to produce one argument ogaintt a pro|jiiiutiaa 
tliut yon think of no dongiTuus consi.'queuce to them. 

Aiid here I crave leave to ohaerve, that though in your titliij 
page ]fou promise to prove, that my notion of ideas iit inoooif '^^^~ 
with itself, (which if it were, it could hardly be pruv^ to I 
eoiisiat«lit with any thing else) and with tlie articles of the du 
faith ; yet your attempts all along bavo been to prove me, !ilI 
])aiisages of my book, inconsistent with myself, without | 
showu any pntponitiou in my book inconsistent with any K ' 
the chriiitian foitb. ■ 

I think your lordship has indeed made use of one i 
four own : but it is sucli an one, that I confeiis I do not 
IS apt much to proniole relij^uu, esjn-ciiUly the chriMiw n 
fonnded on revelation. 1 tibiill tict down your lordship's 
that they may be couaidered. You wiy, + that you arc of oiq 
that the great ends of religioii and mondily are Ijcst scctiir 
the proofs of the immortftlify of the soul from its nature aiu 
perties; and which you think prove it iDioiiiterial. Your li 
does not qu<utinn whetbcr (iod can pve iiimmrlulity to a mil 
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Hubstaaco ; but rou say it takes off v^ much from the evidence 
uf immortality, if it eepend whullr ojnn tiud's giving that, which 
of its own nature it is not cupitbli: uf, &.c. So likewise you si^, 
* If a man cannot be certaiu, but that matter may think (as I 
affirm), then wliat becomes of the Houl'a immateriality (aiul consc* 
qoently immortality) from its operations > But for all thif, any I, 
bis asBuraJice of faith remains on its own basis. Haw you appeal 
to any man of sense, whether the finding the uncertainty oi his 
own principles, which he went upon, in point of reason, iluth not 
we^cen the credibility of these ftiodanoental articles, wlicn they arc 
considered purely ba matters of feith? For before, there was a 
natural credibility in them on account of reason ; but by going on 
ivrong grounds of certainty, all that is lost, and, instead of beina 
certain, he is more doubtful than ever. And if the evidence M 
faith Ml so much short of that of reason, it must needs have leas 
effect upon men's minds, when the su^erviency of reason is taken 
away ; as it must be wlien the grounds of certainty by reason are 
vanished. Is it at all probable, tliat lie who finds his reason deceive 
him in such fundameutal points, shall have bis &ith stand lirin and 
immoveable on the account of revelation ? For in mutters of re- 
velation there mu^t be some antecedent prindples supposed, hcfun- 
we can believe any tiling on the account o£ it- 
Mure to the same purpose we have some pages farther, where, 
from aome of mj words yonr lordship says, Tyou cannot but oI>. 
serve, that we have no certainty, upon my grounds, that self-coii- 
sdousness depends upou an individual immaterial suhstanco, and ' 
consequeutlv that a mtiteriul substunce may, according to my 
principles, have self-consciousness in it ; at least, that I am not 
certniii of the contrary. Whereupon your lordship bids mc con- 
aider, whetlier this dotli not a little affect the whole urlicle of the 
reaurrcctiou. What does oil this tend to, but to make the world 
believe that I have lessened the credibility of the immortality of 
tiic soul, und the resurrection, by saying, that though it be muKt 
highly probable, that the soul is immoterial, yet upon my prindples 
it cannot be demonstrated ; because it is not inipoMilile to (iud'it 
omnipoteucy, if he pleases, to bestow upon some parcels of matter, 
disposed OS lie sees fit, a faculty of thiiikiog? 

This your accusation of my lessening tlw crcdiliilitv of those 
articles of faith is founded on this, that the nrticlc of t^c immor^ 
tality of the soul abates of its credibility, if it be olluwed, that its 
immateriality (which is the supposed proof from reason and phi- 
losophy of its inimortaUty) cannot lie deuiutistrated from natural 
reason : which argument of your lordsliip's bottoms, ss 1 humbly 
conceive, on tliis, that divine revelation abnlos of its credibility in 
I those articles it pnijiusea, propuriionably as human reason fiiiU 
I support the testimouy of (^ikI. Anil idl that your lordship iti 
^ pa-'sjgea has said, whru evaniiued, will. I suppose, be found 
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to tmpurt thus mncli, viz. Does Giid iirnposi' any tliiu); tu nu . 
la Iw bt-lievMl ? It is very fit nntl erwbble tu be believed ? if r 
call <li-mi>nstrate it tu be trui-. But if human rearaa comt! fthun 
ill the uMe, uuil atnnnt inaki- it imt, its credibility in tliereby 
leaseiii'd; wliich is in tfiWt to ray, that tho veracity of God ia i 
a firm and auic foundMion of fnith to rely uixm, withnut the tx 
current testimony of reason ; i. e. with reverence be it •poltm^-^ 
\* not to bt bcliered on his omi word, unless whut he n " 
in itself credible, and might be believed ivithout him. 

If this be a u'liy to promote religion, the chnKtian r 
all its articles, I am not sorry that it w not q way tu be f 

any of my writingB ; for I imag:ine any thing like tliin woi 

I ^uuld think deserved to) Tiave other titles than bare McepUeism 
bestowed upon it, and would hare raised no small uiitciy a^inst 
any one, who ift not to be supposed to be in the right in nil tJ 
*ap, and so may securely say what he pleases. Soc 
pro/hnum vut^iit, who take too much upon us, if woinxiMe] 
linve nothing to do but to hearken and believe, thon^ wlu 
ahould subvut the very foundationti of the chrixtisn finth. 
What I have above objerved is so risibly caabt ' 
lordsliip'is argument, that when I met with it in vnur nnawM'tt 
first letter, it Ncemed so strange fur n man of your lordship 
racter, und in a dispute in defence of the doctrine of the T 
thai 1 could hardly persuade myself, but it wus n slip of your 
bnt when I found it in your second letter • made use of acaln, 
Bcriuusly enlarged as an argument uf weight to be insisted op 
Whs convinced that it was a principle that you henr^TeB*"" 
how little iavourable soever it was to the articles uf tU i 
reli^un, and particularly those which you undertook tu deEo 
I desire my reader to pemse tbe passages as they stand i 
letters themselves, and sec whether what you say in tfaem i 
amount to this : that a revelation from God is more or 1 
accflrding as it has a. stronger or weaker confirmation f 
reason. For, 

I. Your lordship says, tynu do not question wfaetltpr ti 
give immortality to a inateriul substance ; bnt you aay ft tl 
very much from the evidence of immortality, if it dependS'fl 
upon Cod's ginng that, which of its own nature it is not e " 

To which I rejilj-, any one'd not being able to demot 
aotJ to be immatenal, takes off not very much, nor at all, l 
cvjdoncc of its immortality, tf G«d has revealed that it l_ 
iinmnrtul ; because the veracity of God is a demonstrntioaa 
truth of what he has revealed, and the want of another dcn^ 
tion of a jirnposttion, that is demonstratively true, take* ^ 
from the evidence of it. For where there is a clear dcmii— " 
there is as much evidence aa any trnlh can have, tliat i) 
vvidcnt. God has revealed that the iwuU <if men should 1 
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r. But, says your lordgliip, from this evidence it takcB off my 
i:h, if it dopends wholl? upon Gnd'a giving tliat, vhich of Ibi 
uwd nature it is not capable of, t, f. The revelation aud tcstiiuony 
of Ood loses rnudi of its evidence, if this depends wholly upon the 
good pleasure of God, and cannot he demonstratively made out by 
natural rcaaon, tliat the soul :b immatcriul, and cxinsequently in Its 
ou-n nature immortal. For that is all that here is or con be meant 
by these words, which of its own itaturc it is not canabln of, to j 
make them to the purpose. For the whole of vour lordaliip's ilis> j 
course here is to prove, that the soul cannot be material, oecause 
then the ei-idenee of its being immortal would be very much 
lessened. Which is to say, that it is not as credible, upon divine 
revelation, that a miiteriul substance should be immort^, as an 
immaterial ; or wbidi is all ont^, tliat God is not equally to be 
believed, when he declares, that a material substance shall be tm- 
mortid, as when he declares, that an immaterial slinll be so ; be- 
cause the immortality of a, materinj substuuve cannot be demon- 
ftrated from natural reason. 

I.et us try this rule of yout lordship's a little farther. God hath 
*fevea]ed, that the bodies men shall hav» after the resurrection, 
■ well as their souls, shall live tu eternity. Does your lordship J 
txilicve the eternal life the one of these lAore than of the other, 
because you think you can prove it of one of theci by natiiml % 
reason, and of the other not.' Or can any one, who admits of J 
divine revelation in the cose, doubt of one of them more than the \ 
other } or think tins proposition less credible, that the bodies of | 
men, after the resurrection, shall live for ever; than this, Tliat the 
souls of men shall, after the resurrection, live for ever? For that I 
he must do, if he thinks either of them is less credible than tbo I 
other. If this be so, reason is to be consulted how far tiod is to 
be believed, and the credit of divine testimony must receive its 
force from the evidence of reason ; which is evidently to bdtc 
y the credibility of divine revelation in all supernatural thitbitj 
rein the evidence uf reason fails. And how much suck a prin- 
! as this tends to the support of the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
ipromotiug the christian religion, i shall leave it to your lord- 
'p to consider. 

o well read in Hobbes or Spiitosa as to be able to sa' 
tvlint were tbeir opinions in this matter. But possibly there ( 
Ptkwe, who will think your lordship's authority of more use to then ' 
rfa the case, than those justly decried names ; and be glad to find 
KMmr lordship a patron of the omclcs of reason, so little to the ad- 
Mnntage of the oracles of djviiic revelation. This at least, I tlitnlf , 
wy be subjoined to the words at the bottom of the next page ', 
" I those who have gone about to lessen the credibility of tlie 
of fnitli, which evidently tliey do, who say they arc less 
, bccnii.v; they cannot be ni.irle out demonstratively bf 
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natural ruaMHi, Iiuvc not been tliouglit to secure several of the 
■rtides of tlie cliristian faitli, cspucinlly thow of the Trinity, in- 
canutiou, and Ksurrcctiun of the Ixxly, which arc those upun the 
M'cuunt wF wbicli I am tiruiiEht bf your lnriUhip into thin dispute 

I sliati not trouble tbe re&ui.T witb your lordship'a endeapours, in 
the foUowing words, to prove, that it the soul be not an immaterial 
substance, it can be notliing but life; your very first words viiiibly 
confuting oil tliat you allege to thiit purpose: tbev are, 'If the 
wiul ttc a muteriul tiubstance, it is really nothing but life ; wbich is 
tit my. That if the soul he really a substance, it is not really a 
■nbttance, but renlly nothing else but an affection of a suli ' 
for the life, whuthor of a material or immaterial substance, 
the substance itself, but an affection of it. 

2. Vou say, fAltbough we think the sejiarate state of tha 
after death is sufficiently revealed in the scriiiture) yet it en 
n great difficnltj' in underBtandins it, if the soul be nothina but 
life, or a material substance, vhicu must be dissolved when ufe ia 
ended. For, if the soul be a material substance, it must be uuule 
aj), as otbers are, of the coheuon of solid and separate jwts, bow 
minute and invisible soever they be. And what is it wbit-h should 
keq) them together, when lift- is gone } S>i that it is no easy 
matter to gi™ an account how the soul should be capiiblo of im- 
mortality, unless it be an immaterial substunce ; and then wc know 
the solution and texture of bodies cannot reach the soul, being of 
a ilitTcrent nature. 

Let it be as hard a matter as it will, to givi^an account what it 
is that should keep the parts of a material soul together, after it is 
Depurated from the Iwdy ; yet it will be always as easy to ^ve ui 
account of it, as to give an account what it is which shall keep to- 
gether a material and immaterial iubstanee. And yet tlie diiliculty 
Uiat there is to give an account of that, I hope, does nut, wtti 
your lordsliip, weaken the credibility of the inseparable unioo uf 
soul and body to eternity ; and 1 persuade niyjielf. that the mrai af 
sense, to whom your lordship appeal* in the case, do nut Hnd thai 
belief of this fuiidnmental point much weiikened by lliat diftirolu. 
1 thonglit heretofore (and by your lordship's iwrmia»ion wnuu 
think BO still) that the union of the parts of matter, one with ui- 
ollier, is as much in the hands of Ood, as the union uf a materisl 
and immaterial substance; and that it does not take off wiy mutlU, 
or at ull, from the evidence of immortality, which ilepends on tli»t 
unioa. that it is no easy matter to give an account what it is Uiat 
should keep them together: though its depending wbuUy upon tha 
gift and good pleasure of God, where the manner cr.'nics great 
fliiliculty in the understanding, and our reason cvmot di'a;tnTr in 
the nature of things how it is, be that which, your lordship 
altivcly says, lessens the credibility of the fundanieatal ' 
lite murrcction and immortality. 
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^^|EBut, my lord, tn remove this bbjection u illtle, anil tu show of 
^^^Eiv small force jt is even with yourself; give me leave to prewune, 
that your lordship as firmly believes the immortality of tlift bod^ J 
after the resurrection, as any other article of faith ; if so, then it 
Iteiiig no easy matter to give an account what it is that vliall keep 
together the parts of a material soul, to one that believes it is ma- 
terial, ean no more weaken the credibility of its immortality, than 
the like difficulty weakens the credibility of the immortality of tin' 
body. For, wlien your lordsliip shall find it an easy mutter to girc 
an acconnt what it is, besides the good pleasure of Go^ which 
shall keep together the parts of our material bodies to otrmity, or 
even soul and body, I doubt not but any one who shall think tb« 
soul material, will also find it as easy Lo ^ve an account what It is I 
jaX shall keep those parts of mutter also togetlict to eternity. , 

LWere it not that the warmth of controverny \n apt to moke men 
■ fiir forget, as to take up those principles themselves (when they 
^ serve their turn) which tlicy have highly condemned in others, 
^hould wonder to find your lordship to argue, that because it ia i 
Edifiiculty to understand what shall keep together the minute J 
^"ts of H material soul, when life is gone ; and because it ia not uu I 
J matter to eive an account bow the soul shall be capable of ' 
mortality, unless it be an immaterial substance : therefore it is I 
BO credible, as if it were easy to give an account, by natural i 
m, bow it could be. For to thii> it is that all this your dis- J 
e tends, as is evident by what is already set down; and wilt J 
are fiilly made out by ivhat your lordship says ID other place 
igh there needs no such proof, since it woiud all be notbii 
Dst me in any other sense. 
, I thought your lordship had in other places nsscrtei], and ii 
latcd on this truth, that no part of divine revelation v/m the l«M \ 
b be believed, because the thing itself created great difficulty in 
i underetanding, and the manner of it was hud to be explaiuedj j 
d it was no easy matter to give an account how it was. This, I 
I I take it, your lordship condemued in others at a very n 
jnable principle, and such as would subvert all the articles of the | 
^ristian reli^on, that were mere matters of faith, as I think it 

is tt possible, that you should m»lce use of 
^f, against the article of life and immortality, that Christ hath I 
'~>ught to light through the gospel, and neither was, nor could ba J 
ide out by natural rcawn without revelation ? But you will \ 
l^y, you speak only of the aoul ; and yuur words arc. That it is na 
ly matter tu give an awxiunt how the soul should be capable of 
mortality, unksa it he an immaterial substance. I grant it ; but 
e tu say, that there is not any one of those difficulties, 
that are or con be raised about the manner how a material soul 
can be innnortal, which do not as H-ell reach the immortality of 
the body. 

But. if it were not so, I am sure this principle of your lordship's 
Would reach other articles of liiitb. waereiD our natiuul 
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' finils !t not so vsxf to give an nccount liow those niygtenea are ; 
luid which therefca^. According to your principles, must be lets 
CTodible than other articles, tliat create lea dil&cultr to the nn- 
ilrrstanding. For your lordslup nays, * that you appml to any man 
a( sense, whether to a man, who tliought by his principles he could 
from natural grounds demonstrate the immortality of the soul, the 
finding the uncertainty of those principles he went upon in pmnt 
of reason, i. e. the finding he could not ceitainly prove it by natu- 
ral reaaon, doth not weaken the credibility of that fundamental ar- 
ticle, when it is considered purely as a matter of fiiitb? which, in 
effoct, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a proposition di- 
vinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural reason, is leas 
credible than one that can : which eecms to me to come very little 
short of this, with due reverence he it spoken, that God u less to 
be believed when be afHrms a proposition that cannot he proved by 
natural reason, than when he proposes what can be proved by it. 
TTic direct contrary to which is mv opinion, though you endeavour 
to make it good by these following words ; + I? the evidence of 
£uth tall HO much sbort of that of reason, it must needs have le« 
effect upon men's minds, when the subserviency of reason is taken 
nn-ny ; as it must be when the gronndii of certainty by reason ate 
vanished. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his reasnn de- 
ceive him in such fundamental points, should have his faith stand 
firm and nnmovcable on the account of revelation ? Tluin which 
I think there are hardly plainer words to be found out to liecbre, 
that the credibility of God's testimony dq>ends on the natural 
evidence, of probability of the things we receive from rei-cJation, 
and rises and falls with it ; and that the truths of God, or the nrti- 
cles of mere foitb, lose so much of thetr credibilitj-, as ibey want 
proof from reason : which if true, revelation may come tr< li.ivo no 
credibility at all. For if, in this present case, the cri'diliilily of 
this proposition, tlie souls of men shall live for ever, rivi^tik'i:! in 
the Rcripturc, be lessened by confessing it cannot hi' [Icnion^trn- 
lively proved from reason ; though it be asserted to be m<«t liighJy 
probable : must not, by the same rule, its credibility dwindle away 
to nothing, if natural reason sLoiiId not he able to maki' it out Itt 
be so much as probable, or should place the probability from nu- 
tuial principles on the other side f For, if mere want uf demon- 
stration lessens the credibility of any proposition divinely revealed, 
must not want of probability, or contrary probability from natural 
reason, quite take away its credibility ? Here at last it must end, 
if in any one case the veracity of God, and the credibility of the 
truths we receive from him by revelation, be Bubjectwl Ut tlin «r- 
dict« of human reason, and be allowed to receive any a ' ~ 
diminution f — -"' '- — ' '' — "- ^ 
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|fticli-s, I Icnow not wimt ar^ment tlie greatc&t eneroieB of it couli] 
tme more eSkitunl for tlit subversion «f tliose you Iwtc undertaken 
to defend ; this being to resolve all revelation perfectly and porely 
into natural reuMin, to boniid it« credibility by that, and leave no 
room for faitli in other things, than what can be accounted for by 
natural reason without revelation. 
, Your lordship * insiHts much upon it, as if I had contradicted 

^^KMimt I have said in my essay, by sayiug t that upon my principles 
^^Kcanuot be demonstratively proved, that it is an immaterial uub- 
^^^tance in us that thinks, however probable it be. He that will be 
at the pains to read that chapter of mine, and consider it, will find, 
that my business there was to show, that it was no harder to con- 
ceive an immaterial than a material substance; and that from the 
ideas of thought, and a power of moving of matter, which we ex- 
perienced in ourselves, (ideas originally not belong;ing to matter 
as matter) there was no more difficulty to conclude there was an 
immaterial substance in ux, than that wc hod material parts. Tbene 
ideas of thinking, and power of moving of matter, I in another 
e showed, did demonatratively lead us to the certain know- 
e of the existence of an immaterial thinlting being, in whom 
Dave the idea of spirit in the strictest t«nse j in which sense I 

applied it to the soul, in the 23d ch. of my essay ; the easily 
conceivable poKsibility, nay great prolmhility, tliat the thinking 
substance in ns is immaterial, giving me sufficient ground for it: tn 
which sense I shall think I may safely attribute it to the thinking 
sabstance in us, till your lordship shall have better proved from 
my words, that it ia impossible it should be immalerial. For 1 
only say, that it is pussiblef i. e- involves no contradiction, that 
God, the omnipotent immaterial spirit, aboiild, if he ptc«8M, give 
to some jmrcels of matter, disposed as he thinks fit, a power of 
thinking and moving; which parcels of matter, so endued with a 
jNiwer of thinking and motion, might prfmvrly be called spirits, in 
contradistinction to untbinhtng mutter. In all which. I presume, 
tlierv is no manner of contrudiction. 

1 juatilied my use of the word spirit, in that sense, &om the an- 
thoritiea of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word spirituN, 
from whence spirit is derived, to the soul as a thinking thing, with- 
out excluding materiality out of it. To which your lordship re- 
plies, i That Cicero, in hiit Tosculan Questions, supposes the sonl 
not to l>e a finer sort of body, but of a different nature from the 

body That be calls the bo<ly the prison of the soul And 

suys, tliat a wise man's business is to draw ofi^ his soul from htit 
biKly. And tlicu your lordship coiiclmles, as is usual, with a 
(juevtioD. Is it posaiblc now to think so great a man looked on the 
Houl but aa u modi&cntiou of the iKxIy, wbicli must be at an end 
with life ? Ans. No ; it is impossible that o muo of so gu»d sense 
ai Tully, when he nses tlie word corpus or Imdy for Hm gross and 

• 1st Answer. t B. 2. C. S3. *, 1st Answer. 
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visible pnrW of a man, whicli hv acknwwlciigos tu bo mortol, shoaU 
Imk on the soul li> tw a modification of that body, in a dinwmrw 
whetvin be was endeavouring to pcrsunde another that it wu im- 
mortal. It ia to be acknowledged that truly great men, such ai 
be waa, are not wont bo manifestly to contraaict thein«clves. He 
had therefore no thought concerning the modificntion nf the XvAy 
of a man in the caae : he was not snch a trifler as to examine, 
whether the modification of the body of a man ivas immortal, when 
that body itself was mortal : and therefore, that whieli he reports 
as Dictearohua'a opinion, be diemisscs in the ht^nning williout any 
more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and sensible 
inquiry, via. What the soul was? to see whether from thence he 
cfluld 'discover its immortality. But in all that diwourse in Iiis 
lirst book of Tnscnlan Questions, where hu lays out so much of 
hia reading and reason, there ia not one syllable showing the leiirt 
thought that the soul was an immaterial anliatance ; but mnny things 
directly tn the contrary. 

Indeed (1) he shuts out the body, taken in the senaes he u' — " 
corpus all along, for the sensible organical parts of a B 
poutive that is not tlie soul: and body in thia aenae 
the human body, he calls the prison of the soul : and uyi « 
mail, instancing in Socrates aad Cato, is glad of a fair -— — ■ 
to get out of it. But he nmvheru says any such thine 
he calls not matter in general the prison of the soul, no: 
word of being separate from it. 

2. He concludes, that the sool is uot, like other thin)^ her 
made up of n composition of the elements, c. 2?. 

3. Hi! excludes the two gross eleiltents, earth and wateijfl 
being the soul, c. 26. 

So fiir he ia clear and positive : but beyond this he Is u 
beyond this be could not get : for in some places he apt ~ 
fully, whether the soul be no-t air or lire. Anima sit b 
nisve, nescio, c. 2S. And therefore he agrees with Paimtitq 
if it be at all elementary, it ia. as be calls it, inflammaUi anil 
llamed air ; and fur this he gives several reasons, c 18^ ^ia 
though he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature of his utm, r*v1| 
so fiir from thinking it immaterial, that he says, c. 19, that til " 
mitting it to bo of an aerial ©r igneous nature will not be 1 
dstent with any thing he had said. 

That which nc seems most tu incline to ia, that the m 
ut all elementary, but was of the same substance with the hef 
which Aristotle, to distinguish from the four element*, a 
changeable bodies here below, which he supposed made up < 
them, called quinta essentia. That this was Tully's opinion ia 
plain from tliese words. Ergo nnimua (qui, ut ego dico, diviuni) 
est, ut Euripides audet dicerc. Delta ; ct ouidem, si Deus aut anima 
ant ignis est, idem est animus hominia. Nam Ut ilia natora ccdn- 

•C. 10, 22,30, 31, &c- 
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tis et tank vaeit eC hnmore; bic utriusque hBrum renim hnmamis 
animus est expers. Sin autem est quinta quaedam natura ab Ari- 
fltotela indocta ; primum ksec et deorum est et animomm. Hanc 
nofi sententiam secutij his ipsis verbis in consolatione haec expres- 
simus^ cb. 29. And then ne goes on^ c. 27* to repeat tbose bis 
own words> wbicb your lordsbip bas quoted out of bim^ wberein 
he bad affirmed^ in bis treatise De Consolatione^ tbe soul not to 
have its original from tbe eartb^ or to be mixed or made of anj 
tbing eartbly ; bat bad said^ singularis est igitur quaedam natura et 
vis animi^ sejuneta ab bis usitatis notisque naturis: wberebj be 
tells us, be meant notbing but Aristotle's qainta essentia : wbicb 
being nnmixed^ being tbat of wbicb tbe goos and souls consisted^ 
be csuls it divtnum coeleste^ and concludes it eternal ; it being, as 
he speaks, sejuneta ab omni mortali concretione. From which it 
it dear^ that in all bis inquiry about tbe substance of tbe 8ou]> bis 
thoughts went not beyona tbe four elements^ or Aristotle's qainta 
essentia, to look for it. In all wbicb there is notbing of immate- 
riality, but quite the contrary. 

He was willing to believe (as good and wise men have always 
been) that the soul was immortal ; but for that> it is plain> he never 
thonght of its immateriality, but as the eastern people 6o, who be- 
lieve the soul to be immortalj but have nevertheless no thought, 
no conception of its immateriality. It is remarkable what a very 
eonsiderable and judicious author says* in tbe case. No opinion, 
aays he^ has been so universally received as that of the immortality 
of the soul ; but its immateriality is a truths the knowledge whereof 
bas not spread so {slt. And indeed it is extremely difficult to let 
into the mind of a Siamite the idea of a pure spirit. This the 
missionaries who had been longest among them are positive in. 
All the pagans of the east do truly bekeve^ that there remains 
aomething m a man after bis death, wbicb subsists independently ' 
and separately from bis body. But they give extension and figure 
to that which remains, and attribute to it all tbe same members, all 
the same substanoes, both solid and liquid, wbicb our bodies are 
composed of. They only suppose tbat tbe souls are of a matter 
tnbtile enough to escape being seen or bandied. — Such were the 
shades and manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by 
these figures of the souls, answerable to those of the bodies, that 
Virgil supposed iEneas knew Palinorus, Dido, and Ancbises, in the 
ether world. 

This ffentleman was not a man that travelled into those parts 
for his pleasure, and to have tbe opportunity to tell strange stories, 
collected by chance, when be returned : but one chosen on purpose 
(and be seems well chosen for the pumjse) to inonire into tbe 
^ singularities of Siam. And be has so well acquitted himself of tbe 
commission, which his epistle dedicatory tells us he hud, to inform 
himcclf exactly of what was most remarkable there, tbat had we 

* Loubere du Roy«nme de Siam, T. 1. c. 19. § 4. 
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but such an account of other countries of the east as he has given 
lis of this kingdom, which he was an envoy to> we should be mudi 
better acquainted than we are with the manners, notions, and re- 
ligions of that part of the world inhabited by civilized nations, who 
want neither good sense nor acuteness of reason, though not cast 
into the mould of the logic and philosophy of our schools. 

But to return to Cicero : it is plain, that in his inquiries about the 
soul, his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the ex- 
pressions that drop from him in several places of this book evi- 
dently show. For example, that the souls of excellent men and 
women ascended into heaven ; of others, that they remained here 
on earth, c. 12. That the soul is hot, and warms the body : that, at 
its leaving the body, it penetrates, and divides, and breaks through 
our thick, cloudy, moist air : that it stops in the region of fire, and 
uscends no farther ; the equality of warmth and weight making that 
its proper place, where it is nourished and sustained, with the same 
things wherewith the stars are nourished and sustained, and that by 
the convenience of its neighbourhood, it sliall there have a clearer 
view and fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, c. 19. That the 
soul also from this height shall have a pleasant and fairer prospect 
of the globe of the earth, the disT)Ofiition of whose parts will uien 
lie before it in one view, c. 20. That it is hard to determine what 
conformation, size, and place, the soul has in the body : that it is 
too subtile to be seen : that it is in the human body as in a house, 
or a vessel, or a receptacle, c. 22. All which are expressions that 
sufficiently evidence, that he who used them had not in his mind 
separated materiality from the idea of the soul. 

It may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this which we 
find in chap. 11) is said upon the principles of those who would 
have the soul to be unima inHammata, inflamed air. I grant it. But 
. it is also to be observed, that in this 19th, and the two foUowing 
chapters, he does not only not deny, but even admits, that so ma^ 
terial a thing as inflamed air may thmk. 

The truth of the case in short is tliis : Cicero was willing to 
believe the soul immortal ; but, when he sought in the nature of the 
soul itself 8omethin<5 to establish this his belief into a certainty of 
it, he found himself at a loss. He confessed he knew not what the 
soul was ; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c. 22, was 
no reason to conclude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to 
the rejictition of what he had said in his 6th book, De Repub. con- 
cerning the soul. The argument, which, borrowed from Plato, he 
there makes use of, if it have any force in it, not only proves the 
soul to be immortal, but more than, I think, your lordship will 
aUow to be true ; for it proves it to be eternal, and without l)egin« 
ning, as well as without end : Neque nata certe est, ct a?terna est, 
sayt* he. 

Indeed, from the faculties of the soul he concludes right, that it 
is of divine original : but as to the substance of the soul, he at the 
end of this discourse concerning its faculties, c. 25, as well as at 
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this beginning of it, c 22, is not ashnmed to own his ignorance of 
what it is ; Anima sit animus, ignisve, nescio ; nee me pudet, ut 
istos, £Eiteri nescire quod nesciam. Illud si ulla alia de re obscura 
affinnare possem, sive anima, sive ignis sit animus, eum jurarem 
esse divinum, c. 25. So that all the certainty he could attain to 
about the soul was, that he was confident there was something 
divine in it, t. e. there were faculties in the soul that could not 
result from the nature of matter, but must have their original from 
a divine power ; but yet those qualities, as divine as they were, 
he acknowledged might be placed in breath or fire> which, I think, 
your lordship will not deny to be material substances. So that 
all those divine qualities, which he so much and so justly extols in 
the soul, led him not, as appears, so much as to any the least 
thought of immateriality. This is demonstration, th^t he built them 
not upon an exclusion of materiality out of the soul ; for he avow- 
edly professes he does not know but breath or fire might be this 
thinking thing in us : and in all his considerations aboi^ the sub- 
stance of the soul itself, he struck in air, or fire, or Aristotle's quinta 
essentia ; for beyond those it is evident he went not. 

But with all his proofs out of Plato, to whose authority he defers 
80 much, with all the arguments his vast reading and great parts 
could furnish him with for the immortality of the soul, he was so 
little satisfied, so far from being certain, so for from any thought that 
he had, or could prove it, that he over and over again professes his 
ignorance and doubt of it. In the beginning he enumerates the 
several opinions of the philosophers, which he had well studied, 
about it : and then, full of uncertainty, says, Harum scntentiarum 
quae vera sit, Deus aliquis viderit; quae verisimillima, magna 
quttstio, ell. And towards the latter end, having gone them all 
over again, and one after another examined them, he professes 
himself still at a loss, not knowing on which to pitch, nor what to *' 
determine. Mentis acics, says he, seipsam intucns, nonnunquam 
hebescit, ob eamque causam contemplandi diligentiam amittimns. 
Itaque dubitans, circumspectans, hsesitans, multa adversa revertens, 
tanauam in rate in mari immenso, nostra vehitur oratio, c. 30. 
And to conclude this argument, when the person he introduces as 
discoursing with him teUs him he is resolved to keep firm to the 
belief of immortality; Tully answers, c. 32, Laudo id quidem, 
etsi nihil animis oportet confidere: movemur enim sacpe aliquo 
acute conduso ; labamus, mutamusque sententiam clarioribus etiam 
in rebus ; in his est enim aliqua obscuritas. 

So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the spirit of truth, that 
though the light of nature gave some <A)scure glimmering, some 
uncertain hopes of a future state ; yet 'human reason could attain 
to no clearness, no certainty about it, but that it was Jesus 
Christ alone who had brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel *. Though we are now told, that to own the 
inability of natural reason to bring immortality to light, or, which 
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passes for the same^ to own principles upon which the immateriality 
of the soul (and^ as it is ui^a, consequently its immortality) 
cannot be demonstratively proved^ does lessen the belief of this 
article of revelation^ which Jesus Christ alone has brought to 
light, and which consequently the scripture assures us is established 
and made certain only by revelation. This would not perhaps have 
seemed strange, from those who are justly complained of for slight- 
ing the revelation 'of the gospel, and therefore would not be much 
regarded, if they should contradict so plain a text of scripture, in 
&vour of their q}l-suificient reason : but what use the promoters of 
scepticism and infidelity, in an age so much suspected by your 
lordship, may make of what comes from one of your great autho- 
rity and learning, may deserve your consideration. 

And thus, my lord, I hope, I have satisfied you oonoemijig 
Cicero's opinion about the soul, in his first book of Tuscnian 
Questions ; which, though I easily believe, as your lordship says, 
you are no stranger to, yet I humbly conceive you have not shown 
(and, upon a careful perusal of tlmt treatise again, I think I may 
boldly say you cannot show) one word in it, that expresses any 
thing like a notion in TuUy of the soul's immateriality, or its bdng 
an immaterial substance.' 

From what you bring out of Vii^l, your lordship oonelndes, 
*That he, no more than Cicero, does me any kindness in this 
matter, being both assertors of the soul's immortality. My lord, 
were not the question of the soul's immateriality, accordjog to 
custom, changed here into that of its immortality, which i am 
no less an assertor of than either of them, Cicero and Virgil do 
me all the kindness 1 desired of them in this matter ; and that was 
to show, that they attributed the word spiritus to the soul of roan, 
without any thought of its immateriality ; and this the verses yon 
yourself bring out of Virgil -f, 

£t cum frigida mors animi^ seduxcrit artus. 
Omnibus umbra locis adero ; dabis, improbc, pcenas ; 

confirm, as well as those I quoted out of his 6th book ; and for this 
Monsieur de la Loubere shall by my witness in the words above set 
down out of him ; where he shows, that there be those amongst the 
heathens of our days, as well as Virgil and others amongst the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, wlio thought the souls or ghosts of 
men departed did not die with the body, without thinking them to 
be perfectly immaterial; the latter being much more incompre* 
hensible to them than the former. And what Virgil's notion of the 
soul is, and that corpus, when put in contradistinction to the soul, 
signifies nothing but the gross tenement of flesh and bones, is 
evident from this verse of his ^neid vi. where he calls the souls 
which yet were visible, 

— — Tenues sine corpore vitas. 
Your lordshij)'sJ answer concerning what is said Ecclcs. xii. 

• 1st Answer. fii^neid. iv. 385. J 1st Answer. 
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turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the soul to be immortal^ which 
was not what I questioned : all that I quoted that place for, was 
to showj that spirit in English might properly be applied to the 
soul^ without any notion of its immateriality^ as n^l was by So- 
lomon^ which^ whether he thought the souls of men to be imma« 
terial^ does little appear in that passage^ where he speaks of the 
souls of men and beasts together^ as he does. But farther^ what 
I contended for is evident from that place, in that the word spirit 
is there applied by our translators to the souls of beasts, which 
your lordshipj^ I think, does not rank amongst the immaterial, and 
consequently immortal spirits, though they have sense and spon- 
taneous motion. 

But you say, * If the soul be not of itself a free thinking sub- 
stance, you do not see what foundation there is in nature for a day 
of judgment. Ans. Though the heathen world did not of old, nor 
do to this day, see a foundiation in nature for a day of judgment ; 
yet in revelation, if that will satisfy your lordship, every one may 
see a foundation for a day of judgment, because God has positively 
declared it ; though God has not by that revelation taueht us what 
the substance of the soul is ; nor has any where said, that the soul 
of itself is a free agent. Whatsoever any created substance is, 
it is not of itself, but is by the good pleasure of its Creator : 
whatever degrees of perfection it has, it has from the bountiful hand 
of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as well as a spiritual sense, 
what St. Paul says, t Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God. 

But your lordship, as I guess by your following words, would 
argue, that a material substance cannot be a free agent ; whereby 
I suppose you only mean, that you cannot see or conceive how a 
solid substance should begin, stop, or change its own motion. To 
which give me leave to answer, that when you can make it con- 
ceivable, how any created, finite, dependent substance can move 
itself, or alter or stop its own motion, which it must to be a free 
agent ; I suppose you will find it no harder for God to bestow this 
power on a solid than an unsolid created substance. Tully in the 
place above quoted, J could not conceive this power to be in any 
thing but what was from eternity ; Cum pateat igitur leternum id 
esse quod scipsum moveat, quis est qui banc naturam animis esse 
tributam neget ? But though you cannot see how any created sub- 
stance, solid or not solid, can be a free agent, (pardon me, my 
lord, if I put in both, till your lordship please to explain it rf 
either, and show the manner how either of them can, of itself, 
move itself or any thing else) yet I do not think you will so far. 
deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty there is to see how 
they are free agents, as to doubt whether there be foundation 
enough for a day of judgment. 

It is not for me to judge how far your lordship's speculations 

* Ist Answer, t 2 Cor. iii. 5. t Tusculau Qusst. L. 1. c. 23. 
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impossible for us, by the contemplation of our own 
ideas, without revelation, to discover whether omni- 
potency has not given to some systems of matter, fitly 
disposed, a power to perceive and think, or else joined 
and fixed to matter so disposed a thinking immaterial 
substance: it being, in respect of our notions, not much 
more remote from our comprehension to conceive that 

reach : but finding in myself nothing to be truer than what the. 
wise Solomon tells me^ * As thou knowest not what is the way of 
the spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is 
with child; even so thou knowest not the works of God, who 
maketh all things ; I gratefully receive and rejoice in the light o£ 
revelation, whidi sets me at rest in many things, the manner 
whereof my poor reason can by no means make out to me. Omni- 
potency, I know, can do any thing that contains in it no contra- 
diction; so that I readily believe whatever Qodi has declared, 
though my reason find difficulties in it, which it cannot master. 
As in the present case, Grod having revealed that there shall be a 
day of judgment, I think that foundation enough to conclude men 
are free enough to be made answerable for their actions, and to 
receive according to what they have done : though how man is a 
free agent surpass my explication or comprehension. 

In answer to the place I brought out of St. Luke t, your lord- 
ship asks, X Whether from these words of our Saviour it follows, 
that a spirit is only an appearance ? I answer No ; nor do I know 
who drew such an inference from them : but it follows, that in 
apparitions there is something that appears, and that which appears 
is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this was properly called Tfysot^a, 
and was often looked upon, by those who called it Tr¥£v[uoL in 
Greek, and now call it spirit in English, to be the ghost or soul 
of one departed; which I humbly conceive justifies my use of 
the word spirit, for a thinking voluntary agent, whether material 
or immaterial. 

Your lordship says, § That I grant, that it cannot upon theae prin- 
ciples be demonstrated, that the spiritual substance in us is imma- 
terial ; from whence you conclude, ITiat then my grounds of cer- 
tainty, from ideas ere plainly given up. This being a way of arguing 
that you often make use of, I have often had occasion to consider 
it, and cannot after all see the force of this argument. I acknow- 
ledge that this or that proposition cannot upon my principles be 
demonstrated ; ergo, I grant this proposition to be lalse, that cer- 
tainty consists in the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of ideas. For that is my ground of certainty, and till that be given 
up, my grounds of ccrtiiinty are not given up. 

* Eccl. xi. 5. t Chap. xxiv. v. 39. J Ist Answer. § Ibid- 
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God can, if he pleases, superadd to matter a faculty of 
thinking, than that he should superadd to it another 
substance, with a faculty of thinking : since we know 
not wherein thinking consists, nor to what sort of sub- 
stances the Almighty has been pleased to give that 
power, which cannot be in any created being,but merely 
by the good pleasure and bounty of the Creator. For 
I see no contradiction in it, thatthe first eternal think- 
ing being should, if he pleased, give to certain systems 
of created senseless matter, put together as he thinks 
fit, some degrees of sense, perception, and thought : 
though, as I think, I have proved, lib. iv. ch. 10. § 14, 
&c. it is no less than a contradiction to suppose matter 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of sense and 
thought) should be that eternal first-thinking being. 
What certainty of knowledge can any one have that 
some perceptions, such as, v. g. pleasure and pain, 
should not be in some bodies themselves, after a certain 
manner modified and moved, as well as that they should 
be in an immaterial substance, upon the motion of the 
parts of body ? Body, as far as we can conceive, being 
able only to strike and affect body ; and motion, ac- 
cording to the utmost reach of our ideas, being able to 
produce nothing but motion : so that when we allow it 
to produce pleasure or pain, or the idea of a colour or 
sound, we are fain to quit our reason, go beyond our 
ideas, and attribute it wholly to the good pleasure of 
our Maker. For since we must allow he has annexed 
effects to motion, which we can no way conceive mo- 
tion able to produce, what reason have we to conclude, 
that he could not order them as well to be produced in 
a subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well 
as in a subject we cannot conceive the motion of matter 
can any way operate upon ? I say not this, that I would 
any way lessen the belief of the soul's immateriality : 
I am not here speaking of probability, but knowledge ; 
and I think not only, that it becomes the modesty of 
philosophy not to pronounce magisterially, where we 
want that evidence that can produce knowledge ; but 
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also, that it is of use to ua to lUsccni liow far our know- 
ledge does reacli : for the state we are at present in not 
being that of vision, we must, in many things, content 
ourselves with faith andprohability; and in the present 
' question, about the immateriality of the eoul, if our fa- 
culties cannot arrive at demonstrative certainty, we 
need not think it strange. All the great ends of mo- 
rality and religion are well enough secured, without 
philosophical proofs of the soul's immateriality ; a 
it is evident, that he who made us' at the beginnii^ 
subsist here, sensible intelligent beings, and for sen 
years continued us in such a state, can and will rean 
us to the like state of sensibility in another world, and 
make us capable there to receive the retribution he has 
designed to men, according to their doings in this life. 
And therefore it is not of such mighty necessity to de- 
termine one way or the other, as some, over zealous 
for or against the immateriality of the soul, have fa 
forward to make the world believe. Who, ^ther 
the one side, indulging too much their thougbtn 
merged altogether in matter, can allow no existenW 
what is not material : or who, on the other side, find- 
ing not cogitation within the natural powers of matter, 
examined over and over again by the utmost intention 
of mind, have the confidence to conclude, that omni- 
potency itself cannot give perception and thought (0 
substance which has the modification of solidity. 
He that considers how hardly sensation is, in oar 
thoughts, reconeileable tn extended matter ; or exist- 
ence to any thing that has no existence at all; l 
confess, that he is very far from certainly kno^ 
what his soul is. It is a point which seems to me n 
put out of the reach of uiir knowledge : and he W 
will give himself leave to consider freely, and locJc I 
the dark and intricate part of each hypothesis, 1 
scarce fiiidhisrenson able to determine him fixedljl 
or against the soul's materiality. Since on which I 
soever he views it, either as on unextended substa 
or as a ibtuking extended matter, the dtfficultij 
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conceive either will, whilst cither alone is in bU 
thoughts, still drive him to the contrary side ; an on- 
fair way which some men take with themselves, vho, 
because of the Inconceivableness of something they 
find in one, throw themselves violently into the con- 
trary hypothesis, though nltogether as uniiitelligihle 
to all unhiaased understanding. This serves not only 
to show the weakness and the scantiness of our know- 
lodge, hut the insignificant triumph of such sort of 
arguments, which, drawn Crom our own views, may 
satisfy us that we can find no certainty on one side of 
the question ; but do not at all thereby help us to truth 
by running into the opposite opinion, which, on exa- 
mination, will be found clogged with equal ditl^cutties. ■ 
For what safety, what advantage, to any one is it, for 
the avoiding the seeming absurdities, and to bim un- 
surmountable rubs he meets with in one opinion, to 
take refuge in the contrary, which is built on some- 
thing altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote 
from his comprehension ? It is past controversy, that 
we have in us something that thinks ; our very doubts 
about what it is confirm the certainty of its being, 
though we must content ourselves in the ignorance of 
what kind of being it is : and it is in vain to go about 
to be scepfical in this, as it is unreasonable in most 
other cases to be positive against the being of any 
thing, because we cannot comprehend its nature. For 
I would fain know what substance exists, that has not 
Mmetbing in it which manifestly baffles our under- 
standings. Other spirits, who see and know the nature 
and inward constitution of things, how much must 
they exceed us in knowledge ! To which if we add 
larger comprehension, which enables them at one 
glance to see the connexion and agreement of very 
many ideas, and readily supplies to them the inter* 
mediate proofs, which we by single and slow steps, 
and long poring in the dark, hardly at last find out, 
and are often ready to forget one before we have 
hunted out another ; we may guess at some part of 
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the happiness of superior ranks of spirits, who have a 

Quicker and more penetrating sight, as well as a larger 
eldsof knowledge. But to return to the argument 
in hand ; our knowledge, I say, is not only limited 
to the paucity and imperfections of the ideas we have 
and which we employ it about, but even comes short of 
that too. But how far it reaches, let us now inquire. 

§ 7* 'I'h^ affirmations or negations we 
Vn^^A^ make concerning the ideas we have, may, 
j^b;^^^ as I have before intimated in general, be 

reduced to these four sorts, viz. identity, 
co-existence, relation, and real existence. I shall 
examine how far our knowledge extends in each of 
these. 

l.Ourknow- § ^* ^^^^^* ^ *^ identity and diversity, 
ledge of ii^ this way of agreement or disagreement 

identity and of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge is as 
diversity, as f^r extended as our ideas themselves : and 
i^M ^^^ there can be no idea in the mind, which it 

does not presently, by an intuitive know- 
ledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be different 
from any other. 

2. Of CO- § 9* Secondly, as to the second sort, 

existence, a which is the agreement or disagreement 
very little of our ideas in co-existence ; in this our 
^^y* knowledge is very short, though in this 

consists the greatest and most material part of our 
knowledge concerning substances. For our ideas of 
the species of substances being, as I have showed, 
nothing but certain collections of simple ideas united 
in one subject, and so co-existing together; v.g. our 
idea of flame is a body hot, luminous, and moving 
upward ; of gold, a body heavy to a certain degree, 
yellow, malleable, and fusible : these, or some such 
complex ideas as these in men's minds, do these two 
names of the different substances, flame and gold, 
stand for. When we would know any thing farther 
concerning these, or any other sort of substances, 
what do we inquire, but what other qualities or power 
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these substances have cr have not? WIucli is nothing 
else but to know what other simple ideas do or do not 

■exist with those that make up that complex idea. 

% 10. This, how weiohtv and consider- „ 

." !> 1 ■ ■ ]lemiiiu> till- 

part soever or human science, is yet 

fry narrow, and scarce any at all. The 
fasoii w hereof is, that the simple ideas, 
'hereof our complex ideas of substances 
e made up, are, for the most part, such 
carry with them, in their own nature, 
^fiecessary connexion or inconsistency with any other 
simple ideas, whose co-existence with them we would 
inform ourselves about. 

§ 11. The ideas that our complex ones EspcciaUy 
subalanccs are made up of, and about of secondiwy 
fhich our knowledge concerning sub- qualities. 
ancGs is most employed, are those of their secondary 
qualities : which depending all (as has been shown) 
upon the primary qualities of their minute and in- 
sensible parts, — or if not upon them, upon something 
yi;t more remote from our comprehension, — it Is im- 
possible we should know which have a necessary union 
or inconsistency one with another : for not knowing 
(he root they spring from, not knowing what sixe, 
' [ure, and texture of parts they are, on which de- 
nd, and from nhich result, those qualities which 
make our complex idea of gold ; it is impossible we 
should know what other qualities result from, or are 
incompatible with, tlie same constitution of the in- 
sensible parts of gold, and so consequently must 
always co-exist with that complex idea we have of it, 
or else are inconsistent with it. 

§ IS. Besides this ignorance of the pri- 
mary qualities of the insensible parts of 
bodies, on which depend all their secondary 
[oalities, there is yet another and more in- 
rable part of ignorance, winch sets us 
ire remote from a certain knowledge of iioiU»w>»m- 
ic co^xisteuco or in-co-existcncc (if I ^''"■' 
nifty so say] of diflercnt ideas in the same subject; 
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and that is, that there is no discoverable connexion 
between any secondary quality and those primary 
qualities which it depends on. 

§ 13. That the size, figure, and motion of one body 
should cause a change in the size, figure, and motion 
of another body, is not beyond our conception : the 
separation of the parts of one body upon the intrusion 
of^another, and the change from rest to motion upon 
impulse,— these and the like seem to have some con- 
nexion one with another. And if we knew these pri- 
mary qualities of bodies, we might have reason to hope 
we* might be able to know a great deal more of these 
operations of them one with another : but our minds 
not being able to discover any connexion betwixt thes^ 
primary qualities of bodies and the sensations that are 
produced in us by them, we can never be able to esta- 
blish certain and undoubted rules of the consequences 
or co-existence of any secondary qualities, though we 
could discover the size, figure, or motion of those in- 
visible parts which immediately produce them. We 
fire so far from knowing what figure, size, or motion 
of parts produce a yellow colour, a sweet taste, or a 
sharp sound, that we can by no means conceive how 
any size, figure, or motion of any particles, can pos- 
sibly produce in us the idea of any colour, taste, or 
sound whatsoever ; there is no conceivable connexion 
betwixt the one and the other. 

§ 14. In vain, therefore, shall we endeavour to dis- 
cover by our ideas (the only true way of certain and 
Universal kowledge) what other ideas are to be found 
constantly joined with that of bur complex idea of any 
substance : since we neither know the real constitution 
of the minute parts on which their qualities do de- 
pend ; nor, did we know them, could we discover any 
necessary connexion between them and any of the 
secondary qualities : which is necessary to be done 
before we can certainly know their necessary co-ex- 
istence. So that let our complex idea of any species 
of substances be what it will, we can hardly from the 
simple ideas contained in it, certainly determine the 
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necessary co-existence of any other quality whatso- 
ever. Our knowledge in all these inquiries reaches 
very little farther than our experience. Indeed, some' 
few of the primary qualities have a necessary de- 
pendence and visible connexion one with another, as 
figure necessarily supposes extension; receiving or 
communicating motion by impulse, supposes solidity. 
But though these and perhaps some other of our ideas 
have, yet there are so few of them that have a visible 
connexion one with another, that we can by intuition 
or demonstration discover the co-existence of very few 
of the qualities are to be found united in substances : 
and we are left only to the assistance of our senses, to 
make known to us what qualities they contain. For 
of all the qualities that are co-existent in any subject, 
without this dependence and evident connexion of 
their ideas one with another, we cannot know cer- 
tainly any two to co-exist any farther than experience, 
by our senses, informs us. Thus though we see the 
yellow colour, and upon trial find the weight, mall^ 
ableness, fusibility, and fixedness, that are united in a 
piece of gold ; yet because no one of these ideas has 
any evident dependence, or necessary connexion with 
the other, we cannot certainly know, that where any 
four of these are, the fifth will be there also, how 
highly probable soever it may be ; because the highest 
probability amounts not to certainty, without which 
there can be no true knowledge; For this co-existence 
can be no farther known than it is perceived ; and it 
cannot be perceived but either in particular subjects, 
by the observation of our senses, or, in general, by 
the necessary connexion of the ideas themselves. 

§ 15. As to the incompatibility or re- of repog- 
pugnancy to co-existence, we may know nancy to oo- 
that any subject may have of each sort of «™^* larger, 
primary qualities but one particular at once; v.g. 
each particular extension, figure, number of parts, 
motion, excludes all other of each kind. The like 
also is certain of all sensible ideas peculiar to each 
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sense ; for whatever of each kind is present in any* 
subject, excludes all other of that sort : v. g. no one 
subject can have two smells or two colours at the 
sanie time. To this perhaps will be said. Has not an 
opal.or the infusion oHignum tiephrificum, two colours 
at the same time ? To which I answer, that these 
bodies, to eyes differently placed, may at the same 
time afi'ord different colours; but I take liberty also 
to say, that, to eyes differently placed, it is different 
parts of the object that reflect the particles of light; 
and therefore it is not the same part of the object, 
and so not the very same subject, which at the same 
time appears both yellow and azure. For it is as im- 
possible that the very same particle of any body should 
at the same time differently modify or reflect the s 
of light, as that it should have two different fig(~ 
and textures at the same time. l 

Of the CO- § 1*'' But as to the powers of substai 

txiatpnwof to chaii;;e the sensible qualities of other 
powera, a bodies, which make a great part of r 
very liitlp inquiries abuut them, and is no inconsit' 
**y' able branch of our knowledge ; I d<| 

as to these, whether our knowledge reaches u' 
farther than our experience ; or whether we can ^ 
to the discovery of most of these powers, and b(6 
tsin that they are in any subject, by the connoi 
with any of those ideas "which to us make its e$5fl 
Because the active and passive powers of bodies, an^' 
their ways of operating, consisting in a texture and 
motion of parts, which we cannot by any means ca 
to discover ; it is but in very few cases we can bed 
to perceive their dependence on, or repugnanoi 
any of those ideas which make our complex ( 
that sort of things. I have here instanced in Ih 
puscularian hypothesis, as that which is thougi 
go farthest in an intelligible explication of thoM 
Uties of bodies; and I fear the weakness of hq 
understanding is scarce able to substitute anol 
which will afford us a fuller and clearer discovei 
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the necessary connexion and co-existence of the powers 
which are to be observed united in several sorts of 
them. This at least is certain^ that whichever hypo- 
thesis be clearest and truest^ (for of that it is not my 
business to determine) our knowledge concerning cor- 
poreal substances will be very little advanced by any 
of them, till we are made to see what qualities and 
powers of bodies have a necessary connexion or re- 
pugnancy one with another; which in the present 
state of philosophy, I think, we know but to a very 
small degree : and I doubt whether, with those 
faculties we have, we shall ever be able to carry our 
general knowledge (I say not particular experience) 
in this part much farther. Experience is that which 
in this part we must depend on. And it were to be 
wished that it were more improved. We find the ad- 
vantages some men's generous pains have this way 
brought to the stock of natural knowledge. And if 
others, especially the philosophers by fire, who pre- 
tend to it, had been so wary in their observations, and 
sincere in their reports, as those who call themselves 
philosophers ought to have been, our acquaintance 
with the bodies here about us, and our insight into 
their powers and operations, had been yet much 
greater. 

§ 17. If we are at a loss in respect of of spirits, 
the powers and operations of bodies, I yetnar- 
think it is easy to conclude, we are much rower, 
more in the dark in reference to the spirits ; whereof 
we naturally have no ideas bu.t what we draw from 
that of our own, by reflecting on the operations of our 
own souls within us, as far as they can come within 
our observation. But how inconsiderable a rank the 
spirits that inhabit our bodies hold amongst those 
various and possibly innumerable kinds of nobler 
beings ; and how far short they come of the endow- 
ments and perfections of cherubim and seraphim, 
and infinite sorts of spirits above us ; is what by a 
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transient hi»t> in anotlier place, I have offered \ 
reader's considerution. 

3 Of other § 1^- ^^ *" *^^ third sort of our \ 

wlationB. it ledge, viz. the agreement or disagreement 
janoteaByto of any of our ideas in any other relation; 
say how far. tj,ig^ jj, jj \^ j^e largest field of our know- 
ledge, so it is liard to determine how far it may ex- 
tend; hecause the advances that are made in thi) 
part of knowledge, depending on our sagacity in 
finding intermediate ideas, that may show the re- 
lations and habitudes of ideas, whose co-existence it 
not considered, it is a hard matter to tell when wc 
are at an end of such discoveries ; and when reason 
has all the lielps it is capable of, for the finding of 
proofs, or examining the agreement or disagreement 
of remote ideas. They that are ignorant ol algebra 
cannot imagine the wonders in this kind are to be 
done by it : and what farther improvements and 
helps, advantageous to otlier parts of knowledge, the 
sagacious mind of man may yet fmd out, it is not easy 
to determine. This at least I believe, that the idea) 
of quantity are not those alone th;it are capable of 
demonstration and knowledge ; and that other, and 
perhaps more useful parts of contemplation, wonld 
afford us certainty, if vices, passions, and domineering 
interest did not oppose or menace such endeavours. 

The idea of a Supreme Being, infinite 
Mb^o7d^' '" power, goodness, and wisdom, whose 
monstnition. Workmanship we are, and on whom wt 
depend ; and the idea of onrselves, as 
understanding rational beings, being such as are 
clear in us, would, I suppose, if duly considered and 
pursued, afford such foundations of our duty and 
rules of action, as might place morality amongst the 
sciences capable of demonstration ; wherein I duubt 
not but from self-evidnnt propositions, by neccmary 
consequences, as incontestable as those in mathe- 
matica, the measures of right and wrong migbt 1m 
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made out to any one that will ^pply himself with the 
same indifferency and attention to the one, as he does 
to the other of these sciences. The relation of other 
modes may certainly be perceived, as well as those of 
number and extension : and I cannot see why they 
should not also be capable of deifonstration, if due 
methods were thought on to examine or pursue their 
agreement or disagreement. Where there is no pro- 
perty, there is no injustice, is a proposition as certain 
as any demonstration in Euclid : for the idea of pro- 
perty being a right to any thing ; and the idea to 
which the name injustice is given, being the invasion 
or violation of that right; it is evident, that these 
ideas being thus established, and these names annexed 
to them, I can as certainly know this proposition to 
be true, as that a triangle has three angles equal to 
two right ones. Again, " no government allows ah- 
solnte liberty :" the idea of government being the 
establishment of society upon certain rules or laws 
which require conformity to them ; and the idea of 
absolute liberty being for any one to do whatever he 
pleases ; i am as capable of being certain of the truth 
of this proposition, as of any in the mathematics. 

§ 19. That which in this respect has Two things 
given the advantage to the ideas of quan- have mad* 
tity, and made tliem thought more capa- I^'"*'i,'f^ 
ble of certainty and demonstration, is, capable of" 

First, that they can be set down and re- dcmonstra- 
prescnted by sensible marks, which have ^^°^'- ''■^"^^ 
a greater and nearer correspondence with ^'^^^^' 
them than any words or sounds whatso- ivantofBen- 
ever. Diagrams drawn on paper are sihle reprc- 
copies of the ideas in the mind, and not senutions. 
liable to the uncertainty that words carry in their 
signification. An angle, circle, or square, drawn in 
lines, lies open to the view, and cannot be mistaken : 
it remains unchangeable, and may at leisure be con* 
sidered and examined, and the demonstration be re- 
vised,andall the parts of it may be gone over more than 
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once without any danger of the least change in the' 
ideas. Tliis cannot be thus done in moral ideas ; we 
have no sensible marks that resemble them, whereby 
we can set them doivn ; we have nothing but words 
to express them by : which though, when written, 
they remain the same, yet the ideas they stand for 
may change in the same man; and it is very seldom 
that they are not different in different persons. 

Secondly, another thing that makes the greater dif- 
ficulty in ethics is, that moral ideas are commonly 
more complcK than those of the figures ordinarily 
considered in mathematics. From whence these two 
inconveniencies follow : first, that their names are of 
more nncertain signification, the precise collection of 
simple ideas they stand for not being so easily agreed 
on, and so the sign that is used for them in com- 
munication always, and in thinking often, does not 
steadily carry with it the same idea. Upon which the 
same disorder, confusion, and error follow, as would 
if a man, going to demonstrate something of an hep- 
tagon, should, in the diagram he took to do it, leave 
out one of the angles, or by oversight make the figure 
with one angle more than the name ordburily im- 
ported, or he intended it should, when at first he 
thought of his demonstration. This often happens, 
and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral iueas, 
where the same name being retained, one angle, i. e. 
one simple idea, is left out or put in the complei one, 
(still called by the same name) more at one time than 
another. Secondly, from the complexedness of these 
moral ideas, there follows another inconvenience, via. 
that the mind cannot easily retain those precise com- 
binations, so exactly and perfectly as is necessary in 
thcexaminationofthehabitudcs and correspondencies, 
agreements or diaa{{reements, of several of them o ne 
with another; especially where it is to be judga 
by long deductions, and the intervention of i 
other complex ideas, to show the ngreeraont 
agreement o\' two r(^ini>t(> nup'^. 
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The great help against this which mathematicians' 
find in diagrams and figures, which remain unalter- 
able in iheir draughts, is very apparent, and the me- 
[ inory would often have great difficulty otherwise to 
J xetain them so exactly, whilst the mind went over the 
Imparts of them step by step, to examine their several 
1 -correspondencies. And though iu casting up a long 
[ Bum either in addition, multiplication, or division, 
every part be only a progression of the mind, taking 
1 « view of its own ideas, and considering their agree- 
' iment or disagreement ; and the resolution of the 
' question be nothing but the result of the whole, 
\ 'made up of such particulars, whereof the mind has a 
'clear perception : yet without setting down the se- 
veral parts by marks, whose precise significations are 
known, and by marks that last and remain in view 
k-when the memory had let them go, it would be almost 
impossible to carry so many different ideas in the mind, 
■without confounding or letting slip some parts of the 
\ Tcckoning, and thereby making all our reasonings 
about it useless. In which case, the cyphers or marks 

■ help not the mind at all to perceive the agreement of 
any two or more numbers, their equalities or propor- 
tions : that the mind has only by intuition of its own 
ideas of the numbers themscivea. But the numerical 
characters are helps to the memory, to record and re- 
tain the several ideas about which the demonstration 
is made, whereby a man may know how far his in- 
tuitive knowledge, in surveying several of the par- 
ticulars, has proceeded } that so he may without con- 
fusion go on to what is yet unknown, and at last have 

■ in one view before him the result of all his perceptions 
and reasonings. 

§ 20. One part of these disadvantages Rcmedia of 
in moral ideas, which has made them be g ^^" 
thought not capable of demonstration, 
may in n good measure bo remedied by definitions, 
setting down that collection of simple ideas, which 
every term shall stand for, and then using the ten 
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steadily and constantly for that precise collection. 
And what methods algebra, or something of that 
kind, may hereafter suggest, to remove the other dif- 
ficulties, it is not easy to foretel. Confident I am, 
that if men would in the same method, and with the 
same indifferency, search after moral, as they do 
mathematical truths, they would find them have a 
stronger connexion one with another, and a more 
necessary consequence from our clear and distinct 
ideas, and to come nearer perfect demonstration tlian 
is commonly imagined. But much of this is not to 
be expected, wliilst the desire of esteem, riclies, or 
power, makes men espouse the well-endowed opinions 
in fashion, and then seek arguments either to make 
good their beauty, or varnish over and cover their 
deformity : nothing being so beautiful to the eye as 
truth is to the mind ; nothing so deformed and irre- 
concileable to the understanding as a lie. For though 
many a man can with satisfaction enough own a no 
very handsome wife in his bosom ; yet who is bold 
enough openly to avow, that he has espoused a false- 
hood, and received into his breast so ugly a thing as 
a lie ? Whilst the parties of men cram their tenets 
down all men's throats, whom they can get into their 
power, without permitting them to examine their 
truth or falsehood, and will not let truth have fair 
play in the world, nor men the liberty to search after 
It, what improvements can be expected of this kind ? 
What greater light can be hoped for in the moral 
sciences ? The subject part of mankind in most places 
might, instead thereof, with Egyptian bondage ex- 
pect Egyptian darkness, were not the candle of tho 
Lord set up by himself in men's minds, which it is 
impossible for the breath or power of maa wholly to 
extinguish. 

4. Of real § 21. As to the fourth sort of our know- 

exiatencc: ledge, viz. of the real actual existence of 
we have on things, we have au intuitive knowledge of 
intuitive our own existence; mid a demomti 
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knowledge of the existence of a God; of kmmleilge 
the existence of any thing else, we have "'"'""■ "^""J 

no other but a sensitive knowledge, which "^"""^^^ 

1 I 111. Ivie, ol 

extends not beyond the objects present to God's; sen- 
our senses. riiire, of 

§ S'S. Our knowledge being so narrow, '*™*' *«* 
m I have showed, it will perhaps give us *" ^""'*8*' 
some light into the present state of mir Our ignu- 
minds.ifwe look a little into the dark side, ranee grent. 
and take o view of our ignorance : which, being infi- 
nitely larger than our knowledge, may serve much to ' 
the quieting of disputes, and improvement of useful 
knowledge ; if discovering how far we have clear and 
distinct ideas, we confine our thoughts within the con- 
templation of those things that are within the reach of 
our understandings, and launch not out into that abyss 
of darkness (where we have no eyes to see, nor facul- 
ties to perceive any thing) out of a presumption, that 
nothing is beyond our comprehension. But to be sa- 
tisfied of the folly of such a conceit, we need not go 
far. He that knows any thing, knows this in the first 
place, that he need not seel; long for instances of his 
Ignorance. The meanest and most obvious things that 
come in our way have dark sides, that the quickest 
sight cannot penetrate into. The clearest and most 
enlarged understandings of thinking men find them- 
selves puzzled, and at a loss, in every particle of 
matter. We shall the less wonder to find it so, when 
We consider the causes of our ignorance; which from 
what has been said, I suppose, will be found to btf I 
these three ; ' I 

First, want of ideas. 

Secondly, want of a discoverable connexion be- 
tween the ideas we have. 

Thirdly, want of tracing and examining our ideas. 
S S3. First, there are some things, and First, one 
- those not a few, that we are ignorant of, tause of it 
for want of ideas. ^'"'* •»( 

First ; all the simple ideas wehavc,arc '^^**''"'"' 
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confined (as I have shown) to those we re- 
ceive from corporeal objects by sensation, 
and from the operations of our own minds 
liiirticularly as the objectsof reflection. But how much 
wo have not. these few and narrow inlets, are dispropor- 
tionate to the vast whole extent of all beings, will not 
be hard to persuade those, who are not so foolish as to 
think their span the measure of all things. What other 
simple ideas it is possible the creatures in other parts of 
the universe may have, by the assistance of senses and 
faculties more, or perfccter, than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to say or 
think there are no such, because we conceive nothing 
ofthera,isno better an argument, than if a blind man 
should be positive in it, that there was no such thing as 
eight and colours, because he had no manner ofidea of 
any such thing, nor could by any means frame to him- 
self any notions about seeing. The ignorance and dark- 
ness that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the 
knowledge that is in others, than the blindness of a 
mole is an argument against the quick-si ghteduess of 
an eagle. He that will consider the infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator of all things, 
will find reason to think it was not all laid out upon 
so inconsiderable, mean, and impotent a creature, as he 
will find man to be; who, in all probability, is one of 
the lowest of all intellectual beings, What faculties 
therefore other species of creatures have, to penetrate 
into the nature and inmost constitutions of things ; 
what ideas they may receive of them, far different 
from ours : we know not. This we know, and cer- 
tainly find, that we want several other views of them ; 
besides those we have, to make discoveries of them, 
more perfect. And we maybe convinced that the ideas 
we can attain to by our faculties, are very dispropor- 
tionate to things themselves, when a positive, clear, 
distinct one of substance itself, which is the founds-, 
tion of all the rest, is concealed from us. But want 
of ideas of this kind being a part, as well as cu 
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^^ of our ignorance, cannot be tlescribed. Only this, I J 

^K think, I may contideutly say of it, that the intellectual 

^M and sensible world arc in this perfectly alike; that] 

^B that part, which we see of either of them, holds no r 

^r. proportion with what we see not ; and whatsoever we J 

can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of J 

them, is but a point, almost nothing in comparison of J 

the rest. 

§ 24. Secondly, another great cause of Because of 
ignorance is the want of ideas we are ca- thdrre- 
pableof. As the want of idecs, which our motcnesfi; 
faculties are not able to give us, shuts us "'' 
wholly from those views of things which it is reason- 
able to think other beings, perfecter than we, have, of I 
which we know nothing, so the want of ideas I now f 
speak of keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk, figure, and mo- 
tion, we have ideas of. But though we are not without 
ideas of these primary qualities of bodies in general, 
yet not knowing what is the particular bulk, figure, 
and motion, of the greatest part of the bodies of the 
universe ; we are ignorant of the several powers, effi- 
cacies, and ways of operation, whereby the effects, 
which we daily see, are produced. These are hid from 
us in some things, by being too remote ; and in others, 
by being too minute. When we consider the vast di- 
stance of the known and visible parts of the world, 
and the reasons we have to think that what lies 
within our ken is but a small part of the universe, we 
shall then discover a huge abyss of ignorance. What 
ate the particular fabrics of the great masses of 
matter, which make up the whole stupendous frame of 
corporeal beings, how far they are extended, what is , 
their motion, and how continued or communicated, J 
and what influence they have one upon another, are < 
contemplations that at first glimpse our thoughts' 
lose themselves in. If we narrow our contemplations, 
and confine our thoughts to this little canton, I mean i 
tliis system of our son, and the grosser masses of mat- 
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ter that visibly move about it; what several sorts of 
vegetables, animals, and intellectual corporeal beings* 
infinitely different from those of our little spot of earth, 
raay there probably be in the other planets, to the 
knowledge of which, even of their outward figures 
and parts, we can no way attain, whilst we are con- 
fined to this earth; there being no natural means, 
either by sensation or reflection, to convey their certain 
ideas into our minds ? They are out of the reach of 
those inlets of all our knowledge : and what sorts of 
furniture and inhabitants those mansions contain in 
them we cannot so much as guess, much less have 
clear and distinct ideas of them. 
Because of § 25. If a great, nay, far the greatest 

tJieirmi- part of the several ranks of bodies in the 
nuteneas. universe, escape our notice by (heir re- 

moteness, there are others that are no less concealed 
from us by their minuteness. These insensible cor. 
puscles being the active parts of matter, and the 
great instruments of nature, on which depeod not 
only all their secondary qualities, but also most of 
their natural operations ; our want of precise distinct 
ideas of their primary qualities keeps us in an in- 
curable ignorance of what we desire to know about 
them. 1 doubt not but if we could discover the 
(igure, size, texture, and motion of tho minute con- 
stitueut parts of any two bodies, we should know 
without trial several of their operations one upon 
another, as we do now the properties of a square or 
a triangle. Did we know the mechanical aflections of 
the particles of rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man; 
as a watch-maker does those of a watch, whereby it 
performs its operations, and of a file which by rubbing 
on them will alter the figure of any of the wheels ; we 
should be able to tell before-hand, that rhubarb wUl 
purge, hemlock kill, and opium make a man sleep ; as 
well as a watch-maker can, that a little piece of paper 
laid on the balance will keep the watch from going, 
till it be removed ; or that, some small part of it ' 
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Sibbed by a file, the machine would quite lose its 
mtion, and the watch go no more. The dissolving of 
ilver in aqua fortis, and gold in aqua regia, and not 
B versa, would be then perhaps no more diflicult to 
mow, than it is to a smith to understand why the 
tnrning of one key will open a lock, and not the 
turning of another. But whilst we are destitute of 
senses acute enough to discover the minute particles 
bodies, and to give us ideas of their mechanical 
ffect^ons, we must be content to be ignorant of their 
broperties and ways of operation ; nor can we be 
issured about them any fartTier than some few trials 
we make are able to reach. But whether they 
will succeed again another time, we cannot be cer- 
This hinders our certain knowledge of uni- 
versal truths concerning natural bodies : and our rea- 
I carries us herein very little beyond particular 
natter of fact. 

§ 2ti. And therefore I am apt to doubt, Hence no 
})at how far soever human industry may scienceof 
Ivance useful and experimental philo- ladies, 
mphy in physical things, scientifical will still be out of 
t-QUr reach; because we want perfect and adequate ideas 
■of those very bodies which are nearest to us, and most 
IfUnder our command. Those which we have ranked 
nto classes under names, and we think ourselves best 
I'Acquainted with, we have bnt very imperfect and i 
■complete ideas of. Distinct ideas of the several sorts I 
lof bodies that fall under the examination of our scnsea 
■perhaps we may have ; but adequate ideas, I suspect, 
I we have not of any one amongst them. And though 
, the former of these will serve us for common use and 
discourse, yet whilst we want the latter, we are not 
capable of scientifical knowledge ; nor shall ever be 
able to discover general, instructive, unquestionable 
. truths concerning them. Certainty and demon8tra> 
I tion are things we must not, in these matters, pre- 
:o. By the colour, figure, taste, and smell, and 
sensible qualities, we have as clear and distinct J 
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ideas of sago niid hemlock, as we Iiavc of a circle and ff 
triangle : but having no ideas of the particular pri- 
mary qualities of the minute parts of either of these 
plants, nor of other bodies which we would opply 
them to, we cannot tell what effects they will pro- 
duce; nor when we see those effects can we so much 
as guess, much less know, their manner of production. 
Thus having no ideas of the particular mechanical af- 
fections of the minute parts of bodies that are within 
our view and reach, we are ignorant of their consti- 
tutions, powers, and operations: and of bodies more 
remote wc are yet more ignorant, not knowinfj so 
much as their very outward shapes, or the sensible 
and grosser parts of their constitutions. 
,, , , § 27. This, at first, will show us how 

cfspirits. disproportionate our knowledge is to the 
whole extent even of material beings; to 
which if we add the consideration of that infinite 
number of spirits that may be, and probably are, which 
are yet more remote from our knowledge, whereof we 
have no cognizance, nor can frame to ourselves any 
distinct ideas of their several ranks and sorts, wc shall 
find this cause of ignorance conceal from us, in an 
impenetrable obscurity, almost the whole intellectual 
world ; a greater certainty, and more beautiful world 
than the material. For bating some very few, and 
those, if I may so call them, superficial ideas of spirit, 
which by reflection we get of our own, and from thence 
the best we can collect of the Father of all spirits, the 
eternal independent Author of them and us and all 
things ; we have no certain information, so much as 
of the existence of other spirits, but by revelation. 
Angels of all sorts are naturally beyond our disco- 
very: and all those intelligences whereof it is likely 
there are more orders than of corporeal suhstances, 
are thingswliercof cur natural faculties give us nocer- 
tain account al all. That there arc minds and think- 
ing beings in other men as well as himself, every roan 
has a reason, from their words and actions, to be a 
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tislicd : and tlic knowledge of bis own mind cannot 
suffer a man, that considers, to be ignorant that there 
is a God. But that there are degrees of spiritual 
beings between us and the great God, who 18 there 
that by his own search and ability can come to know 1 
Much less have we distinct ideas of their different na- 
tures, conditions, states, powers, and several constitu- 
tions, wlierein they agree or differ from one another, 
and from us. And therefore in what concerns their 
different species and properties, we are under an abso- 
lute ignorance. 

§ 2S. Secondly, what a small part of the Seennilly, 
substantial beings that are in tlie universe, want at a 
the want of ideas leaves open to our know- "liscover- 
ledge, we have seen. In the next place, " *^ ^''' 
another cause of ignorance, of no less bctwccu 
moment, is a want of a discoverable con- ideas wc 
nexion between those ideas we have. For ''"^^■ 
wherever we want that, we are utterly incapable of uni- 
versal and certain knowledge ; and are, in the former 
case, left only to observation and experiment ; which, 
how narrow and confined it is, how far from general 
knowledge, we need not be told. I shall give some 
iev/ instances of this cause of our ignorance, and so 
leave it. It is evident that the bulk, figure, ami mo- 
tion of several bodies about us, produce in us several 
sensations, as of colours, sounds, tastes, smells, ptea- 
sure and pain, &c. These mechanical affections of 
bodies having no affinity at all with those ideas they 
produce in us (there being bo conceivable connexion 
between any impulse of any sort of body and any per- 
ception of a colour or smell, which we find in our 
minds) we can have no distinct knowledge of such 
oj>eratioas beyond our experience ; and can reason no 
otherwise about thcra tlian as effects produced by the 
appointment of an infinitely wise agent, which per- 
fectly surpass our comprehensions. As the ideas of 
stiusiblc secondary qualities which we have in our 
■ can by us be no way deduced from bodily 
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causes, nor any correspondence or connexion be found 
between tliem and those primary qualities which (ex- 
perience shows us) produce them in us ; so, on the 
other side, the operation ofour minds upon our bodies 
is 8S inconceivable. How any thought should pro- 
duce motion in body is as remote from the nature 
of our ideas, as bow any body should produce any 
thought in the mind. That it is so, if experience did 
not convince us, the consideration of the things them- 
selves would never be able in the least to discover to 
us. These, and the like, though they have a constant 
and regular connexion, in the ordinary courBe of 
things ; yet that connexion being not discoverable in 
the ideas themselves, which appearing to have no ne- 
cessary dependence one on another, we can attribute 
their connexion to nothing else but the arbitrary de- 
termination of that all-wise agent, who has made them 
to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak understandings to conceive, 
liutances § ^^* '" so™^ of our ideas there are cer- 

tain relations, habitudes, and connexions. 
so visibly included in the nature of the ideas them- 
selves, that we cannot conceive them separable from 
them by any power whatsoever. And in these on)y we 
are capable of certain and universal knowledge. Thua 
the idea of a right-lined triangle necessarily CBiriea 
wKH it an equality of its angles to two right ones. 
Nor can we conceive this relation, this connexion of 
these two ideas, to be possibly mutable, or to depend 
on any arbitrary power, which of choice made it thus, 
or could make it otherwise. But the coherence and 
continuity of the parts of matter ; the production of 
sensation in us of colours and sounds, &c. by impube 
and motion ; nay, the original rules and communica- 
tion of motion being such, wherein we can discover no 
natural connexion with anyideas we have ; we cannot 
but ascribe them to the arbitrary will and good plea- 
sure of the wise architect. I need not, I think, ncre 
mention the resurrection of the dead, the future state 
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of this globe of eartli, aud such ottior things, which 
are by every one acknowledged to depend wholly on 
the determination of a fi:ce agent. The things that, 
as far as our observation reaches, we constantly find 
to proceed regularly, we may conclude do act by a 
law set them; but yet by a law that we know not: 
whereby, though causes work steadily, and effects 
constantly flow from them, yet their connexions and 
dependencies being not discoverable in our ideas, we 
can have but an experimental knowledge of them. 
From all which it is easy to perceive what a darkness 
we are involved in, how little it is of being, and tlie 
things that are, that we are capable to know. And 
therefore we shall do no injury to our knowledge, 
when we modestly think witli ourselves, that we are 
so far from being able to comprehend the whole na- 
ture of the universe, and all the things contained in 
it, that we arc not capable of a philosophical know- 
ledge of the bodies that are about us, and moke a part 
of us : concerning their secondary qualities, powers, , 
and operations, we cau have no universal certainty. 
Several effects come every day within the notice of 
our senses, of which we have so far sensitive know- 
ledge; but tlie causes, manner, and certainty of their 
production, for the two foregoing reasons, we must be 
content to be very ignorant of. In these we can go no 
farther than particular experience informs us of mat- 
ter of fact, and by analogy to guess what effects the 
like bodies are, upon other trials, like to produce. 
But as to a perfect science of natural bodies (not to 
mention spiritual beings) we are, I think, so far from 
being capable of any such thing, that I conclude it 
lost labour to seek after it. 

§ 30. Thirdly, where we have adequate Thinilr ' 

ideas, and where there is a certain and waniwf' 
discoverable connexion between them, yet tracing au 
we ore often ignorant, for want of tracing '*'^**' 
those ideas which we have, or may have ; and for 
intermediate ideas, whi 
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may show iis wlint habitude of ngreement or disagrt*^ 
ment they have one with another. And thus many are 
ignorant of mathematical truths, not out of any im- 
perfection of their faculties, or uncertainty in tlic 
thinj^B themselves ; but for want of application in ac- 
quiring, examining, ami by due ways comparing those 
ideas. That which has most contributed to hinder 
the due tracing of our ideas, and finding out their 
relations, and agreements or disagreements one with 
another, has been, I suppose, the ill use of words. It 
is impossible that men should ever truly seek, or 
certainly discover the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas themselves, whilst their thoughts flutter about, 
or stick only in sounds of doubtful and uncertain sig- 
nifications. Mathematicians abstracting theirthoughts 
frqm uaraes, and accustoming themselves to set befope 
their minds the ideas themselves that they would con- 
sider, and not sounds instead of them, have avoided 
thereby a great part of that perplexity, puddering, 
and confusion, which has so much hindered men's pro- 
gress in other parts of knowledge. For whilst they 
stick in words of undetermined and uncertain itignin- 
cation, they are unable to distinguish true from false, 
certain from probable, consistent from inconsistent, in 
their own opinions. This having been the fate or mis- 
fortune of a great part of men of letters, the increase 
brought into the stock of real knowledge has been 
very little in proportion to the schools, disputes, and 
writings, the world has been filled with ; whilst students, 
being lost in the great wood of words, knew not 
whereabout they were, liow far their discoveries wcro 
advanced, or what was wanting in their own or the 
general stock of knowledge. Had men, in the dis- 
coveries of the material, done as they have in those of 
the intellectual world, involved all in the obscurity of 
uucertain and doubtful ways of talking, Tolumes 
writ of navigation and voyages, theories and stories 
of zones and tides, multiplied and disputed ; nay, ships 
LuUt. and fleets sent out, would never have taught u» 
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the way beyond the line ; and the antipodes would 
be still as rauch unknown as when it was declared 
heresy to hold there were any. But having spoken 
suflSciently of words, and the ill or careless use that 
is commonly made of them, I shall not say any thing 
more of it here. 

§.31. Hitherto we have examined the Extentiure- 
extent of our knowledge, in respect of the spcct Ui uiii- 
several sorts of beings that are. There is vcrsalitj. 
another extent of it, in respect of universality, which 
will also deserve to he considered ; and in this regard, 
our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the 
ideas are abstract, whose agreement or disagreement 
we perceive, our knowledge is universal. For what is 
known of such general ideas, will be true of every 
particular thing, in whom that essence, ;'. e. that abs- 
tract idea, is to be found ; and what is once known of 
such ideas will be perpetually and for ever true. So 
that as to all general knowledge, we must search and 
find it only in our minds, and it is only the examining 
of our own ideas that furnisheth us with that. Truths 
belonging to essences of things, (that is, to abstract 
ideas) arc eternal, and are to be found out by the con- 
templation only of those essences : as the existences of 
things are to be known only from experience. But 
having more to say of this in the chapters where I 
shall speak of general and real knowledge, this may 
'ifire suffice as to the universality of our knowledge 
l[ general. 
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be all bare 
vision. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Qf the BealUy of Knowledge. 

§ 1. I DOUBT not hut my reader by this 
time may he apt to tliiiik, tlmt 1 bare been 
all this while only building a castte in the 
air ; and be ready to say to me, " To what 
purpose all this stir ? Knowledge.say you, 
19 only the perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of our own ideas : but who knows 
what those ideas may be 1 Is tliere any thing 80 ex- 
travagant as the imaginations ef men's brains J Where 
is the head that has no chimeras in it ? Or if there be 
a sober and a wise man, what difference will there be, 
by your rules, between his knowledge and that of the 
most extravagant fancy in the world ? They both bare 
their ideas, and perceive their agreement and dis- 
agreement one with another. If there be any differ- 
ence between them, the advantage will be on the 
warm-headed man's side, as having the more ideas, 
and the more lively; and so, by your rules, ho will be 
the more knowing. If it be true, that all knowledge 
lies only in the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of our own ideas, the visions of an enthu- 
siast, and the reasonings of a sober man, will be 
equally certain. It is no matter how things are; so a 
man observe but the agreement of his own imaginn* 
tions, and talk conformably, it is all truth, all cer- 
tainty. Such castles in the air will be as strong holds 
of truth as the demonstrations of Euclid. That an 
harpy is not a centaur is by this way as certain know- 
ledge, and as much a truth, as that a square is not • 
circle. 

" But of what use is all this fine knowledge of 
men's own imaginations to a man that inquires after 
therealityofthings? Itmattersnotwhatmcn's * 
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e; it is the knowledge of things that is only to he 
prized : it is thi$ alone gives a value to our reason- 
ings, and preference to one man's knowledge over 
' another's ; that it is of things as they really are, aud 
not of dreams and fancies." 

% '2. To which I answer, that if our ^^ |^^^ 
knowledge of our ideas terminate in them, so, where 
and reach no farther, where there is some- idea* apce 
thing farther intended, our most serious ""'' thing*, 
thoughts will be of little more use than the reveries 
of a crazy brain ; and the truths built thereon of no 
more weight than the discourses of a man, who sees 
things clearly in a dream, uiul with great assurance 
utters them. But I hope, before I have done, to make 
it evident, that this way of certainty, by the know- 
ledge of ourown ideas, goes a little farther than bare 
imagination : and I believe it will appear, that all 
the certainty of general truths a man has lies in no- i 
thing else. 

§ S. It is evident the mind knows not things im- 
mediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas 
it has of them. Our knowledge therefore is real, only 
80 far as there is a conformity between our ideas and 
the reality of things. But what shall be here thecri- 
terion ? How shall the mind, when it perceives no- 
thing but its own ideas, know that they agree with 
things themselves ? This, though it seems not to want 
difficulty, yet, I think, there be two sorts of ideas, 
that, we may be assured, agree with things. 

§ 4, First, the first are simple ideas, a*. 1. All 
which since the mind, as has been showed, rimplcideit 
can by no means make to itself, nuist ne- "''■ 
cessarily be the product of things operating on the 
mind in a natural way, and producing therein those 

Kerceptions which by the wisdom and will of our 
laker they arc ordained and adapted to. From 
whence it follows, that simple ideas are not fictions of 
our fancies, but the natural and regular productiont 
of things without us, really operating upon us. and lo 
VOL. II. G e 
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carry witb them all the conformity which b intended, 
or which our state requires : for they represent to us 
things under those appearances which they are fitted 
to produce inus. whereby we are enabled to distinguish 
the sorts of particular substances, to discern the states 
they are in, and so to take them for our neceasitics, 
and to apply them to our uses. Thus the idea of 
whiteness, or bitterness, as it is in the mind, exactly 
aoBwering that power which is in any body to pro* 
duce it there, has all the real conformity it can, or 
ought to have, with things without us. And this con- 
formity between our simple ideas, and the existence 
of things, is sufficient for real knowledge. 

§ 5. Secondly, all our complex ideas, 
i ■^^' except those of substances, bemg arche- 
exccptof ' types of the mind's own making;, not in- 
aubstnoces. tended to be the copies of any thing, nor 
referred to the existence of any thing, as 
to their originals ; cannot want any conformity ne- 
cessary to real knowledge. For that which is not de- 
signed to represent any thing but itself, can never be 
capable of a wrong representation, nor mislead us 
from the true apprehension of any thing, by its di»< 
likeness to it; andsuch, excepting those of substances, 
are all our complex ideas : which, as I ha\-e showed 
in another place, are combinations of ideas, which the 
inind, by its free choicCj puts together, without con- 
sidering any connexion they have in nature. And 
hence it is, that in alt these sorts the ideas themselves 
are considered as the archetypes, and things no other- 
wise regarded, but as they are conformable to them. 
So that we cannot but he infallibly cert^n, that all 
the knowledge weattain concerning these ideas IB redt 
and reaches things themselves ; because in all our 
thoughts, reasonings, and discourses of this kind, we 
intend things no farther t*^ '* •■ "'- 
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to our ideas. So that in these we cannot nusi ^ 
certain and undoubted reality. 
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§ G. I doubt not but it will be easily Hema: the 
granted, that the knowledge we have of realityofnw- 
mathcmatical truths is not only certain, thematical 
but real knowledge ; and not the bare knowledge, 
empty vision of vain insignificant chimeras of the brain : 
and yetjif we will consider, weshall find that it is only of 
our own ideas. The mathematician considers the truth 
and properties belonging to a rectangle, or circle, only 
as they are in idea iu his own mind. For it is possible 
he never found either of them esistiug mathematically, 
I. e. precisely true, in his life. But yet the knowledge 
he has of any truths or properties belonging to a circle, 
or any other mathematical figure, are nevertheless 
true and certain, even of real tilings existing ; because 
real things are no farther coiicerned, nor intended 
to be meant by any such propositions, than as things 
really agree to those archetypes in his mind. Is it 
true of the idea of a triangle, that its three angles tire 
equal to two right ones ? It is true also of a triangle, 
wherever it really exists. Wliatever other figure 
exists, that is not exactly answerable to the idea of a 
triangle in his mind, is not at all concerned in that 
proposition : and therefore he is certain all his know- 
ledge concerning such ideas is real knowledge; be- 
cause intending things no farther than they agree with 
those his ideas, he is sure what he knows concerning 
those figures, when they have barely an ideal existence 
in his mind, willhold trueofthem also, when they have 
real existence inmatter; his consideration being barely 
of those figures, which are the same, wherever or how- 
ever they exbt. 

§ 7- And hence it follows, that moral 
knowledge is as capable of real certainty ^ """ 
as mathematics. For certainty being but 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
our ideas ; and demonstration nothing but the per 
ceptioo of such agreement, by the intervention 
other ideas, or mediums ; our moral ideas, as well 
mathematical, being archelypca Ihcmsclves, and 
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adequate and complete ideas; all the agreement or dis- 
agreement, which we shall find in theni, will produce 
real knowledge, as well an in mathematical figures. 
ExUtenie § g. For the attaiiiinfj of knowledge 

nut required ,,^^^ certainty, it is requisite that we have 
jgjj determined ideas; and, to make our know- 

ledge real, it is requisite that the ideas answer iheir 
archetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that I place the 
certainty of our knowledge in the consideration of 
our ideas, with so little core and regard {as it may 
seem) to the real existence of things; since most of 
those discourses, which take up tiie thoughts, and en- 
gage the disputes of those who pretend to make it 
their business to inquire after truth and certainty, 
will, 1 presume, upon examination be found to be ge- 
neral propositioiiK, and notions in which existence i« 
not at all concerned. All the discourses of the ma- 
thematicians about the squaring of a circle, conic 
sections, or any other part of mathematics, concern 
not the existence of any of those figures ; but their 
demonstrations, which depend on their idea^i, are the 
same, whether there be any square or circle existing 
in the worldj or no. In the same manner, the tnilH 
and certainty of moral discourses abstracts from the 
lives of men, and the existence of those virtues in the 
world whereof they treat. Nor are Tully's Offices 
less true, because liierc is nobody in the world that 
exactly practises his rules, and lives up to that pat 
tern of a virtuous man whicli he itus given ua, and 
which existed no where, when he writ, but in idea. 
If it be true in speculation, i. e. in idea, that murder 
deserves deatli, it will also be true in reality of any 
action that exists conformable to Ihat idea of murder. 
As fur other actions, the truth of that pro|>ueitioo 
concerns them not. And thus it is of all other species 
of things, which have no other essences but thoie 
tdcus which are in the minds of men. 
Nor will it § 1>. But it will liorc be said* that if 

b» lesi trm- moral knowledge he placed in the contem- 
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plation of our own moral ideas, and those, 
as other modes, be of our own making, 
what strange notions will there be of 
justice and temperance ! What coufusion 
of virtues and vices, if e%'ery one may ^^^ 
make what idea? of them he pleases! No 
confusion or disorder in the things themselves, nor 
the reasonings about them; no more than (in mathe- 
matics) there would be a disturbance in the demon- 
stration, or a change in the properties of figures, and 
tlicir relatioHs one to another, it a man should make 
a triangle with four corners, or a trapezium with four 
right angles ; that is, in plain Knglisb, change the 
names of the figures, and cail that by one name 
which mathematicians call ordinarily by another. 
For let a man make to himself the idea of a figure 
with three angles, whereof one is a right one, and call 
it, if he please, equilaterum or trapezium, or any 
thing else, the properties of and demonstrations about 
that idea will be the same, as if he called it a rectan- 
gular triangle. I confess the change of the name, by 
the impropriety of speech, will at first disturb hiin, 
who knows not what idea it stands for; but as soon 
as the figure is drawn, the consequences and demon- 
stration are plain and clear. Just the same is it in 
moral knowledge, let a man have the idea of" taking 
from others, without their consent, what their honest 
industry has possessed them of, and call this justice, 
if he please. He that takes the name here without 
the idea put to it, will be mistaken, by joining another 
idea of his own to that name : but strip the idea of 
that name, or take it such as it is in the speaker's 
mind, and the same things will agree to it as if you 
called it injustice. Indeed, wrong names in moral 
discourses breed usually more disorder, because they 
are not so easily rectified as in mathematics, where 
the figure, once drawn and seen, makes the name 
useless and of no force. For what need of a sign, 
:he thing signified is present and in view ? But 
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in moral names that cannot be so easily ami shortly 
done, because of the many decompositionB that go 
to ttic making up the complex ideas of those modes. 
But yet for all this miscalling of any of those ideas, 
contrary to the usual signification of the words of 
that language, hinders not but that we may have cer- 
tain and demonstrative knowledge of their several 
agreements and disagreements, if we will carefully, 
ns in mathematics, keep to the same precise ideas, 
and trace them in their several relations one to 
another, without beings led away by their names. If 
we but separate the idea imder consideration from 
the sign that stands for it, our knowledge goes equally 
on in the discovery of real truth and certainty, what- 
ever sounds we make use of. 

§ 10. One thing more we are to take 
notice of, that where God, or any other 
law-maker, hath defined .my moral names, 
there tluy have made the essence of that 
species to which that name belongs; and 
there it is not safe to apply or use them otherwise: 
but in other coses it is bare impropriety of speech to 
apply them contrary to the common usage of the 
country. But yet even this too disturbs not the cer- 
tainty of that knowledge, which is still to be had hj 
n due contemplation and comparing of those eTcn 
nick-named ideas. 

Heasofsub- §11- Thirdly, there is another sort of 
complex ideas, wliich, being referred to 
archetypes without us, may differ from 
them, and so our knowledge about them 
may come short of being real Such arc 
our ideas of substances, which consisting of a collec- 
tion of simple ideas, supposed taken from the works 
of nature, may yet vary from them, by having matt 
or different ideas united in them, than are to be found 
united in the things ihemselves. From whence it 
comes to pas.s that they may, and often do fail of 
being exactly conformable to things themselvei 
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12. I Bay then, that to liave ideas of 
substances, which, by being conformable 
to things, may afford us real knowledge, 
it is not enough, as in modes, to put to- 
gether such ideas as have no inconsistence, 
though they did never before so exist: 
r. g. the ideas of sacrilege or perjury, &c, 
were as real and true ideas before as after the ex- 
istence of any such fact. But our ideas of substances 
being supposed copies, and referred to archetypes 
without us, must still be taken from sometbing that 
does or has existed ; they must not consist of ideas ■ 
put together at the pleasure of our thoughts, without J 
any real pattern they were taken from, though we 
can perceive no inconsistence in such a combination. 
The reason whereof is, because we knowing not what 
real constitution it is of substances, whereon our j 
simple ideas depend, and which really is the cause o{j 
the strict union of some of them one with anotherjg 
and the exclusion of others ; there are very few c 
them that we can he sure are, or are not, inconsistent 
in nature, any farther than experience and sensible 
observation reach. Herein therefore is founded the 
reality of our knowledge concerning substances, that 
all our complex ideas of them must be such, and such 
only, as are made up of such simple ones as have 
been discovered to co-exist in nature. And our ideas 
being thus true, though not, perhaps, very exact 
copies, are yet the subjects of real (as far as we have 
any) knowledge of them. Which (as has been al- 
ready shown) will not be found to reach very far : but 
so far as it does, it will still be real knowledge. 
Whatever ideas we have, the agreement we find they 
have with others will still be knowledge. If those 
ideas be abstract, it will be general knowledge. But, 
to make it real concerning substances, the ideas must 
be taken from the real existence of things. What- 
ever simple ideas have been found to co-exist in s 
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substance, these we may with confidence join together 
again, and so make abstract ideas of substances. For 
whatever have once had an union, in nature, may be 
united again. 

§ 13. This, if we rightly consider, and 
confine not our thoughts and abstract 
ideas to names, as if there were or could 
be no other sorts of things than what 
known names had already determined, 
and as it were set out; we should think 
of things with greater freedom and less 
■pecks flui>- confusion than perhaps we do. It would 
posed Bet ntit possi biy be th ought a bold paradox, if not 
by names. ^i y^ry dangerous falsehood, if I should 
say, that some changelings, who have lived forty 
years together without any appearance of reason, are 
something between a man and a heast : which pre- 
judice is founded upon nothing else but a false sup- 
position, that these two names, man and beast, stand 
for distinct species so set out by real essences, that 
there can come no other species between them : 
whereas if we will abstract from those names, and the 
supposition of such specific essences made by nature, 
wherein all things of the same denominations did ex- 
actly and equally partake, — if we would not fancy that 
there were a certain number of these essences, where- 
in all things, as in moulds, were cast and formed, — we 
should find that the idea of the shape, motion, and 
life of a man without reason, is as much a distinct 
idea, and makes as much n distinct sort of things from 
man and heast, as the idea of the shape of an uft 
with reason wonld be different from either that of 
man or heast, and he a species of an animal between 
or distinct from both. 

§ 14. Here every body will be ready to 
ask. If changelings may be supposed 
something between man and beast, pray 
what are they ? 1 answer, changelings. 
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which is as good a word to signify some- thin_i„. 
thing differeQt from the signiBcatioti of tweenaman 
man or beast, as the names man and beast and beast, 
are to have significations different one anawercd. 
from the other. This, wel! considered, would resolve 
this matter, and show my meaning without any more 
ado. But I am not so unacquainted with the zeal of 
some men, which enables t1iem to spin consequences, 
and to see reli;jion threatened whenever any one ven- 
tures to quit their forms of speaking, as not to fore- 
see what names such a proposition as this is like to be 
charged with : and without doubt it will be asked. If 
changelings are something between man and beast, 
what will become of them in the other world ? To 
which I answer, 1. It concerns me not to know or in- 
quire. To their own Master they stand or fall. It 
will make their state neither better nor worse, whe- 
ther we determine any thing of it or no. They are 
in the hands of a faithful Creator and a bountiful 
Father, who disposes not of his creatures according to 
our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor distinguishes 
them according to names and species of our con- 
trivance. And we, that know so little of this present 
world we are in, may, I think, content ourselves with- 
out being peremptory in defining the different states 
which creatures shall come into when they go oflF 
this stage. It may suffice us, that he hath made 
known to all those, who are capable of instruction, 
discoursing, and reasoning, that they shall come to an 
account, and receive according to what they have 
done in this body. 

§ 15. But, secondly, I answer, the force of these 
men's question (viz. will you deprive changelings of a 
future state ?) is founded on one of these two sup- 
positions, wliich are both false. The 6r8t is. that all 
things that have the outward shape and appearance 
of a man must necessarily be designed to an immortal 
future being after this life : or, secondly, that what- 
' I of human birth must be so. Take away these 
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imaginations, and such questions will be groundless 
and ridiculous. I desire then those who think there 
is no more but an accidental difference between them- 
selves and changelings, the essence in both being ex- 
actly the same, to consider whether they can imogiDe 
immortality annexed to any outward shape of the 
body ] The very proposing it is, I suppose, enough to 
make them disown it. No one yet, that ever I heard 
of, how much soever immersed in matter, allowed that 
excellency to any figurt of the gross sensible outward 
parts, as to affirm eternal life due to it, or a necessary 
consequence of it; or tliat any mass of matter should, 
after its dissolution here, be again restored hereafter 
to an everlasting state of sense, perception, and 
knowledge, only because it was moulded into this or 
that figure, and had such a particular frame of its vi- 
sible piirts. Such an opinion as this, placing immor- 
tality in a certain superBcial Bgure, turns out of 
doors all consideration of soul or spirit, upon whose 
account alone some corporeal beings have hitherto 
been concluded immortal, and others not. This is to 
attribute more to the outside than inside of things; 
and to place the excellency of a man more in the ex- 
ternal shape of his body, than internal perfections of 
his soul : which is but little better than to annex the 
great and inestimable advantage of immortality and 
life everlasting, which he has above other material 
being.s, — to annex it, I say, to the cut of his beard, or 
the fashion of his coat. For this or that outward 
mark of our bodies no more carries with it the hope 
of an eternal duration, than the fashion of a man's 
suit gives him reasonable grounds to imagine it will 
never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. 
It will perhaps be said, that nobody thinks that the 
shape makes any thing immortal, but it it; the shape 
is the sign of a rational soul within, which is immortal. 
I wonder who made it the sign of any such thing : for 
barely saying it will not make it so. It would re- 
quire some proofs to persuade one of it. No figure 
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that I know speaks any such language. For it may 
as rationally be coQcIudecl, that the dead body of a 
man, wherein there is to be found no more appearance 
or action of life tlian there is in a statue, has yet 
nevertheless a living soul in it because of its shape, 
as that there is a rational soul in a changeling, be*, 
cause he has the outside of n rational creature i whea 
his actions carry far less marks of reason with them, 
f in the whole course of his life, than what are to 
t found in many a beast. 

§ IC. But it is the issue of rational pa- Monsters 
rents, and must therefore be concluded to 
have a rational soul. I know not by what logic you 
must so conclude. I am sure this is a conclusion that 
men nowhere allow of. For if they did, they would 
not make bold, as every where they do, to destroy in- 
formed and mis-shaped productions. Ay, but these 
are monsters. Let them be .to ; what will your drU 
veling, unintelligent, intractable,changeling be 7 Shai 
a defect in the body make a monster; a defect in thi 
mind (the far more noble, and, in the common phrasi 
the far more essential part) not? Shall the want of 
nose, or a neck, make a monster, and put such issi 
out of the rank of men ; the want of reason and ui 
derstanding, not / This is to bring all back again 
what was exploded just now; this is to place all 
the shape, and to take the measure of a man only 
his outside. To show that, according to the ordinal 
way of reasoning in this matter, people do lay th? 
whole stress on the figure, and resolve the whole es- 
sence of the species of man (as they make it) into the 
outward shape, how unreasonable soever it be, and 
how much soever they disown it; we need but trace 
their thoughts and practice a little farther, and then 
it will plainly appear. The well-shaped changeling 
is a man, has a rational soul, though it appear not ; 
this is past doubt, say you. Make the ears a little 
longer, and more pointed, and the nose a little flatter 
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likeness of a brute to it, and let the head be perfectly 
that of some other unimuK then presently it is a mon- 
ster : and it is demonstration with you that it hath s 
rational bouI, and must be destroyed. WTiert 
(I ask) shall be the just measure of the utmost boun 
of that shape, that carries with it a rational i 
For since there have been human foetuses jproduced, 
half beast, and half man ; and others three parts one, 
and one part tbe other ; and so it is possible they may 
be in all the variety of approaches to the one or the 
other shape, and may have several degrees of mixture 
of the likeness of a man or a brute ; I would gladly 
know what are those precise lineaments, whicli, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, are, or are not capable of 
a rational soul to be joined to them. What sort of 
outside is the certain sign that there is, or is not such 
an inhabitant within ? For till that be done, we talk 
at random of man: and shall always, I fear, do so, as 
long as we give ourselves up to certain sounds, and 
the imaginations of settled and fixed species in nature, 
we know not what. But after all, I desire it may be 
considered, that those who think they have answered 
the difficulty by telling us, that a mis-shaped fcetus is 
a monster, run into the same fault they are arguing 
against, by constituting a species between mat) and 
beast. For what else, I pray, is their monster in tbe 
case (if the word monster signifies any thing at all) 
but something neither man nor beast, but partaking 
somewhat of either? .And just so is the ctiangcling 
before-mentioned. So necessary is it to quit the 
common notion of species and essences, if we will 
truly look into the nature of things, and examine 
them, by what our faculties can discover in them tu 
they e.\ist, and not by groundless fancies, that have 
been taken up about theni. 
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§ 17. I have mentioned this here, be- ^^^^^3 ^j 
cause I think we cannot be too cautious species, 
that words and species, in the ordinary 
notions which we have been used to of them, impose 
not on us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one 
great obstacle to our clear and distinct knowledge, 
especially in reference to substances ; and from thence 
has rose a great part of the difficulties about truth 
and certainty. Would we accustom ourselves to se- 
parate our contemplations and reasonings from words, 
we might, in a great measure, remedy this incon- 
venience within our own thoughts ; but yet it would 
still disturb us in our discourse with others, as long as 
we retained the opinion, that species and their es- 
sences were any thing else but our abstract ideas 
(such%s they are) with names annexed to them, to 
be the signs of them. 

§ 18. Wherever we perceive the agree- Hecapitula- 
ment or disagreement of any of our ideas, tion. 
there is certain knowledge: and where- 
ever we are sure those ideas agree with the reality of 
things, there is certain real knowledge. Of which 
agreement of our ideas, with the reality of things, 
having here given the marks, I think I have shown 
wherein it is, that certainty, real certainty, consists : 
which, whatever it was to others, was, I confess, to me 
heretofore, one of those desiderata which I found 
great want of. 
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